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Family Size Expectations in Edmonton: A Cohort Approach 


ABSTRACT 


The objective of the thesis is to examine and to explain inter- 
cohort differentials in family size expectations and wanted completed 
fertility in a sample of Edmonton women. Three explanatory perspectives 
are tested for their capacity to account for variability in intercohort 
demand for children. These include the structural or normative 
perspective which emphasizes background differences, the economic 
utilities model which views fertility decisions as the consequence of 
maximized utilities based on relative economic preferences for children 
and a sociological utilities model which places social considerations 
such as role preferences and values in a utilities context of competing 
choices. 

The data under analysis are from the Growth of Alberta Families 
Study (GAFS) involving a sample of 1045 Edmonton women of all marital 
status between the ages of 18 and 54. Interviews were conducted by 
specially trained interviewers during the period from 19 November 1973 
to 15 February 1974. The GAFS survey represents the first major 
fertility survey to be undertaken in western Canada, the third in the 
entire country. The sample, a stratified cluster sample based on 1971 
Census distributions of mother tongue, was drawn in such a way as to 


focus specifically on Edmonton's unique ethnic differentials. The GAFS 
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questionnaire included many standardized questions on family size 
preferences, contraceptive practices, fertility history, attitudes 
toward fertility matters, background as well as some innovative 
questions on abortion, role preferences and values. 

Examination of intercohort differentials in family size 
expectations relies on comparative analyses of demand for children 
among “equivalent birth cohorts", synthetic cohorts developed to 
minimize “age at marriage bias" (the tendency for age at marriage to 
vary directly with year of birth and inversely with year at marriage). 
Demand for children is measured by current wanted births plus 
additional expected births. The wanted criteria vary with the measure. 
For the structural perspective, the following variables were examined 
first separately and then together for their capacity to explain 
variation in expected and wanted completed family size: cohort, family 
size of origin, education, residence in youth, religiosity, nativity, 
religion and ethnicity. Two less realistic and less personal measures 
of family size preference were also examined in this perspective. For 
the economic utilities approach, a total of eight variables were 
examined including cohort, relative income position within cohort, 
subjective feelings of financial success, ownership of status items 
(standardized for income and actual family size), proportion of adult 
years worked, education, willingness to support children at post- 
secondary level, and implied work years lost through childbearing. For 


the sociological utilities perspective, seven variables were considered: 
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cohort, mother role orientation, female role orientation, attitude 
toward large families, egalitarianism, childbearing motivation, and sex 
ratio preferences in children. 

The primary method of analysis employed throughout the thesis 
is multiple classification analysis done first with each variable 
acting separately and then for all non-interactive variables acting 
together. The MCA is supported by analysis of variance. A second 
analytic method used in the thesis is multiple regression analysis which 
is applied to each cohort separately and then with cohort as an 
independent variable to each measure of family size. The third technique 
subjected subsets of all variables from the three perspective to 
Stepwise discriminant function analysis to ascertain which variables 
are of most utility in differentiating among family size preference 
groups. 

The thesis finds that there has been a downward revision in 
family size norms and wanted fertility with younger cohorts generally 
indicating smaller expected family size, smaller desired family size and 
smaller family size ideals than older cohorts. Fertility aspirations 
are found to be largely a function of cohort membership but also related 
to family size of the woman's family of origin. Considerable support 
is found for the explanatory potential of the economic utilities model. 
Relative preference for consumer durables, as measured by ownership of 
high status items, and relative income position, once cohort is removed 
from the analysis, emerge as crucial explanatory varienles! Younger 


cohorts are found to reveal role preferences and values which are 
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somewhat less traditional than older cohorts but the impact of these 
variables on family size preferences is overwhelmed by the effects 

of cohort membership. Comparisons of the relative effects of all 
variables under consideration in the thesis leads to the conclusion 
that role preferences and values are of less importance in explaining 
variability in family size expectations than are cohort membership 


and economic considerations. 
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Description 


Expected family size by cohort and background 
variables each in turn. Unadjusted and adjusted 
deviations by cohort ----------------------------------- 


Variation in wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort, 
religion, ethnicity, religiosity, education, family 
size of origin, residence in youth and nativity -------- 


Wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort and background 
variables each in turn. Unadjusted and adjusted 
deviations by cohort ----------------------------------- 


Variation in wanted completed fertility 2 by cohort, 
religion, ethnicity, religiosity, education, family 
size of origin, residence in youth and nativity -------- 


Wanted completed fertility 2 by cohort and background 
variables each in turn. Unadjusted and adjusted 
deviations by cohort ---------------------------------- 


Ideal family size by cohort with religion and 

education acting together. Unadjusted and adjusted 
deviations. Beta weights for background variables 

and multiple R for all variables together -------------- 


Desired family size by cohort with education, 

ethnicity and residence in youth acting together. 
Unadjusted and adjusted deviations. Beta weights 

for background variables and multiple R for all 
Vat OD Te Se LOU GUNG ln = ne ree ee 


Expected family size by cohort with education, 
ethnicity, residence in youth and nativity. 

Unadjusted and adjusted deviations. Beta weights 

for background variables and multiple R for all 
Vi eo eo mCOUC NC) fa atta mae ne eS oe 


Wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort with family 

size of origin, religion and nativity. 

Unadjusted and adjusted deviations. Beta weights 

for background variables and multiple R for all 

MV dhe St COGS UNG yee 


Wanted completed fertility 2 by cohort with family 

size of origin, religiosity, and nativity. 

Unadjusted and adjusted deviations. Beta weights 

for background variables and multiple R for all 
Vartables together —<-< 9-8 = 9998 9 eae 
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Table 
4.29 


Description 


Wanted completed fertility 2 by cohort with family 
size of origin, residence in youth and nativity. 
Unadjusted and adjusted deviations. Beta weights 

for background variables and multiple R for all 
variables together --=----=s--------------------~----- 


Eta and beta weights for ideal family size with 
combined variables. Multiple R for all variables ---- 


Eta and beta weights for desired family size 
with combined variables. Multiple R for all 
NOVA D OS ee ee ee eae ae 


Eta and beta weights for expected family size with 
combined variables. Multiple R for all variables ---- 


Eta and beta weights for wanted completed fertility 
1] with combined variables. Multiple R for all 
Va AD IES e2-- ea Has esa a~ sane sens mn ee no R koe S— === 


Eta and beta weights for wanted completed fertility 
2 with combined variables. Multiple R for all 
Variables ----42----------- 42-0 n- no - nnn nn nn =n =o == 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

uSing respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and ideal family size as 
dependent variable: Protestants -------------------- 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

uSing respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and ideal family size as 
dependentuvaniableap Gatne)tesm=a-==-=—-—=-—~=---- =~ = 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and ideal family size as 
dependemtunanl abba whiGthe Wsitser acs on = 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and desired family size as 
dependent variable: Protestants --------------------- 
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Table 
4.39 


4.43 


4.44 


4.45 


4.46 


Description 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and desired family size as 
dependent variable: Catholics -------------------------- 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and desired family size as 
dependent variable: Others =--------=------------------- 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

uSing respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and expected family size as 
dependent variable: Protestants ------------------------ 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

uSing respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and expected family size as 
Gepengentyvar lap te CatNO) lest er geaereee eae a ~~ 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and expected family size as 
dependent varlabjlie:g = Otherseeaa- sean sncaemH 8-3 755-- 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and wanted completed fertility 

1 as dependent variable: Protestants ------------------- 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and wanted completed fertility 
Wasadependentivariablesd Gathol esi--<---<--4555-----=- 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and wanted completed fertility 

eas dependent variable: Others ---------=----=---------- 
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Table Description Page 


4.47 Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 
using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and wanted completed fertility 
2 as dependent variable: Protestants ----------------- WW, 


4.48 Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 
using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and wanted completed fertility 
2 as dependent variable: Catholics ------------------- 178 


4.49 Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 
uSing respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and wanted completed fertility 
2 as dependent variable: Others ---------------------- 180 


4.50 Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 
uSing respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and ideal, desired, expected 
and wanted completed family size 1 and 2 as 
Gevengene vol) aD IG: OG Ol Nir ee a a 18] 


4.51 Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 
using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and ideal, desired, expected 
and wanted completed family size 1 and 2 as 
dependent variables: Protestants ---------------------- 182 


4.52 Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 
uSing respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and ideal, desired, expected 
and wanted completed family size 1 and 2 as 
dependent variables: Catholics ------------------------ 183 


4.53 Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 
using respondent's education, family size of origin, 
religiosity, residence in youth and nativity as 
independent variables and ideal, desired, expected 
and wanted completed family size 1 and 2 as : 
dependent variables: Others --------------------------- 184 
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Table 


Description 


Actual family size by ownership of high status 
STE ae Re ees i ik a a eB TR Et 21 RI ee 


Correlation coefficients among economic variables -- 


Association (Eta) between economic variables and 
expected family size, wanted completed fertility 1 
and wanted completed fertility 2 ------------------- 


Variation in expected family size by cohort, 
relative income position (husband), financial 
success, ownership of high status items, proportion 
of years respondent worked, respondent's education, 
extent of post-secondary support and implied work 
eae lost through childbearing. (Grand mean = 

2.81) ener nnn nn rn errr rrr rrr nnn nen ---- 


Expected family size by cohort and economic variables 
each in turn. Unadjusted and adjusted deviations 
a a a 


Variation in wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort, 
relative income position (husband), financial 
success, ownership of high status items, proportion 
of years respondent worked, respondent's education, 


extent of post-secondary support and implied work years 


lost through childbearing. (Grand mean = 2.70) ----- 


Wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort and economic 
variables each in turn. Unadjusted and adjusted 
GeNAabtOUS oD y CORO weir see eee ee ee em 


Variation in wanted completed fertility 2 by cohort, 
relative income position (husband), financial success, 
ownership of high status items, proportion of years 
respondents worked, respondent's education, extent 

of post-secondary support and implied work years 

lost through childbearing. (Grand mean = 2.77) ----- 


Wanted completed fertility 2 by cohort and economic 
variables each in turn. Unadjusted and adjusted 
GeVialONSEDY oCONOG tar —=- oe oe nea a 


Expected family size by cohort with relative income 
position (husband), ownership of high status items 
(standardized for income and actual family size), 
respondent's education and implied work years lost 
through childbearing acting together. Unadjusted and 
adjusted deviations. Beta weights for economic 
variables and multiple R for all variables together-- 
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Table 


5. 16 


Description 


Eta and beta weights for expected family size by 
relative income position (husband), financial 
success, ownership of high status items (standardized 
for income and actual family size), proportion of 
years respondent has worked, respondent's education, 
extent of post-secondary support and implied work 
years lost through childbearing. Multiple R for 

all variables together ----------------------------- 


Wanted completed fertility 1 with relative income 
position (husband), ownership of high status items 
(standardized for income and actual family size), 
respondent's education and implied work years lost 
through childbearing acting together. Unadjusted 

and adjusted deviations. Beta weights for economic 
variables and multiple R for all variables together-- 


Eta and beta weights for wanted completed fertility 

1 by relative income position (husband), financial 
Success, ownership of high status items (standardized 
for income and actual family size), proportion of 
years respondent has worked, respondent's education, 
and extent of post-secondary support. Multiple 

R for all variables together ------------------------ 


Wanted completed fertility 2 with relative income 
position (husband), ownership of high status items 
(standardized for income and actual family size), 
respondent's education and implied work years lost 
through childbearing acting together. Unadjusted 

and adjusted deviations. Beta weights for economic 
variables and multiple R for all variables together -- 


Eta and beta weights for wanted completed fertility 

2 by relative income position (husband), financial 
success, ownership of high status items (standardized 
for income and actual family size), proportion of 
years respondent has worked, respondent's education, 
extent of post-secondary support and implied work 
years lost through childbearing. Multiple R for 

all variables together ------------------------------- 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort using 
income (husband), financial success, ownership of | 
high status items, proportion of years respondent 

has worked, respondent's education, extent of post- 
secondary support and implied work years lost through 
childbearing as independent variables and expected 
Faniivyesize aS dependent variable ------------<----=—- 
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Table 


Description 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

using income (husband), financial success, owner- 

ship of high status items, proportion of years 
respondent has worked, respondent's education, 

extent of post-secondary support and implied work 

years lost through childbearing as independent 
variables and wanted completed fertility 1 as 

dependent variable ------------------------------------ 


Standardized regression coefficients and standard 
errors by cohort using income (husband) financial 
success, ownership of high status items, proportion 

of years respondent has worked, respondent's 

education, extent of post-secondary support and 

implied work years lost through childbearing as 
independent variables and wanted completed 

fertility 2 as dependent variable --------------------- 


Standardized regression coefficients using 

respondent's cohort, income (husband), financial 
success, ownership of high status items, proportion 

of years respondent has worked, respondent's 

education, extent of post-secondary support and 

implied work years lost through childbearing as 
independent variables and expected family size, 

wanted completed fertility 1 and wanted completed 
fertility 2 as dependent variable --------------------- 


Standardized coefficients using respondent's cohort, 
income (husband), financial success, ownership of 

high status items, proportion of years respondent 

has worked, respondent's education, extent of post- 
secondary support and implied work years lost through 
childbearing as independent variables and expected 
family size, wanted completed fertility 1 and 

wanted completed fertility 2 as dependent variables --- 


Standardized regression coefficients and standard 
errors using respondent's cohort, income (husband), 
financial success, ownership of high status items, 
proportion of years respondent has-:worked, 

respondent's education, extent of post-secondary 
support and implied work years lost through child- 
bearing as independent variables and expected family 
size, wanted completed fertility 1 and wanted 

completed fertility 2 as dependent variables ---------- 
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Table 


Description 


Standardized regression coefficients and standard 
errors using respondent's cohort, income (husband), 
financial success, ownership of high status items, 
proportion of years respondent has worked, 
respondent's education, extent of post-secondary 
Support and implied work years lost through 
childbearing as independent variables and expected 
family size, wanted completed fertility 1 and 


Page 


wanted completed fertility 2 as dependent variable ---- 26] 


Correlation coefficients among sociological 


variables -------------------------------------------- 


Association (Eta) between sociological variables 
and expected family size, wanted completed 


fertility 1 and wanted completed fertility 2 --------- 


Variation in expected family size by cohort, 
mother role orientation, traditional female role, 
tolerance of large families, egalitarian attitudes, 
traditional childbearing motivation and traditional 


sex preferences in children. (Grand mean = 2.71) ----- 


Expected family size by cohort and sociological 
variables each in turn. Unadjusted and adjusted 


GeVidt lONSsDY CONOG ge —- == soe oe ee 


Variation in wanted completed fertility 1 by 
cohort, mother role orientation, traditional female 
role, tolerance of large families, egalitarian 
attitudes, traditional childbearing motivation 

and traditional sex preferences in children. 


(Grand mean = 2.61) ----------------------- 9-99 ------- 


Wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort and 
sociological variables each in turn. Unadjusted 


and adjusted deviations by cohort -------------------- 


Variation in wanted completed fertility 2 by 
cohort, mother role orientation, traditional 
female role, tolerance of large families, 
egalitarian attitudes, traditional childbearing 
motivation and traditional sex preferences in 


children. (Grand mean = 2.77) ----------------------- 
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Table 
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o.9 


Description 


Wanted completed fertility 2 by cohort and socio- 
logical variables each in turn. Unadjusted and 
adjusted deviations by cohort ----------------------- 


Expected family size by cohort with mother role 
orientation, traditional female role orientation, 
tolerance of large families, egalitarian attitudes 
and traditional sex preferences in children acting 
together. Unadjusted and adjusted deviations. 

Beta weights for sociological variables and multiple 
R. for. all variables. together ------------------------ 


Eta and beta weights for expected family size by 
mother role orientation, traditional female role 
orientation, tolerance of large families, 

traditional childbearing motivation and traditional 
sex preferences in children. Multiple R for all 
variables together ---------------------------------- 


Wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort with mother 
role orientation, traditional female role 
orientation, tolerance of large families, egalitarian 
attitudes and traditional sex preferences in 

children acting together. Unadjusted and adjusted 
deviations. Beta weights for sociological variables 
and multiple R for all variables together ----------- 


Eta and beta weights for wanted completed fertility 

1 by mother role orientation, traditional female 

role orientation, tolerance of large families, 
traditional childbearing motivation and traditional 
sex preferences in children. Multiple R for all 

Val td0esCOGe UNC Qier sno aoe rs ee ee 


Wanted completed fertility 2 by cohort with mother 
role orientation, traditional female role 
orientation, tolerance of large families, egalitarian 
attitudes and traditional sex preferences in 

children acting together. Unadjusted and adjusted 
deviations. Beta weights for sociological variables 
and multiple R for all variables together ----------- 


Eta and beta weights for wanted completed fertility 

2 by mother role orientation, traditional female 

role orientation, tolerance of large families, 
egalitarian attitudes, traditional childbearing 
motivation and traditional sex preferences in 
children. Multiple R for all variables together ---- 
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Table 


Description 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

with tolerance of large families, egalitarian 

attitudes, mother role orientation, traditional 

female role orientation, traditional sex ratio 
preferences in children and traditional child- 

bearing motivation as independent variables and 

expected family size as dependent variable ------------- 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

with tolerance of large families, egalitarian 

attitudes, mother role orientation, traditional 

female role orientation, traditional sex ratio 
preference in children and traditional child- 

bearing motivation as independent variables and 

wanted completed fertility 1 as dependent variable ----- 


Standardized regression coefficients by cohort 

with tolerance of large families, egalitarian 

attitudes, mother role orientation, traditional sex 
ratio preferences, traditional female role 

orientation and traditional childbearing motivation 

as independent variables and wanted completed 

fertility 2 as dependent variable ---------------------- 


Standardized regression coefficients with respondent's 
cohort, mother role orientation, traditional female 

role orientation, tolerance of large families, 
egalitarian attitudes, traditional childbearing 
motivation and traditional sex ratio preferences in 
children as independent variables and expected family 
size, wanted completed fertility 1 and wanted completed 
fertility 2 as dependent variables --------------------- 


Standardized regression coefficients with respondent's 
cohort, mother role orientation, traditional female 

role orientation, tolerance of large families, 
egalitarian attitudes, traditional childbearing 
motivation and traditional sex ratio preferences in 
children as independent variables and expected family 
size, wanted completed fertility 1 and wanted completed 
fertility 2 as dependent variables --------------------- 


Standardized regression coefficients with respondent's 
cohort, mother role orientation, traditional female 

role orientation, tolerance of large families, 
egalitarian attitudes, traditional childbearing 
motivation and traditional sex ratio preferences in 
children as independent variables and expected family 
size, wanted completed fertility 1 and wanted completed 
Pertidicy was aepencent Variables: --9--"=—-- oman 
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Table Description Page 


6.2] Standardized regression coefficients using 
respondent's cohort, mother role orientation, 
traditional female role orientation, tolerance of 
large families, egalitarian attitudes, traditional 
childbearing motivation and traditional sex ratio 
preferences in children as independent variables 
and expected family size, wanted completed fertility 
1 and wanted completed fertility 2 as dependent 
variables -------------------------------------------- yay 


biec Summary table of discriminant function analysis for 
expected family size (6 categories) with each of 
the following sets of variables separately: 
background variables and cohort, economic variables 
and cohort, and sociological variables and cohort --- 335 


O23 Summary table of discriminant function analysis for 
wanted completed fertility 1 (6 categories) with 
each of the following sets of variables separately: 
background variables and cohort, economic variables 
and cohort, and sociological variables and cohort --- 337 


6.24 Summary table of discriminant function analysis for 
wanted completed fertility 2 (6 categories) with each 
of the following sets of variables separately: 
background variables and cohort, economic variables 
and cohort, and sociological variables and cohort ---- 338 


6.25 Summary table of discriminant function analysis and 
Standardized discriminant coefficients for expected 
family size (6 categories) with selected background 
variables, economic variables and sociological 
variables: taken together’ --====--++--==--------------- 340 


6.26 Summary table of discriminant function analysis 
and standardized discriminant coefficients for 
wanted completed fertility 1 (6 categories) with 
selected background variables, economic variables 
and sociological variables taken together ------------ 342 


Gk2/ Summary table of discriminant function analysis 
and standardized discriminant coefficients for 
wanted completed fertility 2 (6 categories) with 
selected background variables, economic variables 
and sociological variables taken together ------------ 344 
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Table 
6.28 


Description 


Summary table of discriminant function analysis and 
Standardized discriminant coefficients for 

expected family size (6 categories) with selected 
economic variables and sociological variables 
TAKENBLOGCENOR c-Con-raamerer—++- > somo assosaenesse—— 


Summary table of discriminant function analysis and 
standardized discriminant coefficients for wanted 
completed fertility 1 (6 categories) with selected 
economic variables and sociological variables taken 
COQerNe ne -Sresaccanase ee esr eta st aT etter tres ers 


Summary table of discriminant function analysis and 
standardized discriminant coefficients for wanted 
completed fertility 2 (6 categories) with selected 
economic variables and sociological variables taken 
OCC Oke ee See mee eee ona ae aaa a ae ee 


Summary table of discriminant function analysis for 
expected family size (3 categories) and each of the 
following sets of variables separately: background 
variables and cohort, economic variables and cohort, 
and sociological variables and cohort --------------- 


Summary table of discriminant function analysis for 
wanted completed fertility 1 (3 categories) and 

each of the following sets of variables separately: 
background variables and cohort, economic variables 
and cohort, and sociological variables and cohort ---- 


Summary table of discriminant function analysis for 
wanted completed fertility 2 (3 categories) and each 
of the following sets of variables separately: 
background variables and cohort, economic variables 
and cohort, and sociological variables and cohort ---- 


Summary table of discriminant function analysis and 
standardized discriminant coefficients for expected 
family size (3 categories) with selected background 
variables, economic variables and soctological 

Vad bvesatdkene. LOG VC cee oe a eae one 


Summary table of discriminant function analysis and 
standardized discriminant coefficients for wanted 
completed fertility 1 (3 categories) with selected 
background variables, economic variables and 
sociological variables taken together ---------------- 
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Table 
6.36 


Description 


Summary table of discriminant function analysis and 
Standardized discriminant coefficients for wanted 

completed fertility 2 (3 categories) with selected 
background variables, economic variables and socio- 


logical variables taken together --------------------- 


Summary table of discriminant function analysis 
and standardized discriminant coefficients for 
expected family size (3 categories) with selected 
economic variables and sociological variables 
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Summary table of discriminant function analysis and 
standardized discriminant coefficients for wanted 

completed fertility 1 (3 categories) with selected 
economic variables and sociological variables taken 
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Summary table of discriminant function analysis and 
standardized discriminant coefficients for wanted 

completed fertility 2 (3 categories) with selected 
economic variables and sociological variables taken 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 


a The Problem 

The objective of this thesis is to examine and to attempt to 
explain intercohort differences in family size expectations and in the 
values, norms and attitudes surrounding these expectations for a 
sample of Edmonton women. The central questions of the thesis are: 
Are there intercohort differentials in expected family size and wanted 
completed fertility? If so, how substantial are these differences 
and why do they occur? Is a downward shift in wanted fertility by 
cohort discernible? If so, is this shift characterized by a change in 
the set of values, norms and attitudes which provide the context for 
making fertility decisions? Can intercohort differences in family 
size expectations and wanted fertility be explained best in terms of 
background characteristics, economic factors or social values? Is 
the pattern of influential factors across cohorts such that support 
exists for the emergence of a new fertility regime? 

In spite of the growing concern with population issues and 
population policies in Canada, there is actually little known about 
the fertility behaviour of cohorts, except what can be inferred from 
following cohorts in successive censuses. Even less is known about the 
fertility behaviour of Albertans and Western Canadians. Routinely 


collected micro-data do not permit analysis of the complex macro- and 
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micro-socio-economic changes which influence the behaviour and 
attitudes of individuals and couples toward childbearing. It is the 
intention of this thesis to sort out and attempt to explain, by 
reliance on intensive micro-data, some aspects of intercohort 
differentials in fertility behaviour in Edmonton and to examine these 


differentials within the context of fertility decisions. 


1.2 Introduction to KAP Surveys, Family Size Preference Concepts 
and the Cohort Concept 


Although the dynamics of human fertility have perplexed 
thoughtful people for centuries, scientific interest in the social 
aspects of fertility has had a short and sometimes undistinguished 
history. It was not until the 1920's that serious consideration was 
given to studying the social aspects of fertility behaviour (Westoff, 
1956:400). Given the complexity of social context of fertility and 
the involvement of individual motivations, it is not surprising that 
attempts at explaining fertility behaviour have been directed largely 
toward asking people why they behave as they do. So pervasive has 
been the commitment of social scientists to the survey approach that 
it has become the institutionalized means of studying the dimensions 
of human fertility. The instruments, methods of administration and 
even many techniques of analysis have been honed into standardized 
form available to researchers throughout the world (The Population 
Council, 1970). Generally known as KAP surveys (Knowledge, Attitudes 
and Practices of Family Planning), these standardized research 
efforts. have produced "the most substantial set of comparative social 
data ever collected across such a range of societies" (Mauldin, 1964: 


97). Some fifty-five KAP surveys were undertaken between 1965 and 
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1970 alone, with at least fifteen more in the planning stages as of 
1970 (Population Council, 1970:189). 

An integral component of KAP surveys is a series of questions 
on family size preferences. Typically, data are collected on ideal, 
desired and expected family size. Quite recently, the concept of 
intended family size has been added to this list (Ryder and Westoff, 
1971:19). These data have been collected for a variety of purposes 
ranging from population forecasting (Freedman et al., 1959:320-72; 
Whelpton et al., 1966:371-401) to analysis of the psychological 
aspects of fertility (Fawcett, 1973; Kiser and Whelpton, 1953). 
Quite apart from specific research interests, it seems clear that in 
societies where completed fertility is lower than the biological 
maximum (most or all known human societies) attitudes toward numbers 
of children are crucial determinants of fertility performance. 

The importance of family size preferences and particularly 
fertility expectations increases in societies where modern 
contraceptive technology exists and is used extensively to plan 
families or to curtail childbearing. "As the proportion of planned 
families increases, preferences in family size become an important 
component of fertility behavior. Accordingly, there is an increasing 
emphasis in fertility research on family size desires, ideals and 
expectations" (Goldberg et al., 1959:369). Evidence from the 1955, 
1960 and 1965.National Fertility Surveys in the United States suggests 
little change in fertility planning among American couples in general 
over time although among subgroups of the population, some increase 
in the proportions with completely planned families is discernible 


(Ryder and Westoff, 1971:235-241). Some authors have shown that in 
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Canada, oral anovulents were not extensively used prior to 1965 
(Balakrishnan et al., 1975:123). The rapid diffusion of the pill since 
1965 could contribute to an increase in the proportion of planned 
families with a concomitant elevation of the importance of family size 
preferences in understanding fertility behaviour. 

The inclusion in the typical KAP survey of multiple questions 
on family size preferences is an attempt to sort out the complexities 
of perceived social norms and personal preferences at both the 
realistic and the idealistic levels. Conceptually these distinctions 


may be shown in the following schema: 


Idealistic Realistic 

If all were the way it Given the world as it 
Social should be in the world, presently exists, how 

how many children should many children should 

the average couple have? the average couple have? 

If all were the way you Given your life as it 

would like it to be in is and is likely to be in 
Personal your life, how many future, how many 

children would you like children would you 

to have? like to have? 


Idealistic-social is seldom included in fertility surveys. 
Realistic-social is typically termed ideal family size. Idealistic- 
personal is generally equivalent to desired family size. Realistic- 
personal is taken to be expected family size. 

Intended family size, added to the fertility literature at 
the time of the 1965 National Fertility Study (NFS) in the U.S. 
represents a further attempt at sharpening conceptual distinctions. 
It is an effort "both to separate the less realistic desire from the 
more realistic intent, and to measure directly (by comparing 


intentions with expectations) the extent to which the respondents 
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perceive that the number intended might not in fact be achieved, 
because of inadequate reproductive control or capacity" (Ryder and 
Westoff, 1971:19). Belief in the greater conceptual clarity of the 
intended family size concept led to omission of expected family size 
from many of the analyses of family size preferences in the 1965 
National Fertility Study (Ryder and Westoff, 1971:25). 

The central focus of this thesis is the realistic-personal 
dimension of family size orientations, expected family size. It is 
largely assumed, unless the data indicate otherwise, that respondents’ 
expressed family size expectations represent their subjective 
realistic reproductive intentions. Despite the arguments of Ryder and 
Westoff in favour of intended family size, the case could be made 
that intentions are less realistic than expectations. Although 
intended family size may possess greater conceptual clarity, expected 
family size could be viewed as a more realistic resignation to what 
is likely to happen, as a result of anticipated contraceptive 
failures or fertility impairment, to the best of intentions. The 
difficulty in this view is that expected family size is based partly 
on errors the respondent is likely to make in future and partly on her 
capacity to anticipate such errors. 

The interest in the thesis is cohort patterns of expected 
family size. The cohort approach to fertility analysis in demography 
grew out of the need to explain the western reversal of the fertility 
decline in the late 1940's (Krotki, 1973:16). A solid theoretical 
concept based on the generation life table, the cohort is defined as 


a group of individuals experiencing the same demographic event at 
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approximately the same time. In its life table usage, the cohort 
approach permits a synthetic or real cohort to be followed through life. 
The explanatory utility of the cohort in fertility research lies in its 
inclusion of time as an important variable in fertility behaviour. 

"The fertility decision made by the couple and the relation of this 
decision to other decisions made by other couples cannot be divorced 
from the explicit historical situation in which the couple completes 

des, life cycre” (jurchi. 1975:24): 

The advantage of the cohort approach to cross-sectional 
fertility data is that it permits the researcher to make inferences 
about social change from data collected at a single point in time. 

The analysis thus becomes a synthetic longitudinal study. The approach 
is not without its drawbacks, however. The most crucial criticism is 
that intercohort comparisons from a single sample are difficult 
because, by definition, the cohorts are at different ages and different 
Stages of the life cycle at the same time (Ryder and Westoff, 1971:43). 
This becomes particularly problematic when cohort birth expectations 
are used for forecasting eventual mean fertility, as was discovered by 
the original GAF (Growth of American Families) surveys (Ryder and 
Westoff, 1971:43). The way in which this problem is handled in the 
thesis, where intercohort comparisons are made with no attempt to 
forecast, is discussed in Chapter 3. The second drawback of the cohort 
approach to cross-sectional data analysis stems from the fact that in 
cohort analyses of single sample data, age and cohort are typically 
identical, prohibiting the separation of age effects from cohort effects. 
To some extent, the thesis lives with this problem but methodological 


efforts to handle it are described in Chapter 3. 
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The present section has attempted to define the terms of the 
problem to which the thesis addresses itself. It also has specified 
the concepts involved in the basic objectives of the thesis and placed 
these concepts in the context of the fertility literature. Following 
an introduction to recent Canadian fertility patterns and trends, the 
remainder of this chapter will discuss the rationale and scope of 


the thesis concluding with an outline of the thesis. 


ie Introduction to Canadian Fertility 


To place the study in context, it seems necessary to describe 
briefly some recent salient trends and patterns of Canadian fertility. 
Table 1.1 shows the historical trends in crude birth rate for Canada, 
Alberta and Edmonton since 1921. The three series reveal a similar 
declining pattern up to 1936, an increase to 1956, with a gradual 
decline since that date. Since 1946, Alberta's crude birth rate has 
been higher than the national average with the Edmonton rate higher 
than Alberta's. This is largely explained in terms of the age 
structure differences in the three populations. Edmonton has 
proportionately more young married couples than Alberta. Alberta has 
more than Canada as a whole. Census data on number of children ever 
born per 1,000 ever-married women are shown in Table 1.2. It is 
evident that Alberta is below the Canadian average in this measure in 
1941 and 1961 and very close to the rate for Canada in 1971. Edmonton, 
for the two years for which data are provided, falls below the Alberta 
rate. 

Canada, like many western industrial nations, has been 


experiencing over the past twenty years or so a rather sharp decline 
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Table 1.1 Crude birth rates* for Canada, Alberta and 
Edmonton, selected years, 1921-1974. 


Canada Alberta Edmonton® 
(1) (2) (3) 

1921 ASTAS: 28.1 

1926 24.7 2350 

1:93) 2anie 23.6 al est 
1936 2013 20.4 Tony 
1941 ga: a, GN SIRS; 
1946 Cae SAAS 29,12 
ipso Chee 28.8 SNRs 
1956 28.0 3 lial 34.9 
1961 26.1 Be 3055 
1966 19.4 aU Gan0 
1967 18.2 20.6 alba d 
1968 F726 19.8 AUS 
1969 176 1908 2052 
1970 17.4 20.0 ie 
1971 1658 18.8 1976 
We72 159 17d i720 
1973 15.0 17.4 7.9 
1974 15.4 1744 16.6 


*Crude birth rate: Births per 1,000 mid-year population. 


Sources: (1) Canada, Statistics Canada, 1976:2 (1921 excludes 
the Province of Quebec). 


(2) Alberta, City of Edmonton, 1974;7 (residents only). 
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Table 1.2 Number of children ever born* for Canada, 
Alberta and Edmonton : (1941, 1961, 197] 


Canada Alberta! Edmonton® 
(1) (2) (3) 
194] 3,341 3,219 
196] 2,987 2,899 2,555 
197] Posi nifis 2,/78 2,504 


*Number of children ever born per 1,000 ever married women. 


Sources: (1) Canada, Statistics Canada, 1973:23-1. 


(2) Edmonton, 1971: Canada, Statistics 
Canada, 1973:26-2 (Core Area). 


Edmonton, 1961: Canada, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, 1965:126 (Edmonton area). 
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in crude birth rate and period fertility. The year 1957 in Canada 
marked the beginning of the recent decline in crude birth rate. Period 
fertility began its sharp decline in 1959 (George and Romaniuk, 1971:1). 
This drop in Canadian fertility has been drastic enough to merit such 
Speculation as to the ultimate outcome of the downward plunge 

(Henripin and Légaré, 1971:106). Some have termed it a "baby bust" 
(Grindstaff, 1975) while others have interpreted it as meaning that 
Canada is on the road to zero population growth (Kayani and Krishnan, 
1973; Statistics Canada, 1974a). It has also sparked many enquiries 
into the causes of the decline which are of basic relevance to the 
central questions posed in this thesis. 

Henripin (1972), in a 1961 Census monograph, contributes 
substantially to knowledge of fertility trends and patterns in Canada. 
He analytically accounts for factors behind salient fertility trends 
at various periods. During the period from 1851 to 1941, the drop in 
legitimate fertility is the most important factor (Henripin, 1972:61) 
explaining the fertility decline. It is noted, however, that at 
various times inthis period, variations in nuptiality also play a 
basic role. Variations in age distribution of women of childbearing 
age account for little of the fertility trend over this period. For 
1941 to 1961 Henripin (1973:65) cites fluctuations in nuptiality as the 
chief cause of fertility variation, particularly between 1941 and 1951. 
"Generally speaking, increase in nuptiality accounts for three-quarters 
of the rise in fertility observed between 1941 and 1951" (Henripin, 
1973:65). During the 1951 to 1961 period, the role of nuptiality in 
fertility increase is much less than in the earlier period but it 


remains the predominant factor. Variations in legitimate fertility are 
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also important, though far less so than nuptiality. Age distribution 
and illegitimate fertility effects are negligible during this period. 

Reliance solely on period measures of fertility can result in 
erroneous conclusions about the nature of fertility trends. Subject to 
wide fluctuations and short-term changes, period rates seldom reflect 
the trends and shifts in fertility. This is illustrated in microcosm 
by the following scenario: 

Suppose for a moment that, due to exceptionally 
unfavourable economic circumstances, half the 

couples who would normally have a child during year 

X (according to the prevailing time-pattern of family 

formation) delay the birth of this child by one year, 

without the delay affecting the final intended family 

size. In these circumstances, fertility rates measured 

for the year X will be reduced by 50 percent, and any 

estimate based on statistics collected for that year 

would give an image of fertility which is lower than 

the real family size of any cohort of women involved 

. of course, the following year (if we assume 

that the delay is only one year) period rates would 

give an overestimation of fertility behaviour, the 

excess being equivalent to some 50 percent. 

(Henripin and Légaré, 1971:113) 

Despite the obvious advantages of cohort analysis of fertility trends, 
methodological problems inherent in the cohort approach based on 
routinely collected data are such that this approach is not commonly 
used. 

Three excellent analyses of cohort fertility trends in Canada 
have been done, producing somewhat disparate conclusions as to the role 
of various factors in fertility fluctuations. In the first of these, 
Henripin (1972:30-35) compares period and cohort fertility up to 1965 
in the former case and up to cohorts born in 1930 in the latter case. 
This comparison is shown in Table 1.3 and requires no detailed 


discussion here. It is apparent that completed cohort fertility has 
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Table 1.3 Total fertility rate (period rate), 1902 to 1965, 
and fertility of cohorts born from 1874 to 1930, 


Canada 3 
_ Number of births per 1,000 women 

Year of Year of Completed Total 

birth of current cohort fertility Relative 

cohort, rate fercilaty rate, difference, 
1874 1902 4,118 4,800 16.6 
1879 1907 4,067 4,740 T6.5 
1884 1912 4,007 4,620 15x 
1889 Toad 3,89] 4,260 Shee 
1894 1922 3,714 3,860 339 
1899 1927 3,444 S319 -3.6 
1901 1929 3,298 CHa) -2.4 
1902 1930 O230 37282 1.4 
1903 193] S194 3,200 0.3 
1904 1932 eed eels 3,084 -1.7 
1905 1233 3,082 2,864 -7.] 
1906 1934 3,042 25005 -7.8 
Lee 1935 3,009 25755 -8.4 
1908 1936 2.971 2,696 =O a2 
1909 1937 2,944 2,646 -10.1 
1910 1938 2,916 fag fA) . =7.4 
191] 1939 Copgays | 2,654 = aL 
1912 1940 2,896 2,766 -4.5 
1913 1941 CaaS) 2,832 =2,7 


1914 1942 2,943 2,964 +027 
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Table 1.3 "continued" 


Number of births per 1,000 women 


Year of Year of Completed Total 
birth of current cohort fertility Relative 
cohort, Pores _ fertility mei Yratep | difference, 
1915 1943 25966 3,041 es 
1916 1944 2,99] 3,010 +0.6 
LSA) 1945 3,029 3,018 -0.4 
1918 1946 3,074 33074 +9 .8 
1919 1947 3,120 3,595 cil oer 
1920 1948 3,164 3,441 Tone 
1921 1949 S5c0l 3,456 +3..0 
1922 1950 3,249 37455 +63 
1923 1951 SR aM 3,003 re 0 
1924 1952 3,309 3,641 +1020 
1925 1953 34331 Bai Zi nal Nas 
1926 1954 3,933 sisyas +14.8 
1927 1955 Bg302 3283] +14.3 
1928 1956 3,386 3,858 +13.9 
1929 1957 3,424 3,925 +14.6 
1930 1958 3,476 3,880 £1.1..6 
1959 87935 
1960 3,895 
1961 3,840 
1962 35676 
1963 3,694 
1964 3,540 
1965 3,192 


2From 1874 to 1899, these are women born over the course of the 
five-year period which centers on the first of December of the year 
preceding the indicated year. The other cohorts were born over the 
course of the two-year period centering on January 1 of the year 
indicated. The rates for the years 1901-1903, 1905-1908, 1910-1913, 
1915-1918 and 1920-1922 have been interpolated. “DBS, Vital Statistics, 
1965, p. 72. CIn percentages as a ratio of cohort rates. 
Source: Henripin, 1972, Table 2.4, p. 33. 
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been increasing since the 1911 cohort completed its childbearing. It is 
also significant that the 1930 cohort, if these estimates based on the 
1961 data are to be believed, gave birth to as many children as did the 
1893 cohort. A further conclusion drawn from Henripin's analysis, 
which unfortunately does not extend into very recent times or to 
cohorts born in the 1940's, is that "since 1965 . . . period rates no 
longer represent an overestimation of fertility in relation to the 
actual behaviour of women" (Henripin 1972:34). Rather, concludes 
Henripin, it seems that the decline in period fertility accentuates the 
decline in cohort fertility beginning with the 1930 cohort. Henripin 
explains this by suggesting that couples have postponed childbearing 

to some extent. 

Henripin and Legare (1971) and George and Romaniuk (1971) 
extend Henripin's analysis to include more recent cohorts and more 
current rates of period fertility. Henripin and Legare (1971) base 
their analysis on a comparison between completed fertility of ever 
married women for cohorts born from 1903 to 1939 and a period-type 
measure of completed fertility for married women covering calendar 
years 1938-1967, based on a combination of period parity-progression 
ratios computed on the assumption of a fixed distribution of intervals 
between marriage and first birth and between successive births. The 
latter measure is termed the "index of current marriage fertility" 
(Henripin and Légaré, 1971:113). These authors include estimates up 
to the 1935 cohort. They project the completed cohort fertility curve 
to include the 1939 cohort (Henripin and Légaré, 197) Vi59 2. cane 


central findings of this analysis are: 
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(1) from 1946-1961, the current index exceeded cohort 
fertility by some 17 percent, due largely to changes 
in birth timing where couples reduced the intervals 
between marriage and first births and between 
successive births; 
(2) since 1962, cohort fertility exceeds the current index 
by 21 percent with widening birth intervals and a 
substantially greater decline in period marital 
fertility (32 percent from 1959 to 1967) than in 
fertility for corresponding cohorts (6 percent for 
cohorts born in 1931 and 1939). 
The conclusion reached by Henripin and Legare is that "most of the 
recent decline in period rates is explained not by a reduction in the 
size of family, but by a change in the timing of childbearing” 
(Henripin and Légaré, 1974 16 
George and Romaniuk (1971) also compare period and cohort 
fertility rates in an attempt to explain the recent decline in period 
fertility with different conclusions. These authors calculate the 
gain in the rising phase of cohort fertility (from cohort 1910-11 to 
cohort 1929-30) as .71 and of period fertility (from 1937-1959) as 1.30. 
The loss for the declining phase for cohorts (from 1929-30 to 1942-43) 
is .89 and for periods (1959 to 1969) is 1.54 (George and Romaniuk, 
1971:12-13). 
From these figures the impact of family size a 
period total fertility can be estimated at about 55 
percent (0.71/1.30) for the rising phase and at 58 
percent (0.89/1.54) for the declining phase of the 
cycle of fertility. The remaining 45 and 42 percent, 


give the extent of the contribution by the age pattern 
of fertility for the rising and declining phases, 
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respectively (George and Romaniuk, 1971:13). 

The reasoning on which this conclusion rests, not elaborated by George 
and Romaniuk, is that cohort fertility or completed fertility at the 
end of childbearing is purely the result of family size. Period 
fertility, on the other hand, the change in which provides the 
denominator of the ratio, is a mixture of change in completed family 
size with the residual representing changes in fertility due to timing 
Ofebinths'; 

The interest in this thesis lies in examining the degree to 
which completed wanted family size has changed as reflected in cohort 
fertility patterns in Edmonton. The focus is on changes in family size, 
the factor which accounts for the major part of the change in period 
fertility according to George and Romaniuk (1971) and only a minor 
part according to Henripin and Légaré (1971) and Henripin (1972). 
Changes in birth timing are the topic of another thesis based on the 


Same data® 


SO Will not be of principal interest here. It is hoped that 
by reliance on more intensive data than have so far been utilized in 
analyzing Canadian cohort fertility patterns that this thesis will 
contribute to the growing literature directed toward explaining recent 


fertility patterns and trends in Canada. 


1.4 Rationale and Scope of the Thesis 


It is undeniable that man, largely through technological 
innovation, has gained greater control over his environment than he had 
previously. This has been termed a "change from 'fate' to ‘contro} 
orientation'" (Liu, 1967:xx). It would seem that the implications of 


this changed perspective are particularly profound in family life and 
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fertility. It is certainly clear that in North America in the mid- 
1970's, completed family size for most couples is the result of a 
conscious decision to limit fertility. It now seems to be fairly 
widely accepted that fertility is increasingly becoming a matter of 
constrained choice. 

If fertility is seen as a controlled outcome, as opposed to a 
fateful outcome, then fertility decisions are of fundamental relevance 
to understanding fertility behaviour. The social and economic factors 
impinging on these decisions become more essential to explaining 
fertility behaviour than earlier when fertility decisions were less 
easily effected. To fully comprehend modern fertility patterns, values, 
norms and attitudes of prospective parents toward childbearing must be 
considered as crucial determinants of actual fertility. More serious 
attention is deserved as well to the sociological significance of the 
decision-making process itself. As fertility behaviour becomes 
increasingly divorced from uncontrolled forces, the multiple choices 
made by couples which contribute to ultimate fertility performance 
become essential focal points in any attempt to explain fertility. 

If all this appears self-evident, then it should be noted that, 
with few exceptions, demographic efforts at explaining fertility have 
not adequately dealt with the role of values in fertility behaviour 
(Beaver, 1975:42; Davis, 1963:345). To some degree, this may be a 
function of demography's infatuation with the aggregate, often to the 
exclusion of the individual. It also may be related to demography's 
traditional eschewal of theory of the sociological variety (Vance, 
1952; Yaukey, .1969). Most often, demographic explanation of fertility 


is phrased in terms such as "the fertility response," "the population 
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factor," and "the traditional fertility pattern." These phrases may be 
well-suited to the demographer's interest in population phenomena 
viewed in terms of aggregate patterns and differentials. So strong is 
the pull toward aggregate explanation, however, that fertility survey 
data which often include individualistic and motivational responses 

are typically collapsed into aggregates to answer structural questions. 
Fertility behaviour is explained without reference to any intervening 
links between the individual and the aggregate response except the 
elusive idea of group membership. 

With the exception of Davis' (1963:361) pioneering effort to 
point out that demographic changes are mediated through social 
organization or individual cultural interpretations rather than 
impinging on aggregates as unitary forces, demography has had to wait 
for another discipline to come to grips with the role of the individual 
in demographic change. It was economics’.that established a 
theoretical explanation for how micro-forces are translated into 
individual fertility decisions. The economic model, based on the 
theory of consumer choice, is utilized in the thesis as one approach to 
the explanation of fertility behaviour. The model is adapted and 
expanded to include sociological components in order to examine 
fertility behaviour in its more complete contextual setting. 

In addition to the need to study modern fertility behaviour 
in the context of choice, there seems to be a growing interest in 
understanding the dynamics of fertility change. With emerging concern 
in Canada about population issues and thought devoted to the develop- 
ment of a population policy, a study done in a major Western Canadian 


city which focuses on the cohort patterns of fertility determinants 
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may be particularly timely. Since aggregate fertility remains the 
only major component of population change not yet subjected directly 
to effective policy control, it is often seen as the one source of 
uncontrolled population growth in the Western world. Given increasing 
attention to the role of population in economic growth and 
environmental determination, it is likely to become a future policy 
target area in Canada and elsewhere in the Western world. Increased 
understanding of the determinants of family size and how these 
determinants are changing from older cohorts to younger ones could 
ultimately lead to the development of policy approaches which would 
encourage politically and socially palatable trends in future child- 
bearing without the necessity for extreme measures. 

In sum, the concern of the thesis is the reproductive goals or 
family size expectations of childbearers in their economic and social 
context. In particular, the interest is in differentials in wanted 
completed family size by cohort, with emphasis on the element of 
constrained choice involved in wanted fertility. The factors involved 
in the decision to want a particular number of children are examined 
in economic and sociological frameworks as well as by the more 
traditional structural mode of analysis. The methodological approach 
taken in the thesis and the research design of the study from which 
the data are drawn permit testing not only of economic and sociological 
hypotheses about the factors impinging on fertility decisions but 
also of hypotheses about changes in childbearing attitudes and 


behaviour. 
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ho Outline of the Thesis 

Chapter 2 extracts from the vast literature on fertility 
differentials theoretical and basic empirical approaches to the 
explanation of differentials in expected family size. The central 
hypotheses under examination are developed at the end of Chapter 2. 
In Chapter 3, the research design of the Growth of Alberta Families 
Study is described. As well in this chapter, the concepts to be 
used in the thesis are defined operationally and the techniques of 
analysis described. Chapter 4 examines, by means of a traditional 
demographic approach, intercohort differentials in the normative range 
of fertility. Interrelationships among the various measures of family 
size preference are considered in addition to the effect of various 
background variables on intercohort differentials in expected family 
size and wanted fertility. In Chapter 5, its capacity to explain 
intercohort differentials in wanted fertility is tested. The 
utilities model is adapted and expanded into a sociological model in 
Chapter 6, which then is tested also for its power to explain inter- 
cohort patterns. In the latter part of Chapter 6, the explanatory 
power of each of the three models examined in previous chapters, 
background, economic and sociological, are compared. Chapter 7 provides 
a summary of the thesis with conclusions, implications and suggestions 


for future research. 
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CHAPTER 2 


EXPECTED FAMILY SIZE DIFFERENTIALS: 
THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL APPROACHES 

il Theoretical Approaches to Explaining Expected Family Size 

Differentials 

It would probably not be a surprise to demographers, nor to 
theoreticians, for that matter, to say that demographic approaches to 
explaining fertility, generally speaking, have not been strongly 
grounded in theory. It has been said that demographers were engaged 
in theorizing in the middle and late 1950's, a time which saw the 
emergence of the Davis-Blake (1956) framework of intervening variables 
and the Spengler-Duncan (1956) compendium of population theory and 
policy, but were distracted into empiricism when the fertility survey 
approach was applied on an excitingly large scale (Yaukey, 1969:100). 
Yaukey continues by pointing out that it is only relatively recently 
that concern has been expressed about the overly narrow focus of 
fertility research which fails to give much credence to theory (Davis, 
1967; Hauser, 1967). 

Many demographers would support the view expressed by Davis 
that advance in demography is generally not made through attempts at 
developing theory but through the pursuit of particular problems with 


all the conceptual and empirical tools that can be found (Davis, 1959: 
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312-314). This has been interpreted in the context of the ubiquitous 
fertility survey, as explanation by reference to structural 
differentials, an approach which holds a central place in demography. 
Stinchcombe (1968:78), in the course of a discussion of the nature and 
types of theoretical explanation, describes this type of demographic 
explanation as "the simplest and most primitive of complex causal 
structures in social explanation." Goldscheider (1971:226), on the 
other hand, holds that examination of structural differentials 
represents a fundamental way of locating determinants of causal 
factors involved in the processes under study. To Goldscheider's way 
of thinking, the study of sub-group differentials could be seen as 
the first step in the formulation of a comprehensive explanatory theory. 
Explanations of differentials in family size expectations are 
a basic aspect of the empirical tradition of massive fertility surveys. 
Data on family size expectations typically are available only from 
these surveys, although they are now being collected routinely in the 
United States as part of the Current Population Surveys (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1972). Possibly for this reason, explanations of 
differentials in family size expectations have been couched largely in 
structural terms. The role of background variables such as religion, 
education, income, occupation, female labour force status, race (in the 
U.S.) and recently ethnicity and nativity (in Canada) has been 
emphasized. Research reports of all major KAP surveys abound in 
findings of differentials, with expected family size typically 
receiving special emphasis. A review of the major findings of these 


Studies is presented in Section 2.4. 
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Despite the overwhelming emphasis in the demographic literature 
On explanation through structural differentials, there are hints of 
alternative or supplemental explanations of expected family size 
variation. It is probably significant that many of these non- 
Structural approaches have their origins in sociology or economics 
rather than demography. Others are based solidly on the structural 
approach but delve into the theoretical basis for structural 
differentials relying on sociological or economic concepts. The four 
theoretical explanatory frameworks to be elaborated here include: the 
normative approach, the socialization approach, the utilities approach 
and the social change approach. 

The normative approach to explaining variation in expected 
family size is far from an integrated theoretical framework. This 
approach stems directly out of the vast fertility survey literature 
which consistently reveals the existence of a normative order 
regulating family size within a specified range (Balakrishnan et al., 
1975; Blake, 1974; Bumpass and Westoff, 1969; Freedman et al., 1959; 
Freedman et al., 1965a; Henripin and Laipierre-Adamcyk, 1974; 
McLaughlin, 1974; Ryder and Westoff, 1971; Whelptin et al., 1966; and 
Westoff et al., 1957). Basically this approach views expected 
family size within the context of normatively defined reproductive 
goals or rationalizations. Family size preferences are viewed along a 
definite scale from ideal to desired to expected to actual parity. 

The normative approach could be seen as an attempt, although 
only a partial one, to render explicit an aspect of the model which 
serves aS an implicit guide in fertility survey research. That is, 


couples establish a reproductive target, which is influenced by 
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perceived normative pressures, and then aim toward it more or less 
successfully. The reproductive target notion has been criticized by 
several demographers (Goldberg, 1960; Mishler and Westoff, 1955; 
Namboodiri, 1974; and Ryder, 1973) as being fallacious on two counts. 
Firstly, couples may make fertility decisions sequentially. Secondly, 
people may have no reproductive targets at all which guide their 
fertility behaviour. The advantage of the normative approach is that 
although it leaves aside many questions basic to the existence or 
non-existence of reproductive goals, it permits examination of the 
interrelationships among the range of measures of family size 
references. By this means, some assessment can be made of the role of 
perceived norms of family size in the determination of family size 
choices. Whether these choices are realistic representations of 
reproductive targets remains a question to be answered by means of 
another explanatory model. 

An essential consideration in the normative approach is that in 
examination of the scale of family size preferences, statements may be 
made about the existence and nature of a normative order which governs 
fertility behaviour. It is not possible, however, to ascertain the 
actual mechanisms involved in forming notions of family size, by means 
of this approach alone. For example, it may be that women develop 
their ideas of how many children they want .in terms of some conception 
of what is the ideal family size, determine their reproductive choices 
in terms of that desire and then proceed to bear children in accordance 
with the choice made. It may be just the opposite, however. Women 
may have a given number of children which becomes the stated number 


they expect and then report that number as the number they desire and 
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finally equate their experience with that of the average family (Ryder 
and Westoff, 1971:30). In either case, the normative approach seems to 
afford the opportunity to explain expected family size differentials 
from the viewpoint of an established theoretical concept in sociology, 
the cultural norm. 

A second alternative to the structural explanatory approach, 
intimately allied with the normative approach is also based on the 
theoretical literature of sociology. This approach views the establish- 
ment of personal family size expectations in terms of value social- 
ization. Espoused primarily by Westoff and Potvin (1967), the social- 
ization approach takes the position that family size preferences 
reflect norms to which individuals are socialized early in life in much 
the same way that children learn other values and behaviour patterns. 
Following Westoff and Potvin (1967:122-124), who have developed what 
they call a "theory of ideal family size formation," family size in the 
couple's families of origin, reference groups with whom the woman, in 
particular, identifies in late adolescence and early adulthood, and 
the social context of the childhood environment are all important in 
the development of family size preferences and expectations. 

The central advantage of the socialization approach is that it 
elaborates, to some extent, much of what remains implicit in the 
structural approach. It provides some theoretical mechanisms by which 
subgroup membership is translated into behaviour. Subgroup differentials 
may be viewed, in accordance with the socialization approach, as 
reflections of broad adult reference groups which provide reinforcement 
for individual family size choices. Alternatively major subgroup 


affiliations, having the characteristic of typically not changing over 
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the course of one's life, may be seen as continuities of early childhood 
socialization pressures. By placing the explanation of fertility in 

the realm of social process, shaping and influencing attitudes, beliefs 
and actions by which parents operate as well as children, this approach 
has the additional advantage of drawing the researcher's attention to 
the possibility of generational change or continuity in family size 
orientation. 

The utilities approach to explaining fertility differentials, 
sometimes called the new home economics or the economic model of 
fertility behaviour, represents a recent attempt by economists to apply 
the microeconomic theory of consumer behaviour to the analysis of human 
fertility. "Their interest has been spurred in part by the relative 
lack of success that sociologists and demographers have had in 
explaining the determinants of family size" (Turchi, 1975:1). 
Essentially, the utilities model in its various guises, takes the view 
that fertility analysis, in twentieth century North America, requires a 
model which accounts for the study of resource allocation decisions made 
under constraint. The economic approach basically sees childbearing 
decisions in terms of utility maximization. A person or couple, 
presumably acting rationally, will only decide to have a child if the 
expected value of that child (roughly equivalent to marginal utility) 
is perceived as equivalent to or greater than the cost of the child 
(equivalent to marginal cost). A clear exposition of these basic notions 
and the application of them to sociological problems is provided by 
McKenzie and Tulloch (1975). 

Although the relation of economic factors and fertility has been 


long recognized (Lorimer, 1954:248-249), with even Malthus granting 
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credence to the importance of standard of living to population growth 
(Malthus et al., 1960:40), it is only recently that economic theory has 
been fully brought to bear in fertility analysis. The origins of this 
recent economic approach to explaining fertility are generally traced 
to Becker (1960). In fact, the path-breaking occurred earlier in a 
book by Leibenstein (1957:159-165) in which it is suggested that the 
demand for children may be examined in light of several types of 
utilities and types of costs. | Becker's (1960) proposal, in contrast, 
applies in a rather straightforward way the theory of demand for 
consumer durables to the demand for children. 

Since Leibenstein and Becker, the fertility literature has 
experienced a rather sensational flourish of criticisms, counter- 
criticisms, embellishments, elaborations and applications of other 
aspects of economic theories to fertility behaviour. The general 
conclusion, which is far from unanimous, is that the utilities model 
holds great promise in explaining fertility behaviour. More recent 
work has moved out of economic theories of consumer durables and into 
theories of "household choice" (Easterlin, 1969; Schultz, 1973, 1974; 
1975; Sheldon, 1973) and the incorporation of sociological principles 
and concepts in the economic model (Scanzoni, 1975; Turchi, 1975). 
Evidence of the profundity of the effects of the economic or utilities 
approach may be found in the Turchi (1975) book which has as one of 
its explicit goals, "to present in rigorous fashion an integrated socio- 
economic theory of fertility that allows noneconomic determinants to 
interact in a plausible way with economic determinants" (Turchi, 1975: 
2). The Schultz (1975) compendium provides further evidence of the 


impact of economic theory on population with Nerlove's "Toward a New 
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Theory of Population and Economic Growth" and Willis’ “Economic Theory of 
Fertility Behavior." 

The central advantage of the utilities approach to explaining 
fertility rests in its solid grounding in theory. It permits analysis 
of fertility behaviour in the context of a decision framework of scarce 
Or at least limited resources. Although not without drawbacks, the 
utilities approach, particularly with the very recent incorporation of 
sociological components verges on developing into a comprehensive theory 
of fertility. A major goal of the thesis is the testing of a version of 
the utilities model with economic dimensions as well as sociological 
for its power to explain intercohort fertility differentials. The 
details of the models to be tested with Edmonton data will be developed 
in the introductory sections of Chapters 5 and 6 respectively. 

The social change approach to explaining differentials in 
expected family size, like the normative and socialization approaches 
is not yet a solid theoretical explanation. Derived directly from the 
notion of the change in perspective over time from fate to control 
outlined in Chapter 1, this approach is based on the observation that 
modern societies have experienced a "revolution in fertility control 
values" (Bumpass, 1973:67) which has brought about what Bumpass terms 
a "new fertility regime." A major contention of this approach is that 
the rapid diffusion of the pill has contributed to a fundamental 
change in the gestalt surrounding fertility decisions. Central to this 
notion is that it is not pill-use specifically but the changed rules 
under which fertility decisions are made, brought about by the 
possibilities of effectively controlled childbearing, that are critical 


to the emergence of a new fertility regime. This approach has not yet 
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been subjected to extensive empirical testing. Scanzoni (1975) tests 
aspects of it using U.S. data. 

This section represents an attempt to describe in abbreviated 
form the major theoretical approaches to the explanation of differ- 
entials in expected family size. Following a discussion of some of 
the central criticisms of these theoretical approaches, the basic 
Orientation of the thesis will be presented. The remainder of this 
chapter will discuss the analytic approach to expected family size, 
review relevant empirical findings, offer ctiticisms of these findings, 
and will conclude with the development of the guiding hypotheses of 


the thesis. 


Ze Criticisms of Theoretical Approaches to Explanation 


A recurrent problem in the attempt to explain demographic 
phenomena is the paucity of unified exploratory theories. This is no 
less problematic in fertility studies where the impressive set of 
insights into fertility determinants guided by analyses of 
differentials both impedes development of systematic theory, in 
providing exciting distractions in the empirical world, and calls out 
for theoretical binding. Demographers have accused themselves of 
paying heed to too many masters in their enthusiasm to collect fertility 
data throughout the world (Ryder, 1973:496). It is unfortunately true 
that masters concerned with policy decisions often have more interest 
in data collection than inclination to invest in development of 
theoretical frameworks, a principle which has contributed undoubtedly 
to the fertility researcher's immersion in multi-purpose empirical 


Surveys. 
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It seems fairly evident that structural explanations of 
fertility differentials, even if viewed within a normative context and 
as part of a social process, are becoming increasingly insufficient. 
In part, the reason for this is incompleteness of the theoretical 
framework. Traditional demographic explanations of fertility attempt 
to relate social and demographic factors directly to fertility 
behaviour without the benefit of intervening links. They, therefore, 
provide little insight into the mechanisms by which group membership 
is translated into fertility behaviour. Even reference to perceived 
norms and socializing influences ignores much of the context of 
fertility decisions and actions. 

Changes in fertility and fertility-related behaviour, which 
paradoxically have come to light largely through the findings of 
fertility surveys, have added to the increasing explanatory incapacity 
of traditional demographic approaches to fertility analysis. The 
differentials which in the past have been given much credence, never 
impressive statistically, are disappearing as we increasingly converge 
in our fertility behaviour. Turchi (1975:14) notes that this is 
particularly true for analyses of direct relationships between social 
norms and fertility. Ryder (1973:905) suggests that "whatever the 
cross-sectional differentials, the level of fertility has gone up for 
every subgroup and then it has come down for every subgroup and we are 
far from an explanation of why that happened or whether it will happen 
again." 


The economic approach to explaining fertility represents a 


first attempt in the development of a comprehensive theory of fertility. 


The early proponents of this approach were criticized on grounds 
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basically similar to those that have traditionally been used by non- 
economists for undermining the arguments of economists. The seecneiay 
criticisms include assuming a greater degree of rationality than 
actually exists and discounting the social context of reproduction. 
Both of these tacks are taken by Blake (1968) in her extensive 
critical comments on the original formulation of the economic model by 
Becker (1960). 

In more specific terms, Blake (1968:15) questions the basic 
analogy of children to consumer durables on several grounds. First, 
she asserts that "there is no direct control over the acquisition of 
wanted cars, refrigerators and houses" (Blake, 1968:15). Second, the 
known "normative irrevocability" of becoming parents must be assumed 
to enter the model, rendering the child demand model substantially 
different from the consumer durable model. Third, public support 
favouring the dominance of family values over economic rationality 
contributes to the creation of social institutions which prevent the 
inhibition of reproduction by economic factors (Blake, 1968:16). Last, 
the economic model which views child demand as analogous to demand for 
consumer durables ignores the idea that parents are producers as well as 
consumers of children, with consequent potential for production 
problems affecting child demand decisions as well as expected 
utilities. 

Blake's criticisms, as well as those of Okun (1960) and 
Duesenberry (1960) have led to a dismissal of Becker's (1960) original 
formulation of the economic model as essentially fallacious. Even if 
the direct analogy of children to consumer goods has proved difficult 


in reality, the notion that fertility behaviour, as other social 
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behaviour, has a distinctly rational component which may be explored in 
economic terms has been enticing for those who would explain the modern 
fertility pattern. The economic model consequently has been broadened. 
Among the first attempts at application of utilities functions apart 
from the theory of consumer durables was Mincer's (1963) focus on 
opportunity costs to women of childbearing and childrearing. This 
was followed by a more sophisticated theoretical exploration of 
the place of an additional child in the family's time budget as well 
as income budget (Becker, 1965; Ben-Porath, 1973; DeTray, 1973; 
Michael, 1973; and Willis, 1973). Efforts of late have been devoted to 
the explanation of population change in terms of the economic approach 
(Easterlin, 1969; Schultz, 1973; 1974; 1975). The most recent develop- 
ment is the emergence of what could be called sociological utilities 
models which attempt to discredit one of the central criticisms of the 
Original economic model, its Aeanaretl of the social context of 
reproduction (Scanzoni, 1975; Turchi, 1976). 

The economic approach may have relevance as well outside the 
modernized world where it has been assumed that fertility is less of 
a question of rational choice. Simon, in an excellent review of the 
rational nature of childbearing in a cross-cultural context, has 
pointed out that "fertility is everywhere clearly subject to atleast 
some rational control . . . and hence other objective forces influence 
behaviour to a significant degree, everywhere and always" (Simon, 
1974:14). Some authors Germaine, 1975; Moen, 1976.) are beginning to 
show the potential of the economic model to explain fertility in the 
Third World. 


The clear advantage of an economic model which incorporates 
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sociological factors is that the rational choice aspects of fertility 
behaviour may be analyzed simultaneously with the social and cultural 
influences on fertility. Separation of these two sets of factors, 
largely by artificial disciplinary walls, seems unwarranted. It is 
for this reason that the work of Scanzoni (1975) and Turchi (1976) are 
welcome newcomers to the rapidly growing literature sometimes called 
“the new home economics." The efforts of these two authors represent 
a first major step toward meeting the earlier call for development of 
some theoretical framework which incorporates social considerations 
into the economic approach (Easterlin, 1969:150). 

This section and the preceding one have attempted to summarize 
the literature on theoretical approaches to expected family size and 
the central criticisms of these approaches. The next section will 
introduce the analytic uses of expected family size. Following a 
review of the empirical literature and a brief discussion of some 
criticisms of the empirical approaches, theoretical orientations and 
empirical findings will be brought directly to bear on the thesis 


problem in the last section of this chapter. 


ARS The Analytic Approach to Expected Family Size 

Analytically, expected family size data have been used principally 
in two ways: (1) as a means of extending cohort fertility to make 
birth projections (Freedman et al., 1959); and (2) as a surrogate for 
completed family size in studies of differential fertility (Mishler 
et al., 1955). The first approach was used in the original Growth 


of American Families Study (GAF-I) (Freedman et al., 1959), which had 


as one of its purposes the improvement of fertility forecasts. The 
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method employed has been called "daring in its simplicity" (Ryder and 
Westoff, 1971:37), that is, to ask each woman to make her own forecast 
of her own fertility. Errors were anticipated at the individual level 
but it was thought that aggregate forecasts would prove reasonable. 
Hindsight shows that the GAF-I aggregate forecasts of mean eventual 
parity, based on statements of expected family size, were on the whole 
underestimates (Ryder and Westoff, 1971:43). Here, of course, it must 
be emphasized that much estimation of additional factors such as 
nuptiality and age pattern of fertility is required in estimating final 
parities (completed family size) for various cohorts to achieve 
forecasts of mean eventual parity of all women. It has been largely 
concluded that projections of fertility rates per se on the basis of 
expected family size data collected at a single point in time are not 
likely to be highly accurate. 

The second analytic approach to expected family size is the 
more common one. The basic method consists of deriving indices of 
completed fertility experience on the basis of either cohorts for time 
series data or periods for cross-sectional data. For time series data, 
cohorts typically are defined by both age and time. Retrospective 
histories by age cohort generally characterize cross-sectional data. 
The purpose in computing surrogates of completed family size in both 
cases has been to examine differentials in the fertility measure 
within the normative context as outlined in Section 2.1. Several ways 
have been devised to analyze, in this manner, completed fertility or 
Surrogate completed fertility which have relevance here. These include 
the cohort approach, the expectations approach and the synthetic cohort 


approach. 
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The cohort approach seas sts of analyzing the fertility 
experiences of actual cohorts. The challenge stems from the fact that 
only the oldest cohorts have actually completed their fertility. As 
Ryder (1973:499) suggests, given that "the events summarized 
occurred several decades ago (and what may have happened then may be 
ill-remembered, or deftly reconstructed) [and] since the maximum 
interest in the study is generated by its description of contemporary 
experience .. . the result is unlikely to make headlines." This 
problem led to the expectations approach, a simple appending of the 
respondent's stated additional expected births to her actual family 
size to derive an index of completed family size. Clearly, the result 
is a mixture of past experience and anticipations which may or may not 
allow for future errors. "It would not be much of a parody to claim 
that the typical respondent recounts to us a catalogue of her past 
follies and then swears that her future will be free of error" 

(Ryder, 1973:499). The third approach is the synthetic cohort approach. 
Essentially, the experience of women at various stages of the life 

cycle are accumulated and are considered for analytic purposes to be 
time series data. The difficulty arises from the highly variable time 
pattern of fertility among successive cohorts and the distortion of 
reality resulting from the assumption of continuity. 

A new method combines the three approaches. Ryder and 
Westoff (1973), in a research paper prepared for the U.S. Commission on 
Population Growth and the American Future, attempt to solve some of the 
conceptual difficulties described above by separating wanted births 
from unwanted births. Assuming that the largest component of future 


expectations is births that are wanted, actual births that are reported 
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as unwanted are eliminated prior to adding in future expected or 
intended births. The result is a somewhat purer index of wanted 
completed family size than is obtained by direct application of the 
expectations approach. It has the additional advantage of eliminating 
from analysis that part of actual fertility, unwanted, which has been 
most confounding in analyses of intercohort differentials because of 
its direct variation with age or reproductive life stage. 

The index is then analyzed by cohorts which are neither birth 
cohorts nor marriage cohorts but a combination of both called 
"equivalent birth cohorts" by Ryder and Westoff (1973:474). The 
advantages of employing "equivalent birth cohorts" include at least 
partial solution to the perpetual problem in analysis of differentials 
in expected family size: that age at marriage varies inversely with 
and duration of marriage varies directly with expected family size. 

A second advantage is that the problem of any two cohorts being the 
Same age at different times is partially eliminated by having age and 
cohort not completely synonymous. The “equivalent birth cohorts" to 


be used in the thesis are developed in Chapter 3. 


2.4 Review of Relevant Empirical Literature on Expected Family Size 


It is far beyond the possibilities of this thesis to review in 
any comprehensive sense the vast empirical literature on expected 
family size differentials. It has been mentioned already that questions 
on family size expectations constitute standard fare in any fertility 
Survey, in addition to being collected on a routine basis in the U.S. 
A comprehensive review of all these cross-cultural findings would 


entail a major bibliographic undertaking with a questionable result 
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Since the findings from many cultures have little relevance to the 
Canadian context of interest in the thesis. 

This section intends to systematically draw out of the vast 
literature findings, derived from the North American experience, which 
have direct relevance to the problem posed in this thesis. Following 
a discussion of the American empirical findings, some attention will be 


given to the sparser Canadian findings. 


2.4.1 American Literature 

It has been claimed that more is known about the fertility of 
the American population than about that of any other nation (Freedman, 
1962:211). Clearly, "a substantial part of our knowledge of American 
fertility is based on the results of a series of national surveys’ 
(Ryder, 1973:495). Given the abundant data on fertility in the U.S. 
and the resourcefulness of American demographers in analyzing these 
data, it seems appropriate to review some of the basic U.S. findings 
On expected family size relevant to this thesis. 

Most of the American findings on expected family size, like 
empirical findings from other parts of the world, are based on 
examination of structural differentials in fertility survey data. The 
first fertility survey in the world was conducted in the U.S. in 1941. 
Information was gathered from 1444 "relatively fecund" couples in the 
city of Indianapolis. The sampling criteria, more restrictive than 
in most subsequent studies, called for both husband and wife to be 
native white Protestants with eighth grade education or more, married 
during 1927-29, neither previously married, with the husband under 40 


years old and the wife under 30 at the time of marriage and residing in 
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a large city for most of their married lives (Whelpton and Kiser, 1958). 
This study, generally known as the Indianopolis Study, differs from its 
successors in three significant ways: (1) it sets out to test a series 
of clearly defined hypotheses; (2) it focuses largely on individual 
motivations with respect to fertility; and (3) it emphasizes the 
husband's as well as the wife's fertility aspirations (Kiser and 
Whelpton, 1953). 

The dependent variables in the majority of the 23 Indianopolis 
hypotheses were proportion of couples practising contraception 
effectively and the size of planned families. Variations in expected 
family size and intercohort differentials in completed family size were 
not of specific interest in the IndianOpolis study. Nonetheless, some 
of the Indianapolis findings are of relevance to the thesis problem. 
With respect to socio-economic status it was found that (1) the higher 
the socio-economic status, the higher the proportion of couples 
practising contraception effectively and the larger the planned families; 
(2) the effective practice of contraception is directly associated 
with economic security but the greater the feeling of economic 
insecurity, the smaller the planned families; and (3) the larger the gap 
between actual and desired levels of living, typically greater for those 
in lower socio-economic groups, the lower the proportion practising 
effective contraception and the larger the planned families (Kiser and 
Whelpton, 1953:97-99). With respect to childhood socialization 
influences, methodological difficulties and small numbers in certain 
categories, like rural in-migrants, prevent conclusions which could have 


been of relevance to the thesis problem. Attempts to test rationality 
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of behaviour by measuring tendency to plan in general, interest in 
religion and adherence to traditions, which could have had direct 
bearing on the issues addressed in this thesis, were thwarted by the 
confounding influences of socio-economic status (Kiser and Whelpton, 
1953:104-105). 

The Detroit Surveys of 1955 and 1958 focused on the underlying 
differences in family activities which could provide the basis for 
fertility differentials previously attributed to socio-economic status. 
These studies, focusing on young married women of all parities, also 
had an interest in family size preferences and in particular, family 
size expectations. The essential findings of the Detroit studies are: 
(1) for women, the influential set of conditions in family size 
decisions are family activity variables, while for men status variables 
are critical; (2) for couples with small families (0 to 1 child), the 
variable with the greatest influence on number of children wanted is 
the proportion of leisure time activities of the wife that are home- 
centered; and (3) for couples with three or more children, status is 
the important influence on wanted family size (Goldberg, 1958). The 
salient contribution of the Detroit studies to the fertility literature 
is the placing of family size preferences and expectations within the 
framework of an analysis of family roles rather than focusing only on 
structural differentials. It is surprising that this approach was not 
reinitiated until the 1970's with the advent of the new economic model 
(Schultz, 1973; 1974; 1975; Sheldon, 1973; and Turchi, 1975) and the 
sociological model (Scanzoni, 1975). 

The Detroit studies made specific analytic. use of expected 


family size data (Goldberg et al., 1959). On the basis of re-interviews 
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in 1958 with women first interviewed in 1955, a very small net error in 
1955 stated family size expectations was found. "A net error of 
Virtually zero results from a series of upward and downward revisions 
in expected number of children by the individual women" (Goldberg 
et al., 1959:377). Goldberg and his associates confirm the earlier 
finding of Westoff et al. (1957) that predictive accuracy of stated 
family size expectations is very likely a function of experience in the 
domestic role. It is concluded by Goldberg et al. (1959:381) that "the 
primary determinants of the accuracy of fertility predictions lie in 
family cycle characteristics." 

The first Growth of American Families study (GAF-I), a 1955 
national study, was an offspring of the Indianopolis study. Based on 
a sample of married white women aged 18-39 living in private households 
with their husbands present or absent due to military service 
(Freedman et al., 1959:10), GAF-I set out to "learn more than we know 
now about the factors which determine the number of children that 
married couples have and the time when they have them" (Freedman et al., 
1959:v). Specifically, GAF-I sought to obtain baseline demographic 
and social data on a nationwide scale that would enable predictions of 
future fertility trends and to estimate the incidence of sterility, 
fecundity impairment and contraceptive use in the population (Freedman 
et al., 1959:8-9). To achieve its primary purpose of improved 
prediction, GAF-I relied heavily on individual women's own forecasts of 
their future fertility, their stated expected completed family size. 

Respondents were asked in GAF-I how many children they had 


already borne and how many they expected to bear in the future (Freedman 


et al., 1959:216). In addition, they were asked how certain they were 
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of their expectations (Freedman et al., 1959:479), If they were not 
certain, they were ates for the smallest and largest number of births 
they thought they would have. On this basis, maximum, minimum and most 
likely expectations were computed. The majority of respondents 
expected 2, 3, or 4 births in all. In spite of some earlier scant 
evidence suggesting that there exists a rather small correlation between 
birth expectations of the bride and actual birth experience recorded 
subsequently at the individual level (Freedman et al., 1959:218), the 
GAF-I researchers concluded that stated birth expectations of their 
respondents were fairly realistic. This conclusion rests on the 
observation that approximately two-thirds of all expected children were 
already born at the time of the survey. Most women, it was assumed, 

had had considerable experience with both motherhood and contraceptive 
use and therefore had a realistic basis for their expectations. Younger 
women with less experience in childbearing gave reports on future 
expectations which appeared to Freedman and his associates to be 
realistic in terms of the experience of the older women in their sample 
(Freedman et al., 1959:219). In addition, it was anticipated that at 
the aggregate level expectations would be more relaible than at the 
individual level. 

The GAF-I investigators set out to infer change by analyzing 
intercohort patterns in family size expectations. Essentially, they 
concluded that among the white population of the U.S. there had been a 
steady decline in the average number of children born per married 
woman from women born in 1871-75 to women born in 1915-25 (Freedman 
et al., 1959:226). They note that "the expectations of the wives 


interviewed in this study suggest that the average size of completed 
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families is in the ‘process of rising substantially" (Freedman et al., 1959: 


228) but, it is cautioned, that the decline in the proportion of very 
large families continues. It is recognized that both age at marriage 
and experience with childbearing affect levels of fertility expectations 
but no attempt is made in GAF-I to deal with these difficulties. 
Following an analysis of cohort birth expectations by social and 
economic group membership, it is concluded that differentials by these 
groups are disappearing (Freedman et al., 1959:318). 

The last part of the GAF-I analysis, and the most controversial, 
attempts to broaden observed patterns in cohort fertility to forecast 
future fertility trends. The critical problem faced by GAF-I 
researchers in this regard was that they had data only from a survey at 
One point in time, with any two cohorts by definition being at 
different ages at the same time. Their fertility projections are the 
first to utilize fertility expectations from a national survey, the 
fertility experiences of actual cohorts and the forecaster's inter- 
pretation of past trends in period birth rates (Freedman et al., 1959: 
371). Subsequent developments have quite clearly shown that GAF-I 
forecasts were too low on the average (Ryder and Westoff, 1967:157). 

The general conclusion drawn from the GAF-I experience is that 
"expectations estimates from a single survey are unreliable forecasts" 
(Ryder and Westoff, 1967:157). 

The second Growth of American Families Study (GAF-II), conducted 
in 1960, had as one of its primary purposes to see how well women 
interviewed in 1955 (GAF-I) had predicted the number of children that 


women similar to them would have during 1955-1960 (Whelpton et al., 1966: 
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[8 GAF-TI investigators were in a much stronger position than their 
GAF-I colleagues to assess intercohort differentials in expected family 
size because they would compare expected fertility of the same cohort 
at two successive ages. The striking conclusion of GAF-II is that "the 
actual behaviour of comparable women in the interim period [between 
GAF-I and GAF-II] corresponds closely on the average with what those 
representatives of the same aggregate who were interviewed in 1955 said 
they were going to do" (Ryder and Westoff, 1967:153). "Fecund wives 
in 1955 expected an average of almost one birth each (.90 to .93), and 
the 1960 wives who were fecund in 1955 reported that they had had 
almost precisely that number (.92)" (Whelpton et al., 1966:15). 

GAF-II also utilized cohort birth expectations for forecasting. 
A comparison of the additional births expected in 1955 and 1960 and the 
relative changes in expectations (Whelpton et al., 1966:14) led to the 
following observations. "(1) there has been a substantial intracohort 
change in expectations; (2) although increases predominate, the 
amounts of change, both absolute and relative, are highly variable from 
cohort to cohort and time period to time period; (3) the discrepancies 
do not seem to differ systematically by age at marriage or period of 
observation" (Ryder and Westoff, 1967:158). Being aware of these 
problems, the GAF-II investigators incorporated into their fertility 
forecasts an adjustment for the systematic increase in expected parity 
with age (Whelpton et al., 1966:377), although they recognized that the 
irregular pattern of changes in intercohort expectations made it 
difficult to adjust with confidence. The resulting forecasts by cohort 
were far superior to those made by GAF-I, even though the GAF-II 


forecasts have since been shown to be below the actual levels of fertility 
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(Ryder and Westoff, 1967:158) . The central conclusion of the fore- 
casting efforts was that total cohort fertility may be starting to 
decline. 

The National Fertility Study (NFS) of 1965 followed GAF-I and 
GAF-II. Unlike its predecessors, NFS was more exclusively concerned 
with the estimation of parameters than with preparation of forecasts. 
The sample size (5,617) was larger and the sampling criteria less 
restrictive than in the earlier studies (Ryder and Westoff, 1971:11-12). 
In utilizing family size expectations data for comparative purposes, 
NFS imposes an age at marriage control (Ryder and Westoff, 1971:45). 
The central conclusion of the NFS analysis of expected parity is that 
younger cohorts are likely to experience a substantial rise in their 
age at childbearing with a small decline in eventual mean parity 
(Ryder and Westoff, 1971:52). The stability and reliability of 
expected family size data as a measure of future aggregate fertility is 
confirmed again. 

The 1970 National Fertility Study has been a focal point for 
reflection and reconsideration of the results of fertility surveys 
thus far (Ryder, 1973). So far only limited results from the survey 
have appeared in print. Some of these findings are relevant to the 
thesis problem: (1) ". . . the entire decline in births within 
marriage across the decade of the 'sixties' can be attributed to the 
improvement in the control of fertility" (Westoff, 1975:579); (2) 
" >. . a substantial downward revision of future intended births has 
occurred" (Ryder and Westoff, 1973:475). (3) "Probably the best single 
predictor of fertility uncovered in our study is age at marriage" 


(Westoff, 1975:577); (4) ". . . by 1970, one-half of American couples 
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at risk of unintended conception - . . Were protected by highly 
effective modern contraception that is coitus-independent" (Westoff, 
1975 :573) 3 (5) "The 1970 NFS provides no support at all for the 
hypothesis that income bears a positive relation with fertility" 
(Westoff, 1975:578); (6) "The hypothesis of competition between child- 
bearing and non-familial roles is supported by the finding that sex- 
role traditionalism is positively correlated with wanted fertility 
(among whites only . . . )" (Westoff, 1975:578); (7) "The perception 
of the importance of population growth as a problem may play a 
substantial role in the number of children desired" (Westoff, 1975:578). 
The direct intellectual descendant of the Indianopolis Study 
is the Princeton Study, of particular interest here because of its 
time series orientation. This study, the first of longitudinal 
fertility, sought to provide answers to questions raised in the 
Indianopolis Study on motivational links between environmental factors 
and fertility behaviour and decisions. By its longitudinal approach, 
the pitfalls of post-factum interpretation are overcome. The study 
began in 1957 with a sample size of 1,165 women all of whom had given 
birth to their second child about six months earlier. These women 
were re-interviewed in 1960, 1963 and 1967 at which time the original 
sample had shrunk to 833 respondents (Bumpass and Westoff, 1970). The 
Salient finding of this study is that the wife's desired family size 
six months after the birth of the second child was the best predictor 
of fertility over the next three years (Westoff et al., 1963:67). The 
second strongest predictor was the average length of the first two birth 
intervals. The results of another longitudinal study in Taiwan 


(Freedman et al., 1975) indicate that the best predictor of future 
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fertility in a contracepting society is expressed attitudes toward 
wanting more children. These attitudes were found to be better 
predictors than actual characteristics for both modern and less 
advanced segments of the population. 

Turchi (1975), in recent work mentioned in Section 2.1, 
empirically tests an integrated socio-economic theory of fertility 
through reanalysis of GAF-II data and data from the Survey of Economic 
Opportunity. Using family size expectations as an analogue for 
demand for children, Turchi examines the relationships between several 
explanatory variables contained in the economic model and demand for 
children. His basic findings from the GAF-II data of direct relevance 
here are: (1) family size in wife's family of origin has a significant 
direct effect on demand for children (Turchi, 1975:195); (2) expected 
family size of older women, bearing children around the time of the 
Depression, was considerably less than for the middle cohorts, with 
younger cohorts expecting fewer than middle cohorts (Turchi, 1975:188- 
195); (3) lack of farm background on the part of either spouse 
continues to exert a negative effect on fertility (Turchi, 1975:195); 
(4) "Women who have worked for any reason expect fewer children than 
those women who have not worked since marriage" (Turchi, 1975:196); 
(5) couples in which neither spouse is Catholic expect fewer children 
than couples in which both spouses are Catholic with mixed couples 
intermediate in expectations (Turchi, 1975:196); (6) surprisingly, 
wives active in outside organizations expect more children than do 
inactive wives (Turchi, 1975:196); (7) both those wives who thought 


they could plan and those who felt they could not plan expected fewer 
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children than those who were unsure as to their planning capabilities 
(Turchi, 1975:197); (8) "Later marriage appears to lead to 

expectation of smaller families and early marriage seems to imply 
Slightly larger families" (Turchi, 1975:197); (9) women with eight or 
less years of education would appear to expect larger families but the 
expected negative impact of a college education on the demand for 
children is not found (Turchi, 1975:197);(10) potential income of the 
couple seems not to be a major determinant of family size, possibly 
because of multicolinearity in parameter estimates (Turchi, 1975:191-2, 
198); and (11) expected family size is slightly lowered by disagreement 
between husbands and wives about their family size desires (Turchi, 
19753200) . 

Scanzoni (1975), in efforts that parallel Turchi's, has 
developed a sociological utilities model by which he examines child- 
bearing decisions and fertility expectations in the U.S. Starting with 
a concern about the linkages between economic opportunity and the family 
System, Scanzoni focuses on marital role specialization and commitment 
to opportunity participation as these affect fertility decisions 
(Scanzoni, 1975:1-2). Specifically, his interest is in the relation of 
sex role norms to fertility. The study relies on a sample of 3,096 
interviews conducted in ten metropolitan areas in the East North 
Central U.S. in 1971. The sample, unlike most previous fertility surveys, 
includes both men and women in approximately equal numbers (Scanzoni, 
1975:13-14). Scanzoni approaches the analysis of birth Ni eeetons by 


sex role orientations with the following comments: 
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As a result of earlier socialization as well as other 
forces in the larger social structure, American society 

may be undergoing a very gradual change in the structure 

of sex roles. Concomitant with this is the change in the 

level of birth expectations and intentions. Our 

suggestion is that these two changes--so highly 

Significant for the larger society--are linked together 

and that indeed the latter may in part be an outcome of 

the former. (Scanzoni, 1975:65) 

Of relevance to the thesis problem are the following findings 
of Scanzoni: (1) "Preferences for individualistic rewards and 
egalitarian role structures depress orientations toward children or 
familistic rewards;" "The more egalitarian or individualistic wives 
are, the fewer children they intend to have." (Scanzoni, 1975:71); 
(2) "Sex role modernity (along with education and age at marriage) 
affects current work decisions which probably depress birth intentions" 
(Scanzoni, 1975:73); (3) "In predicting the lower birth intentions of 
non-working wives, the betas suggest it is the wife's instrumental 
self-concept that carries the strongest direct influence" (Scanzoni, 
1975:73), which does not correlate with sex role modernity or education 
but does correlate with task-capability (Scanzoni, 1975:74); and (4) 


among highly educated women, sex role dimensions are strongly 


correlated with reduced birth intentions (Scanzoni, 1975:75). 


2.4.2 Canadian Literature 

Empirical examinations of expected family size in Canada are 
much scarcer than in the U.S. These data as yet are not collected in 
Canada on a routine basis. The first large-scale fertility survey to 
be conducted in Canada was not done until 1968 in Toronto 
(Balakrishnan et al., 1975) although a small study was carried out with 


a specific sub-population earlier in Montreal (Carisse, 1964). The 
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second large survey was done in the Province of Quebec in 197] 
(Henripin and Lapierre-Adamcyk, 1974). The Edmonton study under analysis 
here is essentially the third major fertility survey to be undertaken 
in Canada although a very small survey done in Halifax (Elahi, 1973) 
and a sizeable survey in Ottawa with slightly different foci (Pool, 
1975) preceded it. Instead of utilizing fertility survey data, 
Canadian demographers have relied on census and vital statistics 
reports for their analyses of fertility patterns. Completed family 
Size was asked for the first time in the 1941 Census of Canada and 
provided the basis for a monograph on changing family size in Canada by 
Charles (1948). Asked again in the 1961 Census, this question resulted 
in a similar high quality monograph by Henripin (1968). Findings from 
the Henripin report which are of relevance to the thesis were 
discussed in Section 1.3. 

The Toronto survey was conducted in the first three months of 
1968. Interviews were obtained from 1,632 married women under the age 
of 46 and living with their husbands in Metropolitan Toronto 
(Balakrishnan et al., 1975:3). Actual respondents represent 80.7 
percent of eligible respondents (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:5). One 
of the explicit purposes of the survey was "to determine the total 
number of children a couple is likely to have by the time their child- 
bearing is over" (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:8). To this end, 
information was collected on three variables: the number of children a 
woman considers ideal for the average Canadian family, the number she 
actually desires and the number she expects to have. The most striking 
finding of this particular analysis of Toronto survey data is the 


clear preference for 2-4 children with an avoidance of numbers below or 
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above this range (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:10). The bimodiality in 
desired family size found in U.S. studies was not found here. Less 
relative variation is found in responses to ideal and desired family 
size than in responses to expected. Like other studies, the Toronto 
respondents indicate a larger number of children as ideal and desired 
than as expected. The means for ideal, desired and expected family 
size are 3.01, 3.07 and 3.82 respectively (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:12). 

A comparison is made in the Toronto report between size of 
completed family calculated from estimated parity progression ratios 
and the mean number actually said to be expected. "If the women in 
Our sample were to repeat the experience of those who in a sense have 
Preceded them, their completed family size would be 15 percent larger 
[3.25 in contrast to 2.82] than what they actually expect to have" 
(Balakrishnan et al., 1975:14). This suggests to the Toronto 
investigators that some downward revision of family size norms has 
occurred. 

With respect to structural differentials, the following findings 
from the Toronto study seem relevant to the thesis problem: (1) 
"Expected fertility does not vary with age in any uniform way" 
(Balakrishnan et al., 1975:15); (2) Catholics have higher actual and 
expected fertility than non-Catholics but the differences are smaller 
than those found in the U.S. (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:35); (3) 
"Those who attend church more often have more children irrespective of 
their religious affiliation" (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:35); 
(4) "Educational attainment of the wife does not have as clear an 


inverse relation to fertility as has generally been the case in the past" 


(Balakrishnan et al., 1975:35); (5) There is found to be no association 
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of income with fertility (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:26); (6) Labour 
force participation has the most significant relation to current 
fertility and to expected fertility of all differentials examined 
(Balakrishnan et al., 1975:35); and (7) Nativity is a crucial 
variable in explaining fertility differentials in Canada, unlike in 
the U.S. (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:36). 

Chaudhury (1973) has used a selected subset of the Toronto 
Survey data specifically to study the relation of income to fertility. 
In an analysis limited to "effectively planned, fecund, native 
urbanites" (Chaudhury, 1973:24), Chaudhury finds (1) a weak positive 
relationship between present relative income and cumulative fertility 
(Chaudhury, 1973:iv); (2) a positive variation of fertility with 


income; (3) no relationship of fertility norms to relative income; and 


(4) no relationship of consumption behaviour and norms to relative 


income (Chaudhury, 1973:v). These findings will be discussed in greater 


detail in Chapter 5. 

Additional findings from the Toronto study of relevance to the 
thesis problem include attitudes toward contraception and abortion and 
use of contraception. (1) "The widespread acceptance of contraception 
is evident in the fact that 86 percent [66 percent of Catholics] 
approved of contraception without any qualifications and another seven 
percent approved with some qualifications" (Balakrishnan et al., 1975: 
55); (2) "While contraceptive use does not vary much by age or duration 
[of marriage], type of method does" (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:77), 
indicating that in societies where high levels of contraceptive use 


exist, motivational differences may be expressed in the type of method 


used, rather than use or non-use; (3) the great popularity of oral 
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contraception is shown in almost half of all contraceptive users on 
pills (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:77)3 (4) the popularity of oral pills 
declines with age and marital duration (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:78); 
(5) Oral contraceptives first became available in Canada in 1961 and 

by 1967 half the women in metropolitan Toronto exposed to risk of 
pregnancy were using them (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:79); (6) "About 


two-thirds of the present oral users began to use them for the first 


time after January 1965" (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:123); (7) 


. the general pattern is towards a less liberal attitude [toward 
abortion] as family size increases," (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:130) 
with success or failure in family planning conditioning attitudes; and 
(8) religion and religiosity are predominant in attitudes towards 
abortion (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:134). 

The Quebec fertility study was conducted in the Province of 
Quebec in the summer and autumn of 1971. A total of 1600 women under 
the age of 35 with no specification as to marital status were 
interviewed, with about 40 percent of the respondents coming from the 
Montreal metropolitan area (Henripin, 1972:3). A birth cohort analysis 
of family size expectations revealed that there has been a 24 percent 
decrease in mean expected family size in the twenty year period from 
1931 to 1951 (Henripin, 1972:4). If continued, suggests Henripin 
(1972:5), an expected family size of 2.0 children can be predicted for 
the cohort of women born in Quebec in 1966-71. 

Public opinion polls are another source of data on family size 
preferences in Canada. “Absence of national fertility survey data in 


Canada has fostered the use of Canadian Gallup poll data on the social 


psychological components of reproductive behaviour" (Boyd, 1974:360). 
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The results of the 1960 Gallup polls showed that Canadians desired a 
mean family size of 4.2. Several Canadian demographers have suggested 
that this figure is too high when compared to results from other 
countries (Boyd, 1974:360-361; Legare, 1973:28; Marsden, 1972:82-84). 
The 1960 results are also out of keeping with the trend observed in both 
earlier and later Gallup polls as well, as pointed out by Boyd (1974: 
361-362). Boyd notes that the mean ideal family sizes in 1945, 1947 
and 1957 for Canadians were 4.1, 3.9 and 3.7 respectively. By 1970, 
only 33 percent of the population chose 4 or more as ideal. Boyd 
concludes that the changed wording of the 1960 Gallup poll from earlier 
polls may be responsible for inflated responses (Boyd, 1974:363-364) 

as well as coding errors in the data. She cautions against reliance 

on Gallup poll data for information on family size preferences and 


reproductive intentions. 


Zea Criticisms of Empirical Approaches to Expected Family Size 


The central criticism launched against empirical analyses of 
expected family size is in part a theoretical criticism already 
mentioned in Section 2.2. This is that analyses focusing largely or 
solely on structural differentials are increasingly failing to reveal 
much about expected family size trends, reproductive motivations or 
causes of fertility differentials. The situation is one where empirical 
covariance statements abound while understanding of the operative 
mechanisms behind the statement remain unclear. The problem is largely 
due to the fact that covariance statements are traceable to the 
sociological principle that individual action may be the result of group 


pressure but the means by which this implicit guiding principle operates 
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are not clear. Except in quite recent work, the decision-making 
component of fertility behaviour has been largely ignored. Added to 
the difficulty is the growing convergence of fertility which makes even 
low-level insights gained from analyses of structural differentials 
increasingly less meaningful. 

The second major criticism of the empirical approach to 
expected family size questions is the degree to which stated family 
size expectations are valid indicators of lifetime intentions. A 
mass of evidence, based largely on U.S. time series data indicates that 
expected family size is an excellent measure of future aggregate 
completed fertility, revealing considerable stability and reliability 
over time. In spite of this evidence the concern has been voiced that 
statements of future reproductive intentions might be the result of 
period-specific stimuli such as concern with population in the media. 
This view, essentially launched by Blake (1974), holds that the 
historically unique stimulus of intense public attention to population 
growth and family size could account for a share of the observed 
decline in birth expectations in the U.S. In testing this thesis, she 
examines the consistency of attitudes toward family size held by sub- 
groups of the American population. Her conclusions are that Americans, 
in particular white Americans, do not have a stable and consistent 
utility scale regarding family size and that anti-natalism is not 
generally supported by Americans (Blake, 1974:42-43). The specific 
hypothesis that greater exposure to the media is associated with 
Smaller stated birth expectations is not tested by Blake. 


In a comment on Blake's work, Bumpass (1975) takes the position 
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that ZPG and like arguments may have facilitated belated changes in 
attitudes toward family size rather than downwardly biasing expected 
or ideal family size. The distinction between cultural ideals and 
pragmatic adaptations in behaviour is elaborated further by Bumpass. 
He concludes suggesting that there may be nothing inconsistent in 
tolerance for large families, personal anti-natalism as reflected in 
preference for small families and small family size expectations. 
Kruegel (1975), in a similar comment on Blake, suggests the apparent 
need for discerning whether individuals with differential exposure 

to media, knowledge of population problems and concern with population 
growth exhibit different family size preferences. Testing this 
hypothesis using public opinion data collected for the U.S. Commission 
on Population Growth and the American Future, he finds a modest 
association. Kruegel's conclusion is that there is some evidence to 


Support Blake's thesis. 


26 Development of Hypotheses 


At least three central themes seem to emerge from the review 
of the theoretical literature on expected family size. First, 
explanation of fertility behaviour by reference to aggregate 
differentials, although perhaps a rudimentary form of theory,.is not 
completely successful at enhancing understanding. Second, explanatory 
frameworks alternative to the traditional examination of differentials 
are focusing increasingly on the determinants of fertility choice as 
well as the constraints on that choice. The third central theme 
apparent in the theoretical literature is that ultimate fertility 


performance is a direct consequence of micro- and macro-level societal 
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changes which impinge on fertility decisions as well as a manifestation 
of these changes. 

Several general themes are apparent in the empirical 
literature review as well. First, the increasing inadequacy of 
structural differentials to explain fertility patterns emerges as a 
theme of critical importance. A second theme apparent in the empirical 
literature is that family size norms and preferences are declining with 
fertility control increasing. This suggests that ultimate family size 
is becoming more of a controlled outcome. Third, the observation 
emerges repeatedly that although income per se bears little relation to 
fertility, other economic factors such as relative income and economic 
security show direct or indirect relationships to family size. 

These salient themes suggest the need for examination of 
ultimate family size preferences among cohorts of women from the GAFS 
sample to see whether the observed downward revision found elsewhere 
emerges in Edmonton. The theoretical approaches that place fertility 
within a choice context in conjunction with the empirical finding that 
fertility is increasingly becoming a controlled outcome suggests the 
need for examining intercohort fertility differentials in the frame- 
work competing choices. It seems appropriate, in light of the 
empirical finding that economic factors affect fertility and the 
theoretical theme which suggests that fertility is the product of social 
changes, to examine ultimate family size preferences of cohorts in 
terms of both economic and social competition. It would seem, in view 
of the conflicting evidence with respect to the effect of income on 
fertility, that social factors are likely to be more important 


determinants of fertility than economic. 
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The above brief summary of the theoretical and empirical 
literature on expected family size suggests the testing of four 
specific hypotheses: 

1. There has been a downward revision in wanted completed 
family size and in family size norms with younger cohorts indicating 
smaller expected completed family size, smaller desired families and 
smaller family size ideals than older cohorts; 

2. Younger cohorts indicate preferences for consumer goods 
and economic rewards which are competitive with childbearing to a 
greater degree than older cohorts; 

3. Younger cohorts reveal role preferences and values which 
are extra-familial and individualistic and therefore competitive with 
childbearing to a greater degree than older cohorts; 

4. These extra-familial and individualistic role preferences 
and values are most important determinants of expected family size 
and wanted completed fertility than are economic considerations. 

Each hypothesis is elaborated and expanded as it is tested. 
Hypothesis 1 essentially defines Chapter 4. During the course of its 
testing, structural differentials in the intercohort pattern of 
fertility are examined, including the influence of background 
socializing forces. As well, attention is given in this chapter to the 
normative range of fertility. Hypothesis 2 is tested in Chapter 5 in 
which the economic utilities model is elaborated and adapted for the 
purposes of the present study. Hypotheses 3 and 4 provide the basis of 
Chapter 6 following development of a utilities model adapted for social 


considerations. 
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CHAPTER 3 
DATA AND METHODOLOGY 


Cee Source of Data 

The data under analysis in the thesis were collected in a 
fertility survey conducted in Edmonton, Alberta from 19 November 1973 
to 15 February 1974. Called the Growth of Alberta Families Study, 


with the unfortunate | 


acronym GAFS, a total of 1,045 interviews were 
completed among women aged 18 to 54 with no specification regarding 
marital status. The study was funded by a grant to the Population 
Research Laboratory, Department of Sociology, University of Alberta 
from Health and Welfare Canada (Grant No. 4470-8-1). It was 


co-directed by Professors P. Krishnan and Karol Krotki. A first 


comprehensive report on the study has appeared under the title of 


Growth of Alberta Families Study GAFS: A Report to Health and Welfare 


Canada on Questionnaires Collected from 1,045 Women of Edmonton in the 
Winter of 1973-4, co-authored by P. Krishnan and Karol Krotki (1976). 


The GAFS survey represents the third major fertility survey 
to be conducted in Canada and the first in Western Canada as mentioned 
earlier. The first was carried out in the Toronto Metropolitan area 
in 1968 (Balakrishnan et al., 1975). The second was Quebec-based with 
interviews conducted in 1971 (Henripin and Lapierre-Adamcyk, 1974). 


The GAFS study was intended to add to knowledge of Canadian fertility 
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by studying the fertility behaviour and attitudes of Edmonton women. 
Given the particular characteristics of Albertan society which 
define it as somewhat unique in the Canadian scene, it was decided to 
focus in the Edmonton study on some of these distinctive attributes. 
Two foci of the GAFS were the large number of Eastern Europeans who 
have settled in Edmonton and the diversified ethnic community apart 
from Eastern Europeans. The particular interest in the Edmonton study 
in ethnic differentials in fertility behaviour and attitudes is one of 
the study's unique contributions to the Canadian fertility literature. 
As well as findings reported by Krishnan and Krotki (1976) on ethnic 
differentials, a Ph.D. thesis has so far been completed on ethnic 


fertility based on the GAFS. data (Beaujot, 1974). 


Be The Sample and its Characteristics 


The sampling technique was structured around the study's focus 
on ethnic differences in fertility attitudes. On the basis of several 
criteria, it was decided early in the planning of the study that a 
sample size of approximately 1200 completed interviews would meet the 
methodological requirements of the study. The sampling frame 
consisted of 1971 Census Enumeration Areas (EA's). Stratified 


é was used 


sampling based on 1971 Census distributions of mother tongue, 
to ensure that EA's with ethnic groups of particular interest (French, 
German, Polish and Ukrainian) were given a greater probability of 
selection. For the sixty EA's for which address lists were compiled, 


systematic sampling with varying sampling ratios was employed to 


select an optimum of at least 38 contacts per EA. 
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A total of 2,300 addresses represent the households from which 
the respondents were drawn. The results of these contacts are shown in 
Table 3.1. "Assuming that the 'no contact after four call-backs' 
group had the same incidence of ineligibles as the total of selected 
addresses where contacts were made and that all 'refusals' and ‘others' 
were eligible, the non-response rate was 29 percent of the eligible 
population" (Krishnan and Krotki, 1976:2-3). The Toronto study reports 
a non-response rate of 17.5 percent (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:9) while 
for the Quebec study, the rate of non-response was 26 percent in the 
city of Montreal (Henripin and Lapierre-Adamcyk, 1974:147). Refusals 
in the Edmonton study were somewhat lower than in Toronto and 
approximately the same as for Quebec. 

A household list was prepared for each selected dwelling in a 
predetermined fashion. Sex, age and marital status were ascertained 
in accordance with the first page of the interview schedule appearing in 


Appendix F. Persons in the GAFS target population were noted by the 


interviewer. Only one woman per household was selected for an interview. 


If more than one woman in the household was eligible, then the woman to 
be interviewed was selected on the basis of person selection tables. 
If the selected woman was not available, an appointment was secured. 
No substitutions were permitted. The weighting of completed interviews 
is based on the product of the weight of the Enumeration Area and the 
number of eligible women in the selected household. All data presented 
in the thesis are weighted. 

Table 3.2 compares the ethnic distributions provided by the 1971 


Census with the distribution of the GAFS sample. The proportion of 
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Table 3.1 Response and eligibility distribution 


No. Percent 
Completed interview 1,045 45.4 
No one eligible at household 662 28.8 
Re fusa] 221 976 
Vacant household 132 S27 
No contact after four call backs 107 4.7 
Eligible person not available 101 4.4 
Others $2 1.4 
Total 2,300 100.00 


Sources: Beaujot, 1974:39 and Krishnan and Krotki, 1976:1T2.2. 
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Table 3.2 Ethnic distribution in Edmonton 1971 Census and GAFS 


1971 Census GAFS 
Number Percent Number Percent! 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
British 193,605° 442° 288 30.5 
German 54,405 12.4 V7 igre 
French 29,500 Hay 95 8.6 
Irish 82 726 
Other W.E. 46 ,870 1Oz7 144 14.0 
Ukrainian 58,475 K3n3 128} 11.8 
Other E.E. 23,440 See 75 6.8 
Other 3231380 ho 71 720 
DK and NA 30 0.0 
Total 438,425 100.0 1045 100.0 


lbercentages are weighted 
‘Includes Irish 


Note: In the following breakdown, groups that contain 10 or more GAFS 
respondents (after weighting proportionately to sample size) 
are mentioned: 

The British include 196 English and 107 Scottish. 
The Other Western European include 40 Norwegians, 
28 Dutch, 24 Swedish, 15 Italians and 13 Danish. 

The Other Eastern European include 36 Polish and 

11 Russian. 

The Other include 11 Native Indian and 10 Jewish. 


Source: Beaujot, 1974:14 
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British in the sample (including English, Scottish and Welsh) is 
substantially less than the Census proportion. In the Census, however, 
some Irish are included in the British category. Once the Irish are 
added to the British group, the difference between the Census and the 
sample proportions declines to 6.1 percentage points. The probability, 
assuming normality, of obtaining a sample in which 38.1 percent are 
British (including Irish) is quite small suggesting that the GAFS 
Sample, at least in this respect, is considerably less than perfectly 
representative of the Edmonton British population.° Among the other 
ethnic groups, only other West Europeans in the GAFS sample approximate 
the British divergence from the Census proportions, but unlike the 
British, they are overrepresented. For the remaining ethnic groups, 
the sample proportions correspond more closely to the Census proportions? 
with French and other Eastern Europeans being overrepresented, as are 
Germans but to a lesser degree while Ukrainians are slightly under- 
represented. 

The age distribution of married women in the GAFS sample is 
compared with that for all Edmonton or reported in the 1971 Census in 
Table 3.3. For most age groups the GAFS proportions are either within 
one standard deviation from the Census proportions (Age groups 25-29, 
30-34, 50-54) or under two standard deviations away (20-24, 40-44, 
45-49). For the youngest age group, however, the GAFS sample 
considerably overrepresents the population. Women aged 35-39 are under- 
represented in the GAFS sample. For married women aged 15-19, the GAFS 
proportion is four standard peviation: away from the Census. For age 
group 35-39, the GAFS proportion is almost three standard deviations 
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Table 3.3 Age distribution by percentage of married women 


in Edmonton 1971 Census and GAFS 


Age Group 1971 Census GAFS 
15-19 2.6 4.9 
20-24 16.9 18.9 
25-29 Wee 16.3 
30-34 14.8 15.0 
35-39 13.9 10.3 
40-44 13.1 14.8 
45-49 12.4 9.8 
50-54 9.2 10.0 

Total 100.0 100.0 

N 95 ,252 736! 


Source: Bracher, 1975:15; Krishnan and Krotki, 1976:1T2.5. 


lsample size is reduced due to missing data. 
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Although it would be difficult to claim that the GAFS sample is 
representative of the Edmonton population in ethnic structure, in age 
composition it appears to be considerably more representative. Since 
the essential interest in the thesis is cohorts rather than ethnic 
Structure, it would seem that generalizations to Edmonton cohorts are 
possible. Such generalizations, however, must be circumscribed by 
the knowledge that the sample's representativeness is not clear, 


particularly in the two age groups, 15-19 and 35-39. 


Bes The Questionnaire and its Administration 


Development of the questionnaire (interview schedule) proceeded 
after a careful review of the immense body of KAP literature. Potential 
questions were drawn together in a document of some two hundred pages. 
The decision to include each question rested on two primary criteria: 
(1) comparability with other studies, particularly the two previous 
Canadian fertility surveys, and (2) service to the unique requirements 
of the GAFS interest. The resulting GAFS questionnaire is essentially 
a base-line fertility data collection instrument with relatively few 
innovations. One rather exciting innovation on which several papers 
have been published or presented at conferences is the employment of 
the randomized response technique to elicit more truthful responses 
to sensitive questions (Krotki and Fox, 1974; Krotki and McDaniel, 
1975; Krotki and McDaniel, 1976; McDaniel and Krotki, 1976). 

Women interviewers, some with substantial field experience, 
were hired to administer the rather detailed thirty page interview 
schedule to the selected respondents, a copy of which appears in 


Appendix F. Each interview took one hour to complete, on the average. 
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Interviewers, regardless of experience, were specially trained in the 
administration of the GAFS questionnaire. Under the direction of an 
experienced field supervisor, they were instructed on the nature of 
a scientific survey, the importance in the interviewing situation of 
faithful asking of questions and recording of answers in an objective 
non-reactive manner, the importance of organization including 
appointments for call-backs and lay-out of addresses in advance. 
Emphasis was placed during the training session on perseverance in 
finding selected addresses and calling back if necessary, on the great 
need for politeness and self-assurance, and on care in gaining positive 
rapport with the respondent. An interviewer's manual of some twenty- 
five pages, containing all pertinent information was prepared for each 
interviewer for use during training and for reference during the course 
of her employment with the study. Very careful and detailed 
instructions were provided for the interviewers on addresses and 
definitions of households and persons so as to ensure accuracy in the 
sampling procedure. 

A detailed procedure for call-backs was outlined for 
interviewers to encourage perseverance of selected eligible women. 
They were advised to check back three times at different times of the 
day. After no success, they were advised to contact a neighbour. 
Emphasis was placed during the training sessions on the requirement 
that the interviewer be prepared to take the interview at the time of the 
call-back. If a householder resisted the interview at the initial 
contact, the interviewers were instructed not to force the situation 
but to try to assess the reason. If it was that the householder was 


busy, then an appointment was made to conduct the interview at some 
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future time. After an initial refusal, a letter was sent out to the 
selected household by the survey directors, following which yet 
another attempt was made. 

Coding began while interviewing was still in progress. Coders, 
who were also interviewers, contributed to the development of a suitably 
interpretative coding scheme. All coding was done on the interview 
schedules. These schedules were used directly for keypunching. The 
punched cards were read onto tape where all auditing and consistency 
checking was done. The number of consistency checks actually undertaken 
(185), represent only a small subset of what might have been done 
(Krishnan and Krotki, 1976:2-18). The idea was to provide a fairly 
consistent data set while retaining as much as possible of the 


original responses. 


34 The Fertility Measures Adopted 


The basic dependent variables in the present study are expected 
completed parity and two measures of wanted completed fertility, all 
surrogates for completed family size. Expected parity is computed by 
adding future expected births to current fertility. Essentially, 
expected parity is an index based on the following questions: 

Q30: Do you want to have children eventually? 

Q89: Do you want to give birth to a (another) child? 

Q91: How many (more) children would you like to have? 

A total of fifteen questions are used in computing expected famly size 
including questions on age, pregnancy status, fecundity impairments of 
either the respondent or her partner and marital status. A total of ten 


possibilities for deriving expected family size are developed. Only one 
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is selected for each respondent. The calculation of expected family 
size is shown in Appendix A. 

Wanted completed fertility is a concept developed by Ryder and 
Westoff (1973) in an attempt to conceptually purify the expected parity 
variable. When adding expected future births to actually present 
births, the result is a contaminated mixture of past intentions and 
errors and future expectations which may or may not allow for errors. 
The utility of the concept of wanted fertility lies in its potential 
for concentrating on the demand for children in a somewhat less 
contaminated way than is permitted by simply appending expected births 
to actual births. 

Two measures of wanted fertility are available in the GAFS data. 
The first measure of wanted fertility is obtained by summing "not at 
all" responses to the following question asked with respect to each 
Pregnancy and subtracting the total from actual births: 

Q40: Would you have preferred this child 

1) earlier, 2) later, 3) same time, or 

4) not at all? 
The total number of reported unwanted births, for any reason, is obtained 
first. Given the possibility of inconsistency of reporting due to 
factors other than numbers desires, such as marital difficulties at the 
time of the birth, physical or mental defects, the child's personality 
or character at the survey time, etc., it was decided to eliminate all 
those births which were reported as unwanted but were followed by a 
wanted birth. This result, wanted current fertility 1, was obtained for 
each respondent. To obtain wanted completed fertility 1, additional 


births expected by the respondent were added to wanted current 
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fertility 1. Details of computation of this measure and the following 
One are provided in Appendix A. 

The second measure of wanted current fertility is based on the 
following questions asked in the interview subsequent to obtaining the 
pregnancy histories described above: 

Q96: Would you prefer to have borne fewer children? 

Q76: How many in all would you like to have borne? 

For currently pregnant women, the corresponding questions are 

QQ77, 80 and 81 (Refer to Appendix F). 

Respondent's wanted current fertility 2 is taken to be the response to 
Q97. The remainder obtained by subtracting this response from actual 
births is unwanted births. Wanted completed fertility 2 is obtained 
by adding additional expected births to current wanted fertility 2. 

Although current wanted fertility 2 lacks the specificity of 
current wanted fertility 1, it could be argued that the former measure 
is more abstract than the latter and thus contains less of an upward 
bias in reported wanted fertility. The questions on which the first 
measure is based are part of the pregnancy history section of the 
interview. At the outset of each series of questions pertaining to 
each live birth, the name of the child is asked followed by questions 
on his age on last birthday, his birth-weight and the length of that 
pregnancy. The respondent might well be reluctant to report that one 
of her children, whom she has just named, whose age and even perhaps 
last birthday she has just recalled was not wanted at all. On the other 
hand, by the time she is asked Q97 (or Q78 if she is currently pregnant), 


She may be thinking not in terms of the specific children but rather of 
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numbers of children. It is for this reason that wanted completed 
fertility 2 might deserve greater credence. It is suspected that the 
principal kind of misstatement in the GAFS data is the tendency to 
report in retrospect a birth as wanted which was unwanted prior to its 
Occurrence. Equal emphasis will be placed in subsequent data 
analyses, on the two measures of wanted completed fertility and 
expected fertility. Current wanted fertility 1 and 2 are not employed 
as dependent variables but only as interim variables in computing 
wanted completed fertility 1 and 2. 

In addition to these three basic fertility measures which serve 
as dependent variables throughout the empirical sections of the thesis, 
use is made of family size preference measures in the first empirical 
chapter. Analysis of these variables has two central purposes in 
the present study: (1) assessment of the normative boundaries 
circumscribing personal choice; and (2) examination of the inter- 
relations of family size preferences and expectations. Furthermore, 
it is possible, by inclusion of these measures in the first empirical 
chapter, to compare and contrast cohort patterns in the various 
measures of family size choice and preference. 

Specifically, two measures of respondent's desired family size 
are available in the GAFS questionnaire: 

Desired Family Size 1: 

Q105: If you could now choose exactly the number of children 

to have altogether in your lifetime, how many girls 


and how many boys would you choose? 
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Desired Family Size 2: 
Q108: What do you think is the desirable number of children 
for people in your social and economic circumstances? 
The measure of desired family size employed in the thesis is the 
former one. It is seen to correspond more closely with the idealistic- 
personal measure of desire as specified in Chapter 1 than does the 
latter measure. One measure of ideal family size is provided in GAFS: 
Q114: What do you think is the ideal number of children 
for the average Canadian family today? 
This measure corresponds very closely with the realistic-social 


concept of family size preference, as outlined in Chapter 1. 


a5 The Cohort Measures Adopted 


The cohort measures used in this study are similar to those 
developed by Ryder and Westoff (1973) to analyze wanted and unwanted 
fertility in the U.S. for the Commission on Population Growth and the 
American Future. The intention in developing these synthetic? cohorts 
which are, in fact, a combination of birth and marriage cohorts, is 
to circumvent the age at marriage bias present in cross-sectional 
data. This bias is particularly problematic in studying wanted 
fertility since it has been shown repeatedly that wanted fertility 
varies inversely with age at marriage (Ryder and Westoff, 1973:485). 

Prior to establishing synthetic cohorts for this study, the 
GAFS data are tested for age at marriage bias. Tables 3.4 and 3.5 
show mean wanted births simultaneously by birth and by marriage 
cohorts for those cells in which the sample size is greater than 10. 


Table 3.4 presents means for all families and Table 3.5 for only those 
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who have completed their families (where actual family size equals 
expected family size). Although the GAFS data do not provide 
sufficiently large numbers for a large number of cells to have 
reliable data reported, some conclusions may be drawn on the age at 
marriage bias present in the GAFS data. If bias is present, then it 
is reflected in the degree to which mean wanted fertility rises from 
left to right across each row (for women married in the same year, 
the younger they were at marriage, the higher the wanted fertility) 


and declines from top to bottom down each column (for women born in 


the same year the earlier they marry, the higher the wanted fertility). 


From Table 3.4, it may be seen that for four marriage 
cohorts (1946-50, 1951-55, 1956-60, 1971-74), there is a rise from 
left to right. For one (1961-65), however, there is a decline. In 
another (1966-70), the pattern is inconsistent. For the first 
marriage cohort (1935-45), data are inadequate to discern a patter. 
For birth cohorts a similar inconsistent pattern is revealed. For 
four birth cohorts (1918-25, 1926-30, 1931-35 and 1941-45), there is 
a decline from top to bottom. For two cohorts (1936-40, 1951-56) 
there is an increase in mean wanted fertility as age at marriage 
increases. One cohort (1946-50) shows an inconsistent pattern. 
Restricting the analysis to completed families only in Table 3.5, it 
is seen that bias is greatest for the earlier marriage cohorts 
(1946-50), 1951-55, 1956-60). The marriage cohort 1960-65 shows an 
increase as age at marriage increases while the latest marriage 
cohort reveals no change. For birth cohorts, an inverse relationship 


is apparent between mean wanted fertility and age at marriage. 
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It is clear from these two tables that the older marriage 
cohorts tend to be biased to a somewhat greater degree than the more 
recent marriage cohorts. The evidence is less clear with respect to 
birth cohorts but it seems that earlier birth cohorts are less biased 
than earlier marriage cohorts. With a firm desire to maximize the 
number of cohorts available for analysis and to avoid age at marriage 
bias as much as possible, “birth cohort equivalents" were established 
consisting of the following series: 

Birth cohort 1918-25 

2. Birth cohort 1926-30 

3. Combination of birth cohort 1931-35 and marriage 

cohort 1951-55 excluding double representation 

4. Combination of birth cohort 1936-40 and marriage 
cohort 1956-60 excluding double representation 
Marriage cohort 1961-65 


Marriage cohort 1966-70 
Marriage cohort 1971-74 
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3.6 The Background, Economic and Social Variables 


The background variables in the study include nativity, 
residence in youth, family size of origin, education, religiosity, 
ethnicity and religion. Justification for inclusion of these 
particular variables stems directly from the theoretical and empirical 
literature reviews where these variables were found to account for 
some of the variability in wanted and expected family size. It may 
be useful to indicate the source of these variables in the interview 
schedule and to provide coding categories: 

Q2: Respondent's nativity 

What province or country were you born in? 
1. Canadian born 
2. Foreign born 


3. Missing data 
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Respondent's residence in youth 

Where did you live most of the time while you were 
growing up (say up to the age of 12)? 

1. Rural community or farm 

2. Town 

Se. GILY 

Respondent's family size of origin 


How many sons and daughters did your parents have? 
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5. - 0, OF more 
9. missing data 
Respondent's education 
1. O-8 years 
(a 9-13 years but no post-secondary 
3. post-secondary but no university 
4. some university 
9. missing data 
Respondent's religiosity 
In the last month how often did you attend religious 
services (other than weddings, funerals, etc.)? 
1. none 
2. 1-3 times 


3. 4 or more times 


9. missing data 
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Q23: Respondent's ethnicity 
To what ethnic or cultural group did you or your 
ancestor (on the male side) belong on coming to this 
continent? 


1. British (English, Scottish, Welsh) 


2. German 
3. French 
Aca Tresh 


5. Other Western European 
6. Ukrainian 
7. Other Eastern European 
8 e Other 
9. missing data 
Q27: Respondent's religion 
1. Protestant: includes Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Mennonite, Pentecostal, Salvation Army, United 
Church and Protestant; 
2. Catholic (and Orthodox): includes Greek Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic and Ukrainian Catholic; 
3. Other: includes Jewish, other and none 
4. missing data 
A major segment of the thesis involves examining the degree to 
which economic factors impinge on anticipated fertility outcomes. A 
number of questions on economic position, preferences, and values are 
included in the GAFS questionnaire. In the operationalization of the 
economic model of fertility, appropriate GAFS questions are combined 


into indices. The variables actually used in the economic model 
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chapter include proportion of years worked by the respondent since age 
sixteen, respondent's education, implied work years lost through 
childbearing by respondent, ownership of high status items (standard- 
ized for husband's income and actual family size), relative income 
position based on husband's 1973 earnings, relative income position 
based on family's 1973 earnings, feelings of financial success and 
willingness to support a child during post-secondary education. 
Details on computation of these indices are provided in Appendix B. 
The last empirical section of the thesis focuses on social 
variables, such as role preferences, perceived norms and values in 
an attempt to assess the degree to which these variables impinge on 
ultimate wanted fertility. The measurement of values, attitudes and 
norms has always been problematic in social science. This is no less 
true in the GAFS data. Given that it was not one of the purposes 
of the GAFS to measure such sociological variables in any depth, 
pertinent questions are not abundant. Nonetheless, the principal 
investigators of the GAFS showed sufficient interest in sociological 
matters to include a wider range of questions in the interview 
schedule than is typically included in fertility surveys. The 
sociological indices computed on the basis of the somewhat limited 


set of GAFS questions on social matters include mother role 


orientation, traditional female role orientation, egalitarian attitudes, 


traditional sex ratio preferences in children, traditional child- 
bearing motivation, tolerance of large families, concern with 
population growth. Details of computation of all these indices may 


be found in Appendix B. 
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Se] The Techniques of Analysis 


Three general methods of analysis are used in this thesis. 

In the first, attempts are made to control for and/or to adjust for 
differences among cohorts on the variables under consideration. The 
procedure used has the objective of determining whether intercohort 
differences disappear when specific factors of concern are controlled. 
The second approach is to submit factors which are of interest as 
independent variables to a multiple regression model applied 
separately to each cohort. The objective here is to compare the 
resulting regression coefficients to determine whether the same factors 
have differential effects in the various cohorts. The third method 

is intended to maximally differentiate among cohorts for a constellation 
of values, attitudes, norms and background factors. 

The central technique used throughout the thesis is Multiple 
Classification Analysis (MCA). This method, gaining rapidly in 
popularity in social science: research, has been described in detail 
in a text entirely devoted to the technique (Andrews et al., 1973). 

It therefore seems unnecessary to elaborate the technique here. MCA 
would be viewed as a blend of n-way analysis of variance and multiple 
regression with dummy variables. Its advantage in the present 
context is that it can handle predictor variables which are nominal 
scales permitting ready incorporation of background attribute 
variables into the model. Over multiple regression with dummy 
variables, MCA has the advantage of providing the means of each 
category expressed as deviations from the grand mean, in addition to 


mean values adjusted for all other variables in the model. MCA has 
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the disadvantage of being an additive model which is unable to handle 
interaction effects. It is therefore necessary to test interactions 
by means of a two-way analysis of variance prior to submitting 
variables to MCA. 

The basic model used in the Multiple Classification Analysis 


is the following (Andrews et al., 1973:36): 


y. Ener =L Vista ate tite ue. ht ay 
1 J 


a oe : 
Where Y.. . ..n = the score (on the dependent variable) 
of individual n who falls in 

category i of predictor variable A, 


category, j of predictor B, etc. 


y = grand mean on the dependent variable 
a. = the "effect" of membership in the 
“i category of predictor A 
b, = the "effect" of manbership in the 
th 


j category of the predictor B 

ei; . n= error term for this individual 
An iteration procedure is used to estimate the coefficients 
(a., b; . . . ) starting with the mean values (minus the grand mean) 
of the dependent variable on each category of each predictor and 
subsequently adjusting for the values of all other predictors. This 
minimizes the sum of the squared errors thereby providing a best PEC 
for the observed data. The process assumes that the errors in the 
prediction have a mean of zero, equal variance and are uncorrelated 
(Andrews et al., 1967:51). 

The second approach used in this thesis js multiple 
regression analysis applied separately to each cohort. This approach 


is fairly basic and is described well ina number of places (Cooley 


and Lohnes, 1971; Darlington, 1968; and Draper and Smith, 1966) so 
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requires no detailed elaboration here. The following standard 
multiple regression additive model is used: 


Mey ie abe Rate BG OKG ee OTe Bek, ea | 


] kek 
where Y. = the score on the dependent variable of 
individual 7 
A = constant term 
B, = the effect on Yj; of a change in one unit in 
Xy controlling forthe effects of %» ... Xp 
X = the score of individual i on independent 


variable Xx, 

U; = error term for individual 7. 
The coefficients are estimated through an ordinary least squares 
procedure that minimizes the sum of squares of errors or residuals 
(U's). This process assumes that the residuals have a mean of zero, 
equal variance and are uncorrelated. Variables that are not coded on 
at least an ordinal scale are omitted from the regression analysis. 
In actuality, this involves deletion of very few variables. Religion, 
one of these omitted variables, is employed as a control for each set 
of regressions. 

The third approach taken in the thesis is multi-group 
discriminant analysis. The method of discriminant analysis has been 
extensively discussed in several excellent sources (Cacoullos, 1973; 
Cooley and Lohnes,1971; and Eisenbeis and Avery, 1974) 85% The 
basic objective in this method is to weight and linearly combine 
variables on which groups are expected to differ in some fashion so 
that the groups are maximally distinct statistically. "the 
discriminant model may be interpreted as a special type of factor 


analysis that extracts orthogonal factors of the measurement battery 
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for the specific task of displaying and capitalizing upon differences 
among criterion groups" (Cooley and Lohnes, 1971:243-244). 

The discriminant analysis model may best be viewed as a 
stepwise procedure extracting one discriminant function of the 
following form at a time: 


Dic jet oe te oleh di oZ, 


Where D. = the score on discriminant function 7 
d. = weighting coefficient 
Z = standardized values of the p discriminating 


variables used in the analysis 
The maximum number of functions which can be derived is equal to 
either one less than the number of groups or to the number of 
discriminating variables, if there are more groups than variables. 
Application of discriminant analysis requires several assumptions: 
(1) interval data, (2) statistical independence of variables and 
normal distribution; and (3) equal variance-covariance matrices. For 
analytic purposes, discriminant functions serve to identify variables 
which contribute most to differentiation among groups. Discriminant 
analysis also may be used for classificatory purposes once a 
satisfactory set of discriminant functions has been derived. This is 
essentially a predictive function for future unknown cases. It can be 
utilized further to classify existing cases in the dataset 
as a check of the adequacy of the discriminant functions. In the 
present analysis, however, only the analytic capabilities of 


discriminant function analysis will be used. 
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CHAPTER 4 


INTERCOHORT DIFFERENTIALS IN THE NORMATIVE RANGE OF FERTILITY 


4.] The Normative Range of Fertility 

The normative explanation of fertility asserts that procreation 
is largely a social process shaped by attitudes, values, beliefs and 
actions of social groups. "Many of our earliest insights regarding 
the determinants of differential fertility can be traced to the socio- 
logical assertion that individual behaviour may often be the result 
of group pressure" (Turchi, 1975:11). Sociologists have concentrated 
on fertility as a social process with determinants set largely by 
normative influences. This view is probably at the heart of the 
traditional demographic study of fertility. As Petersen (1975:200) 
suggests, "biology sets a maximum number of possible births, and 
man contrives by one means or another to reduce it." Despite this 
orientation, the term "norm" in the sociology literature is without 
precise definition. Its usage, however, seems to conform to one of 
the following definitions: 

(1) a collective equation of behaviour in terms of 

what ought to be; (2) a collective expectation as to 

what behaviour will be; and/or (3) particular 

reactions to behaviour, including attempts to apply 


sanctions or otherwise to induce a particular kind of 
conduct (Gibbs, 1965:589). 
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With this view, it seems obvious that intensive enquiries into 
fertility behaviour and the social determinants of fertility would 
focus on individuals' perceptions of the often elusive norm of child- 
bearing. This has been done largely by asking respondents in the course 
of a fertility survey about their social and personal orientations 
toward numbers of children. Typically, the respondent is asked how 
many children she expects or intends to have, how many she would 
really desire, and what she considers to be the ideal number of 
children in the average family in her country. Conceptual distinctions 
among these orientations toward family size were elaborated earlier 
in the thesis, in Section 1.2. The vast empirical literature amassed 
from the study of family size orientations concludes consistently 
that a normative order exists which regulates family size within a 
specified range (Balakrishnan et al., 1975; Blake, 1974; Bumpass and 
Westoff, 1970; Freedman et al., 1959; Freedman et al., 1965a; Henripin 
and Lapierre-Adamcyk, 1974; McLaughlin, 1974; Ryder and Westoff, 1971; 
Westoff et al., 1957; Whelpton et ass ulQ60) « 

This chapter intends to examine the nature of the normative 
range of fertility in Edmonton. Following a discussion in the next 
section of previous empirical findings on the normative order, 
consideration will be given to the general interrelationships among 
family size orientation measures. Comparisons between Edmonton 
findings with those of previous empirical studies will be made. The 
cohort pattern of normative fertility will then be studied in an 
attempt to test the following hypothesis: there has been a downward 
revision in family size norms with younger cohorts indicating 


smaller expected completed family size, smaller desired families and 
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smaller family size ideals than older cohorts. The role of background 
variables in family size preferences by cohort will be examined 
through application of analysis of variance, MCA and multiple 


regression. 


a de Previous Empirical Findings 


It seems pertinent to review some salient empirical findings 


from previous studies with respect to the normative range of fertility. 


To review all such findings or even a major part, however, would be 
an enormous undertaking far beyond the scope of this thesis. This 
section selects from the vast empirical literature two studies which 
focus specifically on the normative range question and which analyze, 
in particular, the interrelationships among the various measures of 
family size orientation. These two studies are the 1965.Ues. 
National Fertility Survey (Ryder and Westoff, 1971) and the 1968 
Toronto Fertility Survey (Balakrishnan et al., 1975). 

Ryder and Westoff (1971) number among the first researchers 
to intensively study the interrelationships among orientations toward 
family size and to focus directly on the bounds of the normative 
range of fertility. Specifically, they analyze intended family size 
rather than expected as well as desired, ideal and actual family 
size as reported by respondents in the 1965 U.S. National Fertility 
Survey. Ryder and Westoff (1971:27) find that although the means 
for ideal, desired and expected family size are very similar (3.29, 
3.29 and 3.24), the distribution of responses by parity differs 
considerably. Standard deviations are found to increase from ideal 


to desired to intended to actual. The most likely values for ideal 
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parity are 4 and 3; for desired 2 and 4; and for intended and actual 
Zand is. 

When means of these orientations are examined by race, 
religion and education, considerable variability emerges. Mean 
ideal and mean intended family size are much higher for blacks than 
whites although mean desired is higher for whites (Ryder and 
Westoff, 1971:28). Among whites, the Catholic mean is higher on all 
three measures than the non-Catholic. For ideal family size, the 
mean varies inversely with wife's education for blacks, whites, 
Catholics and non-Catholics. This is not the case for desired family 
size, however. Mean desired parity is considerably higher for white 
Catholics than for white non-Catholics but is very similar for blacks 
and whites. For total whites and blacks, there is a weak inverse 
relationship between education and mean desired family size but for 
Catholics those in the lowest and highest educational categories 
have higher desired parity than those in the middle category. Mean 
intended parity is widely variant for blacks and whites and Catholics 
and non-Catholics. As in the case of desired parity, a weak inverse 
relationship is found between mean intended parity and education 
but this does not appear for Catholic whites. 

Comparisons are also made by Ryder and Westoff (1971:29) 
of the differences in the means for the three measures of family size 
orientation. The difference between mean ideal and mean desired 
for the total population is negligible. For blacks, however, the 
mean ideal is much higher than the mean desired. For white Catholics, 
the opposite is true with the mean desired higher than the mean 


ideal. The same pattern persists in all three educational categories. 
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Similarly, the difference between mean desired and mean intended is 
small for the total population but for blacks, particularly blacks 
in the lowest educational categories, mean intended exceeds mean 
desired. For whites, both Catholic and non-Catholic, mean desired 
parity is higher than mean intended, particularly in the higher 
educational groups. 

The pattern of responses to the four parity questions is 
examined by Ryder and Westoff (1971:29-30) as well. This is done by 
calculating the non-random proportions that give the same responses 
to each pair of questions. The strongest relationship occurs between 
intended and current parity, not surprisingly. A moderately strong 
relationship exists between ideal and desired and between desired and 
intended parity. All other pairs are positively related but only 
weakly so. If the four questions are ranked from jdealistic to 
realistic as ideal, desired, intended and actual, neighbouring 
questions are most closely related. On this basis, Ryder and Wes toff 
(1971:30) conclude that a sequence of relationship exists in these 
family size orientation questions which forms a definite scale. The 
direction of the relationship, which would provide support for the 
existence of a normative range of fertility, is not clear however, as 
was suggested in Section 2.1. 

Interrelationships among parity preferences are further 
examined by Ryder and Westoff (1971:31) by analyzing mean desired, 
mean intended and mean ideal family size for specified values of the 
other two measures. The relationship found forms such a neat pattern 
that "one is tempted to propose the formula that desired parity is 


equal to one-half the sum of ideal parity and intended parity" (Ryder 
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and Westoff, 1971:30). In fact, it is discovered that intended parity 
varies much more sharply with desired parity than with ideal. Ideal 
parity varies more closely with desired than intended. This analysis 
is taken by Ryder and Westoff to provide added support for the scale 
of preferences ranging from ideal to desired to intended parity. 

A last finding of Ryder and Westoff (1971:32-33) deserving 
comment is the observed bimodality in response to questions on 
desired parity. Values of 2 and 4 are more commonly reported than 
values of 3. This is particularly true for women who have completed 
childbearing (where number intended equals current number). For 
those with completed families, white Catholics reveal a mode of 4 
and white non-Catholics and blacks a mode of 2. Within each of these 
groups, the proportion citing 2 or 4 as their desired parity is larger 
than those citing 3. For those with incomplete families, no bimodality 
is apparent. Further analysis reveals that. bimodality is particularly 
characteristic of blacks and respondents with little education but it 
extends through all subgroups (Ryder and Westoff, 1971:32-33). The 
possible explanation in terms of statistical artifact is examined by 
Ryder and Westoff (1971:34) and dismissed as unlikely since a similar 
bimodality pattern does not occur for ideal family size. They 
conclude that "it is plausible to take seriously the preferences 
expressed here" (Ryder and Westoff, 1971:34). The directors of the 
1965 N.E.S. suggest that as family size is increasingly controlled 
the result might be an oscillation between 2 and 4 children in the 
U.S. as a function of economic and social conditions rather than 


between 2 and 3 or 3 and 4. 
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Balakrishnan et al. (1975:8) also examine interrelationships 
among family size orientations using fertility data collected in 
metropolitan Toronto in 1968. They view "discrepancies between ideal 
and desired number of children [as], at least conceptually, 
indications of discrepancies between general and personal norms about 
family size" (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:8). Furthermore, they see 
family size expectations as important indicators of changing family 
size norms. Comparisons of ideal, desired and expected family sizes 
show that mean ideal and mean desired are similar (3.0 and 3.1) but 
that expected family size is lower than either (2.8). A striking 
preference for 2-4 children is found with a clear avoidance of 
numbers either above or below this range. The bimodality found in 
desired family size by Ryder and Westoff in the U.S. is not found in 
this Canadian study. As in the U.S., the standard deviations, 
indicating relative variation in the responses, increase as One moves 
down the normative order from ideal to desired to expected to actual. 
The most likely values for ideal family size are 3 and 2 (fol lowed 
closely by 4); for desired 2 and 3 (followed closely by 4); and 

for intended and actual, 2 and 3 (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:12). 

The authors of the Toronto study view the sharp boundaries 
they find delimiting family size as “indicative of the operation of 
effective normative pressures which define a family of less than two 
children as 'too small' and more than four as ‘too large'” 
(Balakrishnan, 1975:11). They further suggest that their evidence 
points toward intolerance of great differences in family size in the 


population. Balakrishnan and his associates find these normative 


bounds all the more interesting because, on the aggregate, actual- 
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ization of stated desires and expectations with respect to family size 
is well within the realm of possibility for these women. The finding 
that small families (of 0 or 1 child) are virtually excluded from 
serious consideration suggests the possibility to the Toronto 
researchers (Balakrishnan, 1975:13) that the normative range of 
fertility does not yet include voluntary childless families or families 
with one child. 

Distributions of responses to the three parity questions are 


1. (1975:15-16) when age and religion 


examined by Balakrishnan et 
are controlled. As in the U.S., the means for all three measures are 
higher for Catholics than for non-Catholics. Unlike in the U.S. 

where Catholics, regardless of level of actual fertility, expect an 
additional one or more children, in Toronto the expected increment in 
family size is only approximately half as great. This might reflect 
the greater prevalence of oral contraception among Toronto Catholics 
than has been true for American Catholics. Mean ideal and desired 
parity tend to increase with age. This raises the question of 
responses to these questions possibly being rationalizations of actual 
fertility experience. Balakrishnan et al. (1975:15) discount this 
possibility, without entirely dismissing it, "... consistent with 
the view that the upward trend of desired fertility with age is not 
wholly a rationalization of actual fertility is the fact that expected 
fertility does not vary with age in any uniform way." Thus, it does 
not seem to be the case that older women desire larger families 
because they expect their own families to be large. Rather, they 


seem to prefer larger families than they actually expect. 
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The Toronto researchers examine, in the same way as Ryder 
and Westoff (1971), the pattern of responses to the four family size 
orientation questions by analyzing the non-random proportions giving 
the same response to any pair of questions. Results similar to those 
found in the 1965 N.F.S. were found. The strongest relationship is 
between current and expected, as in the U.S. The relationship 
between ideal and desired is stronger in Toronto in 1968 than in the 
U.S. in 1965. The other Toronto relationships essentially duplicate 
the U.S. findings. The vast majority of respondents, regardless of 
subgroup membership, tend to give the same answers to questions on 
jdeal and desired family size. Examination of the distributions of 
these two measures reveals that the concepts function somewhat 
independently of one another, in spite of the high probability of the 
same response to both questions. Below and above the constricted 
2-4 child preference range, there is a strong tendency toward 
divergence. "Almost all persons who desire less than two children 
put the ideal number for an average Canadian family at two or above. 
Conversely, two-thirds of those whose desired number of children 
exceeds the two to four range see the ideal size as something smaller" 
(Balakrishnan et al., 1975:17). 

The Toronto analysis of the role of background variables in 
family size preferences focuses almost exclusively on fertility 


expectations. Many of the important relevant findings have been 


reported earlier in Section 2.4.2. Some which have particular relevance 


to the normative range question deserve summarization here. Regular 
church-goers were found to have consistently higher family size 


expectations than less religious people regardless of religion 
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(Balakrishnan et al., 1975:21). This contrasts with previous findings 
in the U.S. where church attendance was found to make a difference in 
fertility only among Catholics (Freedman et al., 1959:201-208). 
Although actual fertility of Catholics and Protestants in Toronto 
differs substantially, ultimate expected family size for the two groups 
is similar. Nativity makes a difference in family size expectations 
with women born in Western Europe having the lowest expectations, 
followed by women born in Eastern Europe and in the Mediterranean. 


Canadian-born women have larger desired family sizes than any major 


immigrant group (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:32). 


4.3 Interrelations Among Ideal, Desired, Expected and Actual 
Family Size 


In Edmonton, the means for ideal, desired and expected family 
size are not substantially different from one another, as shown in 
Table 4.1. The means for all three measures, however, are lower than 
in Toronto in 1968 and substantially lower than those found in the 
U.S. in 1965. The largest discrepancies occur in mean jdeal family 
size where the Edmonton mean is .36 children higher than the Toronto 
mean and .64 higher than the U.S. mean. The pattern of increasing 
standard deviations from ideal to desired to expected to actual is 
found in all three studies. The consistent and moderately substantial 
decline in the standard deviation for ideal family size from 1965 
to 1968 to 1973-74, although taken from different samples, could 
reflect a convergence of ideal family size over this period. This 
possibility will be examined further later on in this chapter. 

Table 4.2 presents the percentage distribution by parity of 


four measures of family size orientation. It is of interest to 
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note that, in the Edmonton sample, unlike in Toronto and the U.S., 
the most likely value for ideal, desired and expected family size is 
2. This is followed by 3 for ideal (4 first followed by 3 in U.S.; 
3 first followed by 2 in Toronto). For desired family size in 
Edmonton, the second likely choice is 4 (2 followed by 4 in U.S.; 

2 followed by 3 in Toronto), indicating a bimodality similar to that 
found in the U.S. but not in Toronto. This apparent bimodality wil] 
be discussed specifically at the conclusion of this section. For 
expected family size, 2 is the most likely choice followed by 3 in 
all three studies. A comparison of actual family size is not 
particularly revealing since the peculiar age distribution of each 
sample largely determines actual reproductive performance by the time 
of the survey. 

The clear preference for the 2-4 range noticed in the Toronto 
data is apparent in Edmonton as well, as shown in Table 4.3. For 
jdeal family size, 96.7 percent in Edmonton fall within the 2-4 
range compared with 96.0 percent in Toronto and 91.9 percent in the 
U.S. For desired and expected family size, however, the 2-4 range 
is slightly less popular in Edmonton than in Toronto but more popular 
than in the U.S. Although the overwhelming majority of Edmonton 
respondents have family size preferences within the 2-4 range, there 
is greater uniformity in ideal family size than in desired and 
expected and greater uniformity in desired than expected. A 
smaller proportion of Edmonton women have ideal and expected family 
size in the higher (5 or more) parities than women in Toronto or in 
the U.S. For desired family size, similar proportions of Edmonton 


and Toronto women wish to have five or more children but both 
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Canadian samples have lower proportions in this category than in the 
U.S. Although the proportion of Edmonton women indicating very small 
ideal family size (1 or less) is lower than in the U.S., it is higher 
than in Toronto. Larger proportions of women in Edmonton indicate 
low parity desires and expectations than in Toronto or in the U.S. 
The basic similarity of the means for the three measures of 
family size orientation conceals much variability among major 
religious and educational groups, as shown in Table 4.4. Catholics 
consistently indicate higher mean ideal, desired and expected family 
size than Protestants. For both religious groups, mean desired 
parity exceeds ideal and expected. For Catholics, however, expected 
parity is higher than ideal parity. A pattern similar to that for 
Catholics occurs for women who are classed as neither Catholic nor 
Protestant. The largest difference in means between Catholics and 
Protestants occurs for expected family size where Catholics expect 
.57 more children than Protestants. This is puzzling particularly 
given the high level of usage of modern contraceptive techniques 
(62.8%) in the Edmonton sample. The smallest difference between the 
two religion groups occurs for ideal family size. Looking at 
education irrespective of religion, there is a tendency for family 
size ideals and expectations to decrease with increased education. 
For desired family size, however, those women with some university 
have desires similar to those with 9-13 years education. Women with 
post-secondary education but no university have the smallest 
desired family size. The effect of education on family size 


expectations is particularly striking with women having some 
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Table 4.4 Mean ideal, desired, expected and actual family size by — 
major religion category and education of wife~ 


Total Protestant Catholic Others 

Ideal 
Total 24105 Zoo), 2.81 2.60 
0-8 years srl 3.06 Becc 3.48 
9-13 years 2.66 2.09 eS) Faery 
Post-secondary 

(no university) 2.65 2.50 2.83 2.85 
Some university 2.40 C333 2.69 225 
Desired 
Total ode Vales) Ae) Selo Bete 
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university expecting 1.25 fewer children than women with 0-8 years of 
education. For ideal family size, the comparable difference is .80. 
For desired, it is .48. The effect, however, is possibly confounded 
by age. 

For both Catholics and Protestants in Edmonton the general 
pattern is declining ideal, desired and expected family size with 
increasing education, unlike in the U.S. where an inverse relation- 
Ship of education and intended parity did not hold for Catholics. 

The one notable exception is desired family size for Catholic women 
with some university which is higher than for any other educational 
group. For ideal and expected family size, increased education has a 
more negative effect for Protestants than for Catholics. A more 
pronounced negative relationship of education to expected family size 
is noticed for both religious groups than was apparent for ideal 
family size. Protestant women with some university expect 1.46 fewer 
children than Protestant women with 0-8 years education. The 
comparable difference for Catholics is .69. Desired family size on 
the average is higher than expected family size for all Edmonton 
women. For Protestant women with 0-8 years education and for 
Catholic women with some post-secondary education, however, the 
opposite holds. For both Catholic and Protestants, desired exceeds 
expectations most in the group of women with some university experience. 
Here, Catholic women desire 1.09 more children than they expect to 
have. Non-Catholics desire .8]1 more than they expect. 

The next question deserving attention involves the degree to 


which a pattern is apparent in the responses to the four questions on 
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family size orientation. Focusing on this question allows examination 
of the structure of interrelationships among the measures. Using 
Ryder and Westoff (1971:29-30) and Balakrishnan and his co-researchers 
(1975:17) as guides, the non-random proportions that give the same 
responses to pairs of questions are calculated for the Edmonton sample. 
Results are shown in Table 4.5. The strongest relationship is between 
desired and expected followed closely by expected and actual. The 
latter is not surprising since actual fertility is likely to comprise 
a considerable fraction of expected fertility. In both the U.S. in 
1965 and Toronto in 1968, however, the strongest relationship occurred 
between expected (intended in the U.S.) and actual family size 
followed by ideal and desired. In Edmonton the ideal-desired 
relationship ranks third. 

The high ratio between desired and expected parity in Edmonton 
suggests that for a large proportion of women, the family size they 
desire, if all were well, is the number that they in fact expect. 

This may reflect a confidence that they can meet their desires without 
difficulty either because their social and economic circumstances are 
comfortable enough to not inhibit their reproductive desires or their 
contraceptive use is sufficiently effective that they can anticipate 
not overshooting their desired family size. The third alternative 

is that they are rationalizing their desires in the interview reports 
to make it appear that they expect exactly the family size they want. 
Although it cannot be discounted that rationalization of this sort 

is occurring for some respondents, it seems unlikely that Edmonton 
women would engage in this type of rationalization to a greater 


degree than their Toronto or American sisters. 
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Table 4.5 Non-random proportion giving tiie same response to various 
pairs of fertility questions 


Questions ) Proportion (%) 
Ideal and desired 36.8 
Ideal and expected 29.4 
Ideal and actual 10.6 
Desired and expected Boel 
Desired and actual 20.0 


Expected and actual 50°9 
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Despite the differences in the relative magnitude of the 
ratios between pairs of questions on family size orientations in 
Edmonton compared with the U.S. in 1965 and Toronto in 1968, the 
pattern emerging in the Edmonton data basically supports the 
proximity findings of the other two studies. If the four fertility 
questions are ranked from most idealized to least, i.e. ideal, 
desired, expected and actual family size, the three highest ratios 
are found for adjacent questions. The ratio of desired to expected 
ranks first, followed by the ratio for expected and actual, followed 
by the ratio of ideal to desired. Non-adjacent questions reveal 
lower ratios. The ratio of ideal to expected is in fourth position, 
followed by desired-actual and last with a very low ratio is ideal- 
actual. These latter two questions on the above scale are the most 
separated from each other. This suggests that responses to the 
four family size orientation questions do indeed form a definite 
scale. 

The difference between non-random proportions giving the 
Same response for ideal and desired family size in Toronto and 
Edmonton is striking. In Toronto this ratio is .60 with "the great 
majority . . . regardless of education, occupation, income, religion 
or duration of marriage give the same number in response to both 
questions" (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:17). In Edmonton the 
comparable ratio is .368. The discrepancy between the findings of the 
two studies isof particular interest since differences in responses 
to the two questions may reflect important differences between 


general norms and personal desires regarding family size. It could 
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be speculated that the different ratios are attributable to the 
slightly different wording of the desired family size questions in 
the Toronto and Edmonton studies. In Toronto, desired number of 
children is determined by the question: "If you were to start 
married life over again, how many children in all would you want to 
have?" (Balakrishnan et al., 1975:9). In Edmonton, the desired 
family size question is: "If you could now choose exactly the 
number of children to have altogether in your lifetime, how many boys 
and how many girls would you choose?" Although the connotations of 
these questions differ, the means for the two, as reported in Table 
4.1, do not differ substantially. 

On the other side of the ratio is ideal family size. Here 
the question asked in Edmonton is virtually identical to that asked 
in Toronto: “What do you think is the ideal number of children for 
the average Canadian family?" In Edmonton, the word "today" was 
appended to the end of the question. The means for the two studies, 
as shown in Table 4.1, are substantially different. The result is 
that in Toronto, mean desired exceeds mean ideal by only .06; in 
Edmonton, desired exceeds ideal by .27. This suggests a greater 
discrepancy between general norms and individual desires in Edmonton 
than in Toronto. It could be that Edmonton women have less of a 
tendency to regard themselves as typical of the average Canadian. 

An alternative explanation might be that the general economic 
prosperity of Alberta associated with a "boom" psychology leads to 
higher family size desires. The data do not permit full examination 


of this hypothesis. Yet another possible explanation, to be explored 
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more fully later on in this chapter, is that there has been a 
substantial downward revision in family size ideals and that Edmonton 
women, had they been interviewed at the time of the Toronto study, 
might have expressed family size ideals similar to those held by 
Toronto women. 

Table 4.6 reports means for each of three family size 
orientations for specified values of the other two. As found in the 
U.S., expected family size varies more sharply with desired family 
size than with ideal. This is where the similarity of pattern ends, 
however. In Edmonton, desired family size varies more directly with 
expected than with ideal. In the U.S., as reported in Section 4.2, 
desired family size varies equally with intended and ideal. It is 
apparent from Table 4.6 that in Edmonton, the pattern for mean ideal 
family size is least consistent. Within expected parity 3, as 
desired parity increases from 2 to 4 there is a small but consistent 
rise in mean desired parity. A similar consistent but more substantial 
increase is apparent within desired parity 3 for expected parities 
2 to 4. All other relationships seem inconsistent. The highest mean 
ideal family size (3.02) occurs for expected parity 4 and desired 
parity 3. The lowest mean ideal (2.35) occurs for desired parity 
2 and expected parity 4. When desired parity is 3 or 4 and expected 
parity is 3 or 4, the mean ideal exceeds the overall sample mean 
ideal. When desired parity is 2 for expected parities 2, 3 and 4, 
mean ideal is less than the overall mean ideal. The same is true 
when desired parity is 3 and expected parity is 2. Ideal family 
size, to some extent, seems to vary with both desired and expected 


family size within the 2-4 range, but not consistently. The previous 
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Table 4.6 Mean desired, expected, and ideal family size for selected 
values of the other two 


—_————— 


Mean Desired Family Size 
Expected Family Size 


Ideal Family Size 2 3 4 
2 Znc3 Belz CAE 
3 Zale 3.04 3.99 
4 2.66 S212 S283 


Mean Expected Family Size 


Desired Family Size 


Ideal Family Size 2 3 4 
é Ziili5 2.82 3.34 
3 2.14 291 3463 
4 2.48 2.76 4.02 


Mean Ideal Family Size 


Desired Family Size 


Expected Family Size 2 3 4 
2 2.48 2.45 2515 
3 2.64 Cole Zu 
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finding of proximity is supported for desired and expected family size 
but it appears that ideal family size is closely allied, within the 
2-4 range, with both desired and expected parity. 

The closeness of the relationship between desired and expected 
parity as indicated by Table 4.6, as well as by the large non-random 
proportion of respondents that give the same response to these two 
questions suggests the need to determine whether the two concepts 
function independently of one another. Table 4.7 shows that the vast 
majority of Edmonton women have a desired family size within the 2-4 
range and of these the overwhelming majority also have an expected 
family size within this range. For those who desire fewer than two 
children, the majority (77.2%) have expectations of having two or 
fewer as well. For those who desire more than four, however, 62.4 
percent expect four or fewer. A Surprising 41.6 percent who desire 
more than four expect to have fewer than two children. From Table 4.8 
it is clear that the modal desired family size is in the 2-4 range 
regardless of the values of expected family size. When expected 
family size is less than two, 54.7 percent desire two or more children. 
At the opposite end of the scale, of those who expect more than four 
children, 60.2 percent desire fewer than four. Four conclusions 
seem obvious here. First, below the normative range, desired parity 
seems to dictate expected parity. Second, above the normative range 
of 2-4, the two concepts diverge considerably. Third, mean 
expected family size is more constant across ranges of desired family 
Size than the reverse. Fourth, it seems justified to assume that the 
two concepts of desired and expected family size function somewhat 


independently of one another, particularly in the ranges above the 
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normative. 

The final topic to be considered in this section is the 
observed bimodality (Table 4.2) in desired family size in Edmonton. 
In an effort to examine the nature of this bimodality, Table 4.9 
compares women with completed families (where expected parity equals 
current parity) and those with incomplete families for Catholics and 
Protestants. A clear tendency toward preference for 2 or 4 
children is apparent for both women with completed families and those 
with incomplete families. The total percentage desiring 2 or 4 
children does not differ substantially for women with completed 
families (71.4%) and women with incomplete families (74.2%) but in 
the latter case the mode at 2 is stronger. Bimodality is less 
apparent for women with families not yet completed. 

For both Catholics and Protestants with completed families, 

2 and 4 are the most popular choices, with 3 in each case being less 
than one-half as popular as 4. The same is true for Others except 
the difference between 3 and 4 is not as large. Among those 
respondents with incomplete families. bimodality disappears for 
Protestants and Others with the emergence of a strong mode at 2. 

For Catholics, however, bimodality continues with an increase in the 
popularity of choices 3 and 4 and a small decline in the proportion 
selecting 2 as their desired parity. The two sources of bimodality 
in desired family size in Edmonton appear to be the clear intolerance 
among women with completed families for 3 children and the relatively 
high proportion of Catholic women with incomplete families who desire 


4 children. 
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Table 4.9 Percentage distribution of desired family size women with 


completed fertility (expected parity = current parity) and 


those with fertility not completed by religion of wife 


Desired Family Size 


Total Protestant Catholic Others 
Fertility Completed 
0 (agl inearss om 4.0 
] 3a Ca5 Oe Os, 
2 a A2.5 39.4 40.3 
3 14.2 poe 1256 i) Shas. 
4 30.3 Oe 30.6 24.6 
5 54 4.2 ci 0.0 
6 4.3 24 Sess 8.9 
i eZ 0.4 Can Peay: 
100.0 (503) 100.0 (267) 100.0 (180) 100.0 (56) 
Fertility Not Completed 
0 0.4 00 On, 1.4 
] haces) ag 0.0 eo 
2 5255 60.5 34.2 63.2 
3 18.1 Lia 23.4 1103 
4 2158 Ores Sans (ea 
5 on4 {cis (bags! Sete, 
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In seeking an explanation for the bimodality in desired family 
size, the possibility that it is a function of the way in which the 
question was asked cannot be overlooked. It is of note that in 
Toronto where the desired family size question refers to total number 
of wanted children regardless of sex preferences, no such bimodality 
is found. In Table 4.9, it is apparent that for total women with 
completed families and for Catholic and Other women with both complete 
and incomplete families, there is a tendency to cite 6 more frequently 
than 5 or 7. This may be attributable, at first glance, to the 
well-known preference for even numbers. However, it is clear from 
Table 4.2 that no such tendency is apparent for the other questions 
on family size orientation. The conclusion which seems obvious, then, 
is that women, particularly Catholics and women who are neither 
Catholic nor Protestant, when asked how many children they want by 
sex tend to give equal responses for each sex. If this is true, 
then it might be that Edmonton data on desired family size are 
slightly inflated. The interesting question, which unfortunately 
must remain unanswered, is whether use of the same desired family size 
question in Edmonton as was used in Toronto would have yielded a 
mean desired family size for Edmonton which would be lower than the 


Toronto mean by a greater margin than it is presently. 


4.4 The Cohort Pattern of Normative Fertility 


This section intends to examine family size orientations by 
cohort and to consider the interrelationships among the four measures 
of family size orientation within cohorts. It is a first 


descriptive look at intercohort differentials in the normative range 
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of fertility. The following hypothesis is tested in this section: there 
has been a downward revision in family size norms with younger cohorts 
indicating smaller ideal, desired, expected and wanted family sizes than 
older cohorts. No attempt is made in this section to explain differences. 
The effect of background factors on inter-cohort differentials in family 
size orientations is the subject of the next section. 
Table 4.10 compares the three family size orientation measures 
for the seven synthetic cohorts developed and described in Section 3.6. 
For all three measures, a decline is apparent from the oldest cohort 
to the youngest. For desired family size the observed decline is 
consistent, with each subsequent cohort having a lower mean than the one that 
preceded it. The overall decline is most dramatic for desired family 
Size (.87) but substantial as well for expected family size (.75). For 
ideal parity, although the overall pattern is a decline (.09), two 
cohorts show a slight increase. The decline from cohort 1 to cohort 6 
is .44, These findings support the hypothesis that there has been a 
downward revision in family size norms with younger cohorts having 
Smaller ideal, desired and expected family sizes than older cohorts. 
Table 4.11 permits examination of the intercohort pattern of 
wanted completed fertility. Two measures of wanted completed fertility, 
as detailed in Appendix A, are compared. To summarize briefly, the 
first measure is based on questions asked with respect to each 
pregnancy. Total current wanted fertility is obtained by subtracting 
the sum of births "not at all" wanted by the respondent from 
actual births. Current wanted fertility, following elimination 


of births not wanted but followed by a wanted birth or births, is then 
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Table 4.10 Mean ideal, desired and expected family size 


by cohort 
Cohort Ideal Desired Expected 
] 2705 3.44 2.86 
2 2.80 Sal S218 
3 267 3446 2.80 
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Table 4.11 Mean wanted completed fertility (two measures) by 


cohort 
Wanted Wanted 
Cohort Completed Fertility 1 Completed Fertility 2 
] 2.04 2.90 
2 4.30 3.45 
3 200 2250 
4 2.93 2465 
3 (ey ave Zt 02 
6 2.54 2.39 
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added to additional expected births. Wanted completed fertility 2 is 
based on a series of questions, outlined in Appendix A, which seek to 
discern whether the respondent would prefer to have borne fewer 
children. If she answers "yes" to this question and reports the 
number she would prefer to have borne in a subsequent question, this 
latter number is taken to be her total current wanted fertility. 
As was done in the case of wanted completed fertility 1, total 
current wanted fertility is then added to additional expected births 
to obtain another measure of completed wanted fertility. 

Although the pattern is not consistent by cohort, the trend 
for both measures of wanted completed fertility appears to be a 
decline with cohort. Younger cohorts tend to reveal smaller wanted 
family sizes than the older. For both measures, cohort 2 has the 
largest wanted completed family size and cohorts 6 and 7 the smallest. 
For wanted completed fertility 1, the decline in means from cohort 
2 to 7 is 1.83 points. For the second measure, the comparable decline 
is 1.06. From cohort 1 to cohort 7 a decline of .5/7 is apparent 
for the first measure and a decline of .51 for the second. Two 
inconsistencies in the pattern of decline for both measures are 
apparent: (1) a rise from cohort 1 to cohort 2; and (2) a rise from 


conortes tosconort. 4. 


4.5 Background Factors and Intercohort Differentials 


It has become a tradition in demography and in sociology 
to examine differences on the basis of various background variables, 


sometimes known as "face-sheet" or structural variables. As was 
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pointed out in Section 2.2, analysis of fertility differentials solely 
on the basis of structural differentials is becoming increasingly 
insufficient as fertility patterns converge. Yet, it would appear 
foolhardy to ignore the role of these background variables, in light 
of the rather strong evidence reported in the earlier chapters and 

in Section 4.2 that these variables do indeed remain important in 
explaining fertility differences. 

In this thesis, background variables which have been documented 
as valuable in explaining fertility differences are used as predictor 
variables to examine the cohort pattern of normative fertility. The 
intercohort pattern of normative fertility could be seen as the result 
of the particular mix of background variables which comprise the 
synthetic cohorts rather than an actual difference in fertility by 
cohort. It, therefore, remains to be seen whether these differences 
persist after controlling for the important background variables. 

The background variables under consideration here are those which 
have been used most frequently and successfully in describing 
fertility variations in other studies: religion, religiosity, 
nativity, ethnicity, education, respondent's family size of origin 
and setting of youthful residence. The theoretical and empirical 
justification for inclusion of these particular variables has been 
clearly elucidated in the preceding chapters and sections. For the 
sake of subsequent analysis, these seven background variables will be 
viewed as having equal status. 

Emphasis is placed on background variables of the respondent 
rather than her partner. The reasons for this are clear and obvious 


but it does not negate or diminish the relevance of the same 
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variables in fertility of partners or the relevance of the partner's 
background in the fertility of respondents. The orientation in this 
analysis is fertility of respondents, not partners, which in most, 
but not all cases, is the same. The analysis further rests on 
reported fertility experience and aspirations of women respondents 
who only report what they perceive as partners' experiences and 
aspirations. Hence, it is believed that reliance on "hearsay 
testimony" could produce less reliable measures for partners. Lastly, 
as Outlined in Section 3.2, not all respondents are currently 

married or married to the same partner they had during parts of their 
childbearing, so consideration of background variables and fertility 
of partners as well as respondents could reduce the sample size by 
some 15 percent. 

As outlined in Section 3.8, two analytic approaches are 
used to examine the intercohort pattern of normative fertility. The 
first approach controls and/or adjusts for differences among cohorts 
in the various measures of family size orientation and completed 
wanted fertility to determine whether cohort differences disappear 
once background variables are taken into consideration. The technique 
employed is Multiple Classification Analysis. The effects of 
background variables taken separately are examined first, followed 
by an analysis of all variables acting together. The second 
approach is to introduce the ordinal background variables as 
independent variables in a multiple regression model applied 
separately to each cohort for each measure of family size orientation 
and wanted completed fertility. The intent here is to ascertain 


whether variables have similar effects in different cohorts. 
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Before proceeding, it is necessary to test the degree of 
intercorrelation among the predictor variables. This is a necessary 
Precondition to the testing of interactions among predictor variables 
by analysis of variance. Table 4.12 shows that there is no instance 
of high intercorrelation among background variables. These 
variables, then, are appropriate for an analysis of variance 


examination prior to submission to MCA. 


4.6 Background Variables Considered Separately 


The first step in this part of the analysis is to examine the 
separate effects of background variables on the five dependent 
variables: ideal, desired and expected family size and wanted 
completed fertility 1 and 2. A secondary purpose of this analysis is 
to test interactions among predictor variables prior to further 
analysis by Multiple Classification Analysis of the effects of all 
Predictor variables acting together. 

Table 4.13 shows the zero-order association of each of the 
background variables under consideration with ideal, desired and 
expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1 and 2, each in 
turn. For ideal family size, cohort is less important than education 
but more important than all other background variables as an 
explanatory variable. Cohort is the most significant explanatory 
variable, followed closely by religiosity, in desired family size. 
For expected family size, cohort is tied with education as the 
critical explanatory variable, followed closely by family size of 
origin. For the two measures of wanted completed fertility, the 


patterns are somewhat less obvious. Cohort ties with education as 
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the second most important explanatory variable in wanted completed 
fertility 1, exceeded only slightly by family size or Oniging, for 
wanted completed fertility 2, cohort is third in importance with 
ethnicity in first place and education tied with family size of 
origin in second. It would seem that cohort, although varying in 
Significance, is a basic variable in explaining family size 
Preference as well as wanted completed family size. 

Tables 4.14 to 4.23 present for each measure of family size 
preference and the two measures of wanted completed fertility, 
variation in the measure by background variables followed by two-way 
classifications of cohort with each of the seven background variables 
in turn. In the two-way classification tables, cohort deviations 
from the grand mean are shown as well as cohort deviations adjusted 
additively for the effect of each background variable taken 
separately. The analysis is supported by analysis of variance tables 
appearing in Appendix C, Tables C.1 to C.90. 

From Table 4.14, it can be seen that the variables which have 
the largest influence on ideal family size are education, family 
size of respondent's family size of origin and cohort. The ranges 
for these three variables are .69, .54 and .47 respectively. The 


amount of variation in ideal family size explained by education is 


significant at the .001 level, after cohort is controlled (Table C.3). 


After controlling for cohort, however, the amount of variance 
explained by family size of origin loses statistical significance 
(Table C. 1). The variance explained by cohort remains significant 
at .001 after controtling for each of the seven background variables 
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In examining the Multiple Classification Analysis tables 
(Tables 4.15, 4.17, 4.19, 4.21 and 4.23), the interest lies in 
seeing whether the synthetic cohorts are affected similarly by the 
background variables under consideration. In Table 4.15, it is 
apparent that the general pattern is for earlier cohorts to have 
higher ideal family size than later cohorts but the pattern is not 
consistent. After controlling for each of the seven background 
variables in turn, cohort 4 has the largest ideal family size and 
cohort 6 the smallest. Cohort 1 closely follows cohort 4 in ideal 
family size both before and after adjustments for the seven background 
variables. Cohorts 3 and 7 hover closely around the grand mean, both 
before and after adjustment for each background variable... 

The general effect of adjusting for each of the seven back- 
ground variables is to increase the variability in ideal family size 
across cohorts. For each variable, cohorts 6, 4, and 1 are affected 
most by the adjustment and cohorts 7, 3, and 2 are affected least. 
The beta weights in Table 4.15 show that when each background 
variable is acting together with cohort, except for education, cohort 
has a greater influence on ideal family size. The finding that in all 
but two instances (cohort 3 when adjusted for religiosity and when 
adjusted for education) the deviation from the grand mean increases 
once adjustment is made for each background variable, indicates that 
cohort is a variable of note in explaining variation in ideal family 
size. 

From Table 4.16, it is clear that the background variables 
having the greatest influence on desired family size are family size 


of origin, cohort and religiosity. The ranges for these variables 
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are .87, ./9, and .67 respectively. After controlling for cohort, 
family size of origin remains significant at .027 and religiosity 

at .001 (Tables C. 19 and C. 24). Cohort, after controlling for each 
background variable separately, remains significant at .009 or 
higher (Tables C.19 to C. 25). It is notable that for each variable, 
except education and residence in youth, the range of values for 
desired family size is larger than for ideal family size. This lends 
further support to the notion that there is more accord on ideal 
family size than on desired family size. The greatest discrepancy 
between desired and ideal family size occurs for respondents with 
some university. As suggested earlier, this is probably due to the 
very high desired family size of Catholic women with some university 
experience. For residence in youth, although for all categories 
desires exceed ideals, the greatest difference occurs for women who 
have spent their youth in cities. These women indicate a lowered 
ideal family size relative to other women. 

Table 4.17 shows the effects on desired family size of 
adjusting for each background variable in turn. As was the case for 
ideal family size, the general effect of adjustment is to 
substantially increase the variability among cohorts in desired family 
size. For all but family size of origin, the largest changes in 
deviation due to adjustment occur in extreme cohorts, cohorts 1, 2, 

6 and 7, thereby widening the differences. The least affected are 
cohorts 5 and 3. For family size of origin, cohorts 7 and 4 are most 
affected by adjustment and cohorts 5 and 1, least affected. This 


indicates that family size of origin influences desired family size 
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most in cohorts 7 and 4. The beta weights shown in Table 4.17 indicate 
that when each background variable acts together with cohort, cohort 
has the greater influence on family size desires. 

In Table 4.18, it is clear that those variables accounting 
for the greatest variability in expected family size are cohort, 
family size of origin and education. The ranges for these three 
variables are 1.46, 1.22 and 1.02 respectively. After controlling for 
each background variable, cohort remains statistically significant at 
.005 or higher (Tables C. 37 to C. 43). Family size of origin, after 
controlling for cohort, is significant at .004 (Table C. 37). 
Education remains significant at .001 after controlling for cohort 
(Table C. 39). For the three variables which account for the 
greatest variation in expected family size as well as for ethnicity, 
the degree of variation is greater in expected family size than in 
desired and greater in desired than in ideal. For religiosity, the 
range of values for expected and desired remains unchanged. This 
suggests that expected family size, being less uniform across 
categories, has a greater capacity to be influenced by group member- 
ship than desired or ideal family size. It also lends support to the 
hypothesis that expected family size is not converging to the same 
degree as desired or ideal family size. 

Table 4.19 shows wide variations in deviation from the grand 
mean of expected family size across all background variables both 
before and after adjustments. Once again, the general effect of 
adjustment for each background variable is to increase the variability 
among cohorts. Cohort 2 consistently shows an expected family size 


much higher than the grand mean for the sample (ranging from 2.25 
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children above the mean after adjusting for religion to 2.13 above the 
mean after adjusting for education). Cohort 7 consistently shows the 
lowest expected family size. This finding generally lends support 

to the hypothesis that expected family size is lower in more recent 
cohorts than in older cohorts. The pattern, although not consistent, 
is a downward revision of expected family size. The cohort most 
affected by adjusting for each background variable is cohort 2. 
Cohorts 6 and 7 are also substantially affected, followed by cohort 
1. The least affected cohorts are those in the middle with expected 
family sizes closest to the grand mean. As was the case with desired 
family size, the beta weights indicate that cohort, when considered 
together with each of the background variables in turn, has more 
influence on expected family size than any other variable. 

From Table 4.20, it is apparent that the same three variables 
aS were important in accounting for variability in expected family 
size are important in explaining variation in wanted completed 
fertility 1 but the rank orders are changed somewhat. This is 
reasonable given that expected family size is a basic component of 
wanted completed fertility 1. Family size of origin of respondent, 
cohort, and education account for the greatest variability in wanted 
completed fertility 1 with ranges of 1.29, 1.25 and .85, respectively. 
Family size of origin remains statistically significant at .002 
after controlling for cohort (Table C. 55). Cohort is significant 
at .032 or higher after controlling for each background variable in 
turn (Tables C. 55 to C. 61). The variations in values of wanted 
completed fertility 1 are similar, but lower than those for expected 


family size. 
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The pattern of deviations from the grand mean for wanted 
completed fertility 1, shown in Table 4.21, is very similar to that 
for expected family size. Cohort 2 shows deviations for wanted 
completed fertility 1 ranging from 1.97 above the grand mean, when 
adjusted for religion, to .99 above the grand mean when adjusted for 
ethnicity. Cohort 7 is consistently below the grand mean by 
approximately .5. The beta weights of each background variable 
acting together with cohort show that this variable is more important 
in influencing wanted completed fertility 1 than any other background 
variable. 

For wanted completed fertility 2, as seen in Table 4.22, 
cohort, family size of origin and education account for most 
variability across cohorts with ranges of 1.27, 1.18 and 1.11, 
respectively. Once again, these three variables are the important 
ones, as they were in expected family size and wanted completed 
fertility 1, but the rank orders differ. Cohort is statistically 
significant in explaining the variance in wanted completed fertility 2 
at .006 or higher after controlling for each background variable in 
turn (Tables C. 73 to C. 79). Family size of origin remains 
significant at .003 after controlling for the effect of cohort 
(Table C. 73). The statistical significance of education is .001 
after controlling for cohort (Table C. 75). 

As for wanted completed fertility 1, the pattern of deviations 
from the grand mean for wanted completed fertility 2 closely resembles 
that for expected family size (refer to Table 4.23). Cohort 2 


consistently has very high deviations for wanted completed fertility 
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2 ranging from 1.94 above the grand mean after adjusting for the effect 
of ethnicity to 1.82 above after adjusting for religiosity. Cohort 7 
consistently has wanted completed fertility deviations far below the 
sample average, ranging from -.66 after adjusting for family size of 
origin, residence in youth and nativity (each in turn) to -.59 after 
adjusting for education. Beta weights indicate that cohort when 
considered with each background variable separately has greater 
influence on wanted completed fertility 2 than any other background 
variable. 

The results of this preliminary analysis of the separate 
effects of background variables on the five measures of family size 
preference leads to the conclusion that there is considerable support 
for the hypothesis that there has been a downward revision of family 
Size norms with cohort having an important influence on ideal, 
desired and expected family size and on wanted completed fertility. 
Although the relative importance of cohort varies by family size 
measure, it seems fairly clear that its relative influence is greater 
in explaining expected family size and wanted completed fertility 
than in explaining ideal or desired family size. The rank order of 
cohort moves from third for ideal to second for desired to first for 
expected family size. Some evidence is also provided by this analysis 
that ideal family size is less inconsistent across the important 
variables than is desired family size and that desired family size 
is less changeable than expected family size or wanted completed 
fertility. 


The next step in this part of the analysis is to test for 
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interactions among predictor variables prior to further analysis of 
all variables acting together. As stated earlier, a precondition of 
Multiple Classification Analysis is non-interaction among predictor 
variables. This condition is necessary in view of the additivity 
assumption of MCA. Tests for interaction were made by means of 
Standard analysis of variance under certain prespecified conditions. 
Only two-way interactions are tested, and only interactions where 
the F ratio is statistically significant at .10 or lower are taken 
as Significant interactions. In testing for two-way interactions, 
all combinations of cohort, the central independent variable, with 
the background variables were tested for each of the five independent 
variables. Among background variables, tests for interaction were 
made only for those variables where interaction was suspected. 
Appendix tables C. 1 to C. 90 show in summary the results 
of the analysis of variance for each of the five dependent variables. 
For ideal family size, the following interactions with accompanying 
levels of statistical significance for their F ratios were found 


ables tC. 1-torc. 16).: 


Cohort-Family size of origin .028 
Cohort-Ethnicity .003 
Cohort-Residence in youty .040 
Cohort-Religiosity .029 
Cohort-Nativity .048 
Religion-Religiosity .095 
Family size of origin- 

Residence in youth .001 


For desired family size, a larger number of statistically significant 


interactions were found (Tables C. 19 to C. 36): 
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Cohort-Religion a Ouey 


Cohort-Ethnicity . 109 
Cohort-Religiosity .042 
Religion-Ethnicity .003 
Religion-Family size of origin .014 
Ethnicity-Religiosity .089 
Ethnicity-Family size of origin .001 
Education-Family size of origin .030 
Family size of origin- 

Reisdence in youth .009 
Nativity-Residence in youth .002 


For expected family size, Tables C. 37 to C. 54 reveal the following 


Significant interactions: 


Cohort-Religion .076 
Cohort-Religiosity .001 
Religion-Ethnicity 091 
Religion-Religiosity .008 
Education-Family size of origin 011 
Family size of origin- 

Residence in youth .054 
Residence in youth-Nativity .093 


Tests for wanted completed fertility 1 reveal the following interactions 


tlabies 6. 55 to €. 72): 


Cohort-Ethnicity . 069 
Cohort-Religiosity . 100 
Religion-Religiosity .002 
Education-Ethnicity 045 
Education-Family size of origin .003 
Family size of origin- 

Residence in youth 042 


Lastly, for wanted completed fertility 2, the following interactions | 


were found to be significant (Tables C. 73 to C. 90): 


Cohort-Religion .084 
Cohort-Religiosity .058 
Ethnicity-Religion 091 
Religion-Religiosity .001 
Education-Family size of origin .007 


Residence in youth-Nativity .097 
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4.7 Background Variables Acting Together 


This section intends to continue with the analysis by MCA, 
with all the background variables acting together and to present the 
results of the multiple regression analysis with all variables acting 
together within each cohort. The large number of variables which 
have been found to be interactive poses some problems in the analysis. 
Often in research problems similar to this one, interactions are 
ignored. The justification for this is simple: "The assumption that 
no interactions exist generally leads to an extremely efficient 
analysis procedure and a great reduction in the complexity of the 
computing problem" (Morgan and Sonquist, 1963:228). Although this 
argument is strong, it would seem that ignoring significant inter- 
actions firstly confounds the results produced by M.C.A. and secondly, 
Prevents the analysis from closely approximating real effects. 

In situations of interaction, several approaches are 
possible. One of the more common is analysis within subgroups. This 
solution, however, is most amenable to situations where almost all 
of the interactions involve the same dichotomy. The preliminary 
analysis described in the preceding section shows that this is 
clearly not the case here. A second approach is to eliminate one of 
the interacting variables, re-analyzing data with a limited number of 
variables. A third approach which seems to be gaining in popularity 
(see Segal, 1973; Williams et al., 1973), is to build combination 
predictors at the outset of analysis. This typically involves the 
development of combined predictors based on collapsed categories of 


individual predictors, allowing a range of the new predictor variable 
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which includes every possible combination of the Original variables. 

Both of these latter approaches have inherent limitations. 
The essential constraint in the first instance is exclusion of 
variables which may have explanatory power and a consequent 
reduction in the multiple R. In the case of combined variables, the 
basic limitation is that the explanatory power of any single variable 
can not be cited. If variables are in fact interactive then it is 
not justifiable to look toward the explanatory power of a single 
variable but rather the total effect of the interacting variables 
acting together. After careful consideration, it was decided to 
approach the problem of interactions in this chapter by each of these 
methods in turn. 

Table 4.24 shows the unadjusted and adjusted deviations from 
the grand mean for ideal family size after elimination of those 
variables that interact with cohort: family size of origin, ethnicity, 
residence in youth, religiosity and nativity. The result is a 
limited MCA in which adjustments are made only for the effects of 
cohort, religion and education. The beta weights appearing at the 
bottom of the table are a measure of a variable's utility in 
explaining variance in ideal family size once all other variables in 
the model have been held constant. With three variables in the model, 
it is clear that cohort and education are the crucial variables in 
explaining variance in ideal family size. At this point the role of 
family size of origin, a variable found to be useful in explaining 
ideal family size in the earlier analyses, is not known. The general 


effect of adjustment on deviations from the grand mean for ideal 
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family size is a negligible change across cohort. The effect is 
most substantial for cohorts 6, 4 and 1 where the unadjusted 
deviations from the grand mean are largest. 

From the beta weights appearing at the bottom of Table 4.25, 
it iS apparent that in the MCA . where adjustments are made for the 
effects of cohort, education, ethnicity and residence in youth on 
desired family size, cohort is the most important explanatory 
variable. Ethnicity is in second position with education and 
residence in youth considerably lower. The importance of family size 
of origin, a useful variable in the earlier separate analyses, 
once again, is not known. The appearance of ethnicity as a useful 
explanatory variable is somewhat puzzling since it did not emerge 
as Significant in the separate analyses of desired family size. 

It may be recalled, however, that for desired family size, ethnicity 
interacts with both family size of origin and religiosity so it may 

be that the emergence of ethnicity here is the result of the influence 
of these two variables which were both found to be important in the 
separate analysis. The effect of adjustment is to increase the 
variability across cohort with the earliest and latest cohorts 

being most substantially affected. The pattern of deviations indicates 
a clear but somewhat inconsistent pattern for earlier cohorts to have 
substantially greater desired family size than later cohorts. The 
largest difference (of .84: children) is between cohorts 2 and 6. 

Table 4.26 shows the results of the MCA for expected family 
Size where adjustments have been made for cohort, education, ethnicity, 


residence in youth and nativity. The beta weights once again clearly 
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Support the argument that cohort is a basic variable in explaining 
expected family size.. It is followed in importance by ethnicity 
and education. Family size of origin, an important variable in the 
separate analyses of expected family size, is omitted from this 
analysis so no conclusions may be drawn about its relative explana- 
tory power. Adjusting for the five background variables, as in one 
earlier table, tends to decrease the variability across cohorts. 
Cohort 2 with the largest unadjusted deviation from the grand mean 
is most affected, followed by cohort 7. The middle cohorts (3-5) are 
least affected by adjustment. The range of expected family size is 
1.36 children, a substantially wider range than for desired (.84) 
or ideal (.44). 

In Table 4.27, the results of an MCA for wanted completed 
fertility 1 with adjustments for cohort, family size of origin, 
religion, and nativity are presented. As was true for the other 
dependent variables, the beta weights at the bottom of the table 
clearly show that cohort is the most useful explanatory variable, 
followed by religion and family size of origin. Education, an 
important variable in explaining wanted completed fertility 1 in the 
separate analyses is omitted here so its relative weight cannot be 
ascertained. Adjustment for the four variables in this model reveals 
a pattern very similar to that obtained for expected family size with 
cohorts 2 and 7 being most affected and the middle cohorts least 
affected. The pattern of interaction for wanted completed fertility 1 
is such that it is possible to do a re-analysis substituting 
religiosity for religion. The results of this MCA are presented 


in Table 4.28. Cohort remains the most useful variable followed by 
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Table 4.24 Ideal family size by cohort with religion and education 
acting together. Unadjusted and adjusted deviations. 
Beta weights for background variables and multiple R for 
all variables together 


ee a ee 


Deviations from grand mean (2.67) 
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Cohort N Unadjusted Adjusted 
1 88 18 oui 
2 50 lal 02 
5 100 0) 502 
4 115 122 ~20 
5 123 - .06 -.08 
6 161 -.25 -.24 
yi 157 .00 "05 
Range 43 44 
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Cohort . 167 
Religion . 100 
Education . 164 
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Table 4.25 Desired family size by cohort with education, ethnicity, 
Unadjusted and adjusted 
Beta weights for background variables and 
multiple R for all variables together 


and residence in youth. 


deviations. 


nn 


Cohort N 
] 86 
2 ag 
S 101 
4 103 
5 119 
6 140 
7 145 

Range 

Beta 
Cohort 
Education 
Ethnicit y 


Residence in youth 


Multiple R 


B48) 
.063 
hoo 
.024 


240 


Deviations from grand mean (2.93) 


Unadjusted 
4] 
46 
24 
gee 
-.07 
- .36 
=O 
I: 


Adjusted 
42 
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26 
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Table 4.26 Expected family size by cohort with education, ethnicity, 
residence in youth and nativity. Unadjusted and adjusted 
deviations. Beta weights for background variables and 
multiple R for all variables together 
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Deviations from grand mean (2.78) 


Cohort N Unadjusted Adjusted 

] 88 Are} #26 

2 46 1.09 1.06 

3 102 ae £05 

4 109 ALZ . 06 

5 115 -.07 -.1] 
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Table 4.27 Wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort with family size 
of origin; religion, and nativity. 
adjusted deviations. 
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Cohort N 
] 6] 
z 3/ 
B 76 
4 80 
5 8] 
6 88 
if 114 
Range 
Beta 
Cohort 
Family size of origin 
Religion 
Nativity 


Multiple R 
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147 
-013 
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Deviations from grand mean (2.76) 
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Beta weights for background 
variables and multiple R for all variables together 
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Table 4.28 Wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort with family size 
of origin, religiosity, and nativity. Unadjusted and 
adjusted deviations. Beta weights for background 
variables and multiple R for all variables together 
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Deviations from grand mean (2.75) 


Cohort N Unadjusted Adjusted 
1 61 ad 24 
2 37 295 . 88 
3 76 05 09 
4 78 Aaa 5 
5 80 mle -.20 
6 88 -.29 -.19 
7 114 -.23 -.20 
Range 1.24 1,08 
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Family size of origin . 130 
Religiosity gl 5) 
Nativity 012 
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religiosity in this case. 

The results of the MCA for wanted completed fertility 2 
with adjustments made for cohort, family size of origin, residence 
in youth and nativity are presented in Table 4.29. Beta weights 
reveal that cohort, once more, is most useful followed by family size 
of origin. Adjusted deviations reveal a pattern similar to that 
observed for expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1. 
The magnitude of adjusted deviations obtained in this instance is at 
a level similar to those obtained in the two analyses of wanted 
completed fertility 1 but slightly lower than that obtained for 
expected family size. 

It seems clear from these MCA'S with omitted interactive 
variables that cohort is a critical variable in explaining the 
variance in all five measures of family size preferences. It also 
seems justified to conclude that these analyses lend support to the 
hypothesis that later cohorts have smaller family size preferences 
on all measures than earlier cohorts, although the trend pattern from 
earliest to latest cohort is not consistent. 

The second part of the analysis of all variables acting 
together involves analysis with combined variables. In order to limit 
the number of categories for each combined variable, the background 
variables, with the exception of nativity which is already 
dichotomized, are collapsed into three categories each. After 
combining, no variable has greater than nine classifications in it. 
This is important because it limits the amount of core space required 
by the computer to do the MCA . computations. Since it is no longer 


possible to observe unadjusted and adjusted deviations by cohort with 
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Table 4.29 Wanted completed fertility 2 by cohort with family size 
of origin, residence in youth and nativity. Unadjusted 
and adjusted deviations. Beta weights for background 
variables and multiple R for all variables together 
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Deviations from grand mean (2.87) 


Cohort N Unadjusted Adjusted 
1 59 29 49 
2 36 88 193 
g 75 .04 05 
4 80 “03 710 
5 8] 01 01 
6 86 -.25 =.29 
7 ike -.30 -. 36 
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Residence in youth .020 
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combined variables and meaningless to consider such deviations within 
combined variable categories, Tables 4.30 to 4.34 show only the eta 
and beta weights and total Multiple R's for the combined variables 
for each measure of family size preference. 

It may be seen in Table 4.30 that cohort-family size of 
origin is by far the most important variable in explaining ideal 
family size. Cohort-ethnicity and religion-religiosity, although far 
below cohort-family size of origin, are virtually tied for second 
place. The least significant variables are family size of origin- 
resident in youth and education. 

Table 4.31 shows that for desired family size cohort- 
religion is the variable explaining most, followed closely by cohort- 
religiosity. Cohort-ethnicity ranks third. The least important 
variables include family size of origin-residence in youth, ethnicity- 
family size of origin, and education-family size of origin. The 
multiple R's for desired family size, appearing at the bottom of Table 
4.31 is considerably smaller than multiple R's for any other 
dependent variable. 

For expected family size, it is somewhat surprising to note 
from Table 4.32 that religion-religiosity virtually ties with cohort- 
religiosity in explaining variance. These variables are closely 
followed by religion-ethnicity and cohort-religion. Least important 
are residence in youth-nativity and family size of origin-residence 
in youth. 

For wanted completed fertility 1, Table 4.33 shows that 
religion-religiosity is the crucial variable, as it was for expected 


family size, followed by cohort-religiosity. Ethnicity-education 
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for this variable ranks third. Nativity and family size of origin- 
residence in youth explains least after adjusting for all other 
variables in the model. Table 4.34 reveals that for wanted completed 
fertility 2, religion-ethnicity takes priority closely followed by 
cohort-religiosity, religion-religiosity and cohort-religion. Least 
important in this instance is residence in youth-nativity. 

It is difficult to draw extensive conclusions from this MCA 
with combined variables since it is not possible to assess the 
effect of background variables separately on each of the dependent 
variables. The emergence of the variable religion-religiosity as 
the important explanatory variable for expected family size and in 
wanted completed fertility 1 and as a basic explanatory variable for 
ideal family and wanted completed fertility 2 is striking. This 
finding seems consistent with the finding mentioned in Section 4.2 
by Balakrishnan et al. (1975) in the Toronto study that, regardless of 
religion, regular church-goers have higher birth expectations. As 
was true for the Toronto study, this finding contrasts with earlier 
findings in the U.S. where religiosity only made a difference in 
explaining family size expectations of Catholics. 

The salience of cohort-religion and cohort-religiosity as 
explanatory variables for desired and expected family size as wel] 
as for wanted completed fertility 2 (for wanted completed fertility 1, 
only cohort-religiosity is important) suggests that the separate 
effects of the three variables, cohort, religion and religiosity 
Ought to be more closely examined. This is to be done by means of 
the subsequent multiple regression analysis. The findings that two 


combination variables which include cohort emerge as significant 
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Table 4.30 Eta and beta weights for ideal family size with combined 
variables. Multiple R for all variables 


Eta Beta 
ee a a 
Cohort - Family size of origin wiS2 -462 
Cohort - Ethnicity ecO2 .199 
Cohort - Residence in youth 65 52 
Cohort - Religiosity 204 .170 
Cohort - Nativity 147 3136 
Religion - Religiosity . 189 .193 
Family size of origin - Residence .068 .076 
Education - 164 23 
Multiple R Shls 
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Table 4.31 Eta and beta weights for desired family size with 
combined variables. Multiple R for all variables 


Eta Beta 
Cohort - Religion 1222 244 
Cohort - Ethnicity . 196 ole 
Cohort - Religiosity .236 seal 
Religion - Ethnicity .190 stl 
Religion - Family size of origin atoll alah 
Ethnicity - Religiosity . 167 . 166 
Ethnicity - Family size of origin 3052 052 
Education - Family size of origin .129 . 109 
Family size of origin - 
Residence in youth 01) E033 
Residence in youth - Nativity FO5y, .064 
Multiple R .018 
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Table 4.32 Eta and beta weights for expected family size with 
combined variables. Multiple R for all variables 


Eta Beta 
Seagal OP a ee 
Cohort - Religion bavi -oL0 
Cohort - Religiosity E2oy -225 
Religion - Ethnicity . 199 <216 
Religion - Religiosity 224 -220 
Education - Family size of origin =429 OS 
Family size of origin - 

Reisdence in youth 023 041 
Residence in youth - Nativity ~045 .058 
Multiple R NESE 
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Table 4.33 Eta and beta weights for wanted completed fertility 1 
with combined variables. Multiple R for all variables 


Eta Beta 
oe eS ee ee ee es ea 
Cohort - Ethnicity 210 . 106 
Cohort - Religiosity 416 oll 
Religion - Religiosity 242 BY ie) 
Ethnicity - Education ~ 167 . 136 
Education - Family size of origin la cs 
Family size of origin - 

Residence:in youth 9032 .068 
Nativity .001 2034 
Multiple R 244 
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Table 4.34 Eta and beta weights for wanted completed fertility 2 with 
combined variables. Multiple R for all variables 


Eta Beta 
ace re eT Pe ee en BI ae, 
Cohort - Religion .236 .190 
Cohort - Religiosity 1230 . 199 
Religion - Ethnicity ~195 . 206 
Religion - Religiosity .193 . 196 
Education - Family size of origin .147 Zz 
Residence in youth - Nativity .047 .067 
Multiple R . 200 
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explanatory variables for three of the five measures of family size 
Preference may point toward the conclusion that cohort is a critical 
explanatory variable. 

That cohort-family size of origin is found to be the major 
explanatory variable for ideal family size Suggests that this 
dependent variable is sensitive to changes in fertility over time. 

It suggests that variation in ideal family size is accounted for by 
both cohort membership and size of family of origin. The separate 
effects analysis of Section 4.6 found a tendency for ideal family 
Size to decrease with cohort and with size of family of origin. 
Although strictly the MCA cannot point toward direction of effects, 
this finding suggests that variation in ideal family size more than 
in the other dependent variables might be explained in terms of a 
decline over time. 

The third approach to analysis of all background variables 
acting together is multiple regression analysis. This method does 
not differ substantially from multiple classification analysis but 
it does add the assumption of linearity. Regression must be confined 
to variables that are measured at least on ordinal scales unlike MCA 
which has the capacity to handle nominal variables. Here, hierarchical 
regression analysis is applied to each cohort separately within 
categories of religion for all five measures of family size preference. 
The order of variables to be added to the regression equation is 
determined by their respective eta values in the previously completed 
MCA. The advantage of the hierarchical regression method in this 


instance stems from its capacity to include indirect influences on the 
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dependent variable as well as the more easily obtainable direct 
influence. The racuneing coefficients, however, are not equivalent 
to coefficients produced by the standard method. The objective here, 
as in any regression method, is to ascertain whether background 
variables have similar effects within each cohort. At the conclusion 
of this analysis, regressions are done for all ordinal background 
variables including cohort for each measure of family size preference 
within religion categories and for totals. 

Religion and ethnicity are the two non-ordinal variables 
which are excluded from the analysis. Regressions for each cohort 
are done within religion categories. Ethnicity is omitted from the 
analysis completely because regressions based on categories of 
ethnicity alone or ethnicity with religion would substantially reduce 
the sample sizes within each cohort. The results of the analysis 
for ideal family size are shown in Tables 4.35 to 4.37, for desired 
family size in Tables 4.38 to 4.40, for expected family size in 
Tables 4.41 to 4.43, for wanted completed fertility 1 in Tables 4.44 
to 4.46, and for wanted completed fertility in Tables 4.47 to 4.49. 
Each table presents standardized regression coefficients for each 
variable within cohort and for each religion category. As well, the 
Square of the multiple correlation coefficient, indicating the 
proportion of variance explained by the regression equation, and the 


Standard error of estimate, indicating prediction accuracy of the 


equation, are shown. Asterisks beside regression coefficients indicate 


that these coefficients reach statistical significance at .05 or 
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lower. The order of appearance of the variables in each table reflects 
the hierarchical order by which they entered the regression equation. 

For all Protestants it is clear from Table 4.35 that education, 
family size of origin and nativity have a statistically significant 
effect on ideal family size. The latter two variables exert a 
positive influence while education has a negative influence. The 
pattern of influence of these variables across cohorts is not clear. 
For no single cohort does education reach statistical significance. 
In four cohorts, the influence of education on family size of origin 
is negative while in the remaining three (cohorts 1, 4 and 6), it is 
positive. Family size of origin reaches statistical significance 
Only in cohorts 4 and 7 where it has a positive influence. Nativity 
is statistically significant only in cohort 7 where it exerts a 
positive effect on ideal family size. Overall, the coefficients for 
religiosity and residence do not reach the .05 level of significance. 
In cohort 5, however, the negative effect of residence in youth does 
reach statistical significance. Among Protestants, it is for cohort 
2 that the most variance in ideal family size is explained by back- 
ground variables. These variables are least successful in explaining 
variance in cohorts 3 and 6. Overall, they do not explain much. 

A different picture emerges for Catholics, as shown in Table 
4.36. Here, religiosity and residence in youth replace education 
and nativity as statistically significant along with family size of 
origin. Religiosity, not surprisingly, exerts a modest positive 


influence on ideal family size. Residence in youth has a negative 
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effect. Although education overall does not reach the .05 level of 
statistical significance, it does in cohort 5 with a negative 
coefficient. Similarly, nativity reaches statistical significance in 
both cohorts 6 and 7 but the coefficient is negative for cohort 6 

and positive for 7. Background variables overall are as unsuccessful 
in explaining variance in ideal family size for Catholics as they 
were for Protestants. Once again, these variables explain most in 
cohort 2, followed in the case of Catholics closely by cohort 7. 

A larger amount of variance is explained by background variables for 
Catholic cohorts 2, 3 and 6 than for comparable Protestant cohorts. 
For non-Catholic non-Protestants, Table 4.37 reveals that only 
religiosity and residence in youth reach statistical significance, 
both having a positive influence on ideal family size. Overall, 
background variables account for slightly more explained variance for 
other religions than for either Protestants or Catholics. 

For desired family size for all Protestants, it may be seen 
from Table 4.38 that education and religiosity have statistically 
significant effects. The effect of education is negative with 
statistically significant coefficients appearing in cohorts 2 and 6 
as well as overall. Religiosity reaches statistical significance 
only in cohort 7. Also statistically significant are the negative 
coefficients for family size of origin in cohort 3 and nativity in 
cohort 2 and a positive coefficient for residence in youth also in 
cohort 2. Overall, the amount of variance in desired family size for 
Protestants explained by background variables is small. The largest 


amount of variance is explained in cohort 2, once again. 
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Even less of the variance in desired family size is explained 
by background variable for Catholics, as shown in Table 4.39. Here, 
education is replaced by nativity as Statistically significant along 
with religiosity. Religiosity exerts a positive influence, as for 
Protestants and nativity a negative influence, contrasting sharply 
with the significant positive effect of nativity on ideal family size 
of Protestants. Also reaching statistical significance are negative 
coefficients for education in cohort 4 and residence in youth in 
cohort 7 and positive coefficients for family size of origin in 
cohorts 4 and 7. In four cohorts (3, 4, 5 and 7) a greater variance 
is explained for Catholics than for Protestants in desired family 
Size by background variables. A total of four variables reach 
Statistical significance for non-Catholic non-Protestants as shown in 
Table 4.40 including family size of origin, residence in youth, 
religiosity and nativity. All have a positive influence on desired 
family size. As was found for ideal family size, background 
variables account for a slightly larger part of the variance for 
non-Catholics non-Protestants than for Catholics or for Protestants. 

The results of the regression analyses for expected family size 
for Protestants in Table 4.41 show that religiosity has a statistically 
positive influence and education a significant negative influence, 
exactly as was found for desired family size. Religiosity has the 
strongest effect in cohort 7 on expected family size. Education has 
its greatest impact in cohort 2 but also reaches statistical significance 
in cohorts 1 and 6. No other variable reaches statistical significance, 
even within cohorts. Although on the whole, background variables explain 


little of the variance in expected family size, a sizeable portion of 
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the variance in cohort 7 is explained by background variables. These 
variables are least important in explaining variance in cohorts 3 and 
4 for Protestants. 

Only religiosity reaches the .05 level of significance in 
explaining expected family size among Catholics, as shown in Table 
4.42. It has an overall positive influence. This variable reaches 
statistical significance in cohorts 4 and 7 but the coefficient is 
positive only in cohort 4. Background variables having statistically 
Significant negative effects on expected family size include education 
in cohort 4, residence in youth in cohort 7 and nativity in cohort 5. 
Residence in youth has a positive effect which is statistically 
Significant in cohort 5. As was true for Protestants, background 
variables overall explain little of the variability in expected 
family size among Catholics. In cohort 2, however, a substantial 
portion of variance is explained by background variables. This occurs 
in an equation with a large standard error of estimate. As in 
previous analyses, a slightly greater part of the variance in expected 
family size is explained by background variables in the case of 
non-Catholics, non-Protestants than for either Catholics or 
Protestants. Overall, religiosity and nativity have statistically 
significant influences, both in a positive direction. 

The pattern and direction of influence of background variables 
on wanted completed fertility 1 for Protestants, as shown in Table 
4.44 is very similar to that for expected family size discussed above. 
A difference is that the greatest portion of the variance for 


this dependent variable is explained in cohorts 1 and 2 rather 
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than in cohort 7 as in the analysis of expected family size. For 
Catholics, however, as shown in Table 4.45, education reaches 
Statistical significance with a negative effect on wanted completed 
fertility 1, unlike in expected family size. Religiosity has a 
positive effect. For no cohort does nativity reach statistical 
Significance for Catholics' wanted completed fertility 1. Otherwise, 
patterns for Catholics for this dependent variable are basically 
Similar to those for expected family size. For others, as is clear 
from Table 4.46, it is apparent that family size of origin, 
religiosity and residence in youth all have a statistically 
Significant positive effect on wanted completed fertility 1. A 
greater portion of the variance for this religion category is 
explained by background variables than was true for the previous two 
categories of religion. 

The regression analysis for wanted completed fertility 2 
reveals that for all Protestants, only education has a statistically 
Significant effect and that negative. This effect is most pronounced 
for cohorts 1 and 2. Residence in youth has a sizeable positive 
influence in cohort 7 and a less substantial influence in cohort 1. 
In cohort 2, residence exerts a statistically significant negative 
effect. Nativity has a negative impact on wanted completed fertility 
2 of Protestants in cohort 7. Overall, variance explained in 
Protestants' wanted completed fertility 2 by background variables is 
small. The most variance is explained in cohorts 7 and 2. 

For total Catholics, Table 4.48 shows that only education 


reaches statistical significance, with a negative effect. Residence 
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in youth and nativity have statistically significant negative effects 
on the dependent variable; the former in cohort 7, the latter in 
cohort 5. Also in cohort 5, residence in youth exerts a positive 
influence which reaches statistical significance. The variance 
explained overall for Catholics is negligible but variance explained 
by background in cohort 2 is substantial. The variables of importance 
and the direction of influence in wanted completed fertility 2 for 
non-Catholics, non-Protestants are the same as those reported earlier 
for wanted completed fertility 1. 

Although it is difficult to draw general conclusions on the 
basis of this regression analysis within cohorts, it would appear 
justified to conclude that the effects of the background variables 
across cohorts are not at all similar. Variables reaching 
Significance in one cohort fail to do so in others-or change direction 
of effect in another cohort. Overall for Protestants, education 
emerges as the important determinant of all five family size 
measures. Its influence in total is negative but this is not 
uniformly so across cohorts. For Catholics taken as a group, 
religiosity is the most frequently occurring background variable to 
consistently reach statistical significance. Religiosity emerges 
as important for four of the five family size measures, wanted 
completed fertility 2 being the exception. The effect of this 
variable across cohorts is not clear either. 

Tables 4.50 to 4.53 present the results of a multiple 


regression analysis for the three religion categories and for the 


entire sample with cohort added to the model as in independent variable. 
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From Table 4.50, it is apparent that for the entire sample for all 
dependent variables but ideal family size, cohort has a statistically 
significant negative effect on the family size measure. The 
relative effect of cohort varies from measure to measure, however. 
It ranks highest for expected family size but even then, its effect 
is superceded by the equivalent positive influences of family size 
of origin and religiosity. For desired family size, cohort ranks third 
in importance after the positive influences of religiosity and family 
size of origin. For both wanted completed fertility 1 and 2, 
cohort ranks only fourth following, in varying order, the effects 
of education, religiosity and family size of origin. For ideal 
family size, in which cohort does not reach statistical significance 
family size of origin ranks first, followed by education, nativity, 
and religiosity. In no instance do the background variables explain 
much of the variance in the family size preference measures. 

Table 4.51 reveals that for Protestants alone cohort is not 
a crucial determining variable of family size. The variable which 
emerges as most important in this analysis is education, with 
its consistently negative effect across all measures. Only in the 
case of desired family size is the primacy of education usurped by 
religiosity which exerts a positive influence. Unlike in the 
total sample analysis, family size of origin for Protestants alone 
reaches statistical significance only for ideal family size, where 
the influence of education and nativity assume greater proportions. 
Here, as for the entire sample, very little variance in any of the 


five family size measures is explained by the background variables. 
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For Catholics only, as shown in Table 4.52, cohort is a much 
more serious determinant of family size preference than it is among 
Protestants only. For all but desired family size, cohort emerges 
as having a statistically significant negative effect on family size. 
In the case of expected family size and wanted completed fertility 2, 
the influence of cohort is primary. For ideal family size, cohort 


is superceded by the positive influence of ideal family size. Cohort 


follows both education and religiosity in influencing wanted completed 


fertility 1. The relative amount of variance explained by background 
variables for Catholics is small in general. For expected family 
size, in wnich cohort is the most influential variable, a greater 
proportion of variance is explained by background variables for 
Catholics than for Protestants. 

Table 4.53 reveals that for non-Catholic non-Protestants, 
as for the entire sample, in four out of five family size measures 
cohort has a statistically significant negative effect on family size. 
In the case of ideal family size, cohort does not reach statistical 
significance. Religiosity is of primary importance with a positive 
effect, a position which this variable retains for all five family 
size preference measures. For ideal family size and wanted 
completed fertility 1, religiosity is followed by residence in youth 
in importance. Family size of origin ties with cohort in second 
place for desired family size. For wanted completed fertility 2; 
family size of origin follows religiosity in importance. A 
considerably higher proportion of variance in all five measures is 


explained by background variables for non-Catholics non-Protestants. 
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The results of the multiple regressions with background 
variables and cohort add some new dimensions to the earlier reported 
MCA findings. For ideal family size, the multiple regression 
analysis leads to the conclusion that education is a critically 
important explanatory variable for Protestants but its importance 
diminishes for Catholics. Education did not emerge as significant 
in the MCA with combined variables but it was second in importance 
after cohort in the MCA with omitted variables. The regression 
analysis finds that for Catholics family size of origin, followed 
by cohort is the most important determinant of ideal family size 
while for Protestants these variables are of far less importance. 
This finding, in conjunction with the MCA combined variables 
analysis finding that cohort-family size of origin is the most 
important background variable explaining ideal family size seems to 
Suggest that it is Catholics who have experienced the most 
substantial downward revision in family size ideals and are most 
susceptible to early socializing influences on family size. The 
first part of this conclusion appears consistent with Blake's 
(1966) U.S. finding that ideal family size of Protestants and 
Catholics are converging due largely to a reduction in Catholics’ 
family size ideals. 

For desired family size, the regression findings are also 
Suggestive when considered together with earlier MCA findings. For 
Protestants, the regression analysis underlines the importance of 
religiosity and education in determining family size desires. For 


Catholics, religiosity, nativity and family size of origin emerge 
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as important variables. The regression pattern for the total sample 
Suggests that religiosity, family size of origin and cohort exert 
influence on family size desires. The results of the MCA with 
combined variables lend some support to the regression findings 

for the total sample in that the variable cohort-religiosity was 
found important. It is less clear for desired family size than it 


was for ideal family size that one religion group dominates, 


although the emergence of family size of origin in the total sample, 


while not for Protestants,might point to Catholic-determined family 
Size desires. It is interesting to note that for both Protestants 
and Catholics that religiosity is a primary determinant of desired 
family size. Catholic family size desires are determined more by 
ascribed characteristics, if religiosity and family size of origin 
may be termed ascribed, while Protestants’ desires are affected by 
the achieved characteristic, education, to a greater extent. 

The regression finding that religiosity and family size of 
origin are the background variables of most importance in influencing 
expected family size is not inconsistent with the MCA combined 
variable finding that religion-religiosity is a basic explanatory 
variable. Although religiosity is important in influencing expected 
family size of both Protestants and Catholics, it is not of first 
rank for either. Instead, education emerges as primary in the case 
of Protestants and cohort followed by family size of origin for 
Catholics. Education did not appear as a useful explanatory variable 
in either of the MCA analyses with all variables acting together. 


Cohort, however does emerge in both the MCA omitted variable and 
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combined variable analyses. This might indicate that the effect of 
cohort on family size expectations is most apparent among Catholics 
but the effect is sufficiently strong to be reflected in overall 
fertility expectations. 

For wanted completed fertility 1, education is of primary 
importance for both Protestants and Catholics with religiosity in 


second place. Surprisingly, this variable did not emerge from the 


MCA reported earlier. Findings from the various approaches to analysis 


Of all background variables acting together are somewhat at variance 
with each other for wanted completed fertility 2 as well. From 
the regression analysis, education is found to be the primary 
explanatory variable for the whole sample and the only variable to 
reach significance for Protestants. For Catholics, the regression 
Shows that cohort is first in importance followed by family size of 
origin. The MCA with omitted variables revealed that cohort and 
family size of origin are important. This is partly consistent with 
the regression findings for the total sample and partly with the 
findings for Catholics. Results of the MCA with combined variables, 
however, indicate that religiosity-ethnicity, cohort-religiosity, 
religion-religiosity and cohort-religion are the central explanatory 
variables. 

It is difficult to draw extensive conclusions on the basis 
of these analyses as to the role of cohort membership on the five 
measures of family size preference. It does seem justified to 
conclude on the basis of the regression analyses that cohort: is a 


particularly useful variable in explaining all five family size 
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preference tmeasures for Catholics but particularly expected family 
size and wanted completed fertility 1. Although the results of 
regression analyses suggest that cohort is a far less important 
explanatory variable for Protestants, the MCA analyses with combined 
and omitted variables underline its overall explanatory power. 
Similarly, education emerges from the regression analysis as the 
essential determinant of family size preference among Protestants. 
Somewhat less support is found for this as a result of the MCA's, 
however. 

It would have been possible to examine indirect effects of 
background variables more closely by means of more complex models. 
Given that the basic concern in this chapter is inter-cohort 
differentials in the five measures of family size preference, the 
essential interest lies in ascertaining the degree to which background 
variables can be said to account for observed cohort differentials. 
It was, therefore, decided that eins of greater complexity in 
the models would not have added much. As well, of course, increased 
complexity of models would have been circumscribed by the sample 
sizes of the cohorts. 

In general, it may be concluded that although the evidence 
is not completely consistent, there seems to be support for the 
hypothesis that there has been a downward revision in family size 
norms. This revision is evidenced for all five measures of family 
size preference, although not consistently. Once background variables 
are controlled, the evidence points to the conclusion that cohort 


remains a basic explanatory variable in family size preference, but 
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particularly among Catholics. In contrast, family size preferences 
of Protestants are less determined by cohort membership and more by 
educational attainment. These analyses also lend some Support to 
the notion, mentioned in Chapter 2, that, to a large extent, family 
size preferences are framed for Catholics especially in terms of 
family size of origin. This suggests some support for the Westoff- 
Potvin (1967) idea that fertility aspirations are, to some degree, 
a function of socialization, but limits the conclusion to Catholics 
only. 

The findings of this chapter generally lead to the conclusion 
that, although a structural analysis of fertility differentials is 
useful in discerning something of the intercohort variation in 
family size preferences, it is not successful in explaining much 
variation, even though the variation in some measures of family size 
preferences across cohorts can be sizeable. This appears to support 
the contention that attempts at explaining fertility differentials 


solely in terms of background variables are not completely adequate. 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE ECONOMIC UTILITIES MODEL AND ~INTERCOHORT DIFFERENTIALS IN EXPECTED 
FAMILY SIZE AND WANTED FERTILITY 


Se The Economic Utilities Model Of Semen icy 


It has long been recognized in demography that economic factors 
play a vital role in fertility behaviour. Lorimer, in his classic study 
of social and economic variables affecting fertility suggests that 
“social and cultural adjustments to actual conditions of living tend to 
induce widespread restriction of fertility when such restriction is 
recognized, or assumed, to be favourable to the achievement of accepted 
goals" (Lorimer, 1954: 248-249). Similarly, in the classic study of 
the trend toward small families among the growing middle class in England 
during the late nineteenth century, Banks (1954) found that fertility 
tends to be restricted when preference for maintaining a desired level 
of living is high and when present income is low relative to the 
desired level of income. Ryder, fairly early in his career, suggested 
that "to judge from the reports of informants, emphasis of analysts 
and everyday conversation, economy is the paramount determinant of 
fertility decisions" (Ryder, 1959:426). 

Quite recently these early concerns with economic factors have 
crystallized in the development of an economic model of fertility 


behaviour. Simply, this model, sometimes variously called a utilities 
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model or the new home economics, posits that fertility decisions are made 
on the basis of utility maximization, relative preference for children 
being based on considerations of marginal utilities and marginal costs. 
The objective in this chapter is to examine the degree to which the 
economic model can explain intercohort differentials in expected family 
size and wanted fertility. 

Although recognition of the relation of economic factors to 
fertility has had a fairly long history in demography, the literature 
is replete with contradictory findings on the nature of the relationship. 
These contradictions are both empirical and theoretical. In the 
theoretical realm, the contradictions run deep into the theoretical 
foundations of demography. Malthus argued that social benefits to the 
poor would result in early marriage and high fertility, thereby positing 
a direct relationship between socio-economic levels and fertility. The 
demographic transition theory or model, on the other hand, suggests a 
different relationship. This model holds that with socio-economic 
development, societies experience first a decline in mortality and 
ultimately a fertility decline. It could be concluded that the 
transition model supports the view that fertility declines as standards 
of living rise. 

The transition model provides the basis for the assertion that 
an inverse relationship exists between socio-economic conditions and 
fertility from another point of view as well. It is presumed that 
modernization, including dissemination of contraceptive knowledge, 
proceeds at a more rapid rate among the upper classes than among the 


lower classes. This notion is behind the suggestion that the relation 
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of economic factors to fertility will differ according to the stage 
of progression through the demographic transition (Cho et al., 1973). 
A traditional population would exhibit a direct relationship between 
fertility and socio-economic status. As the transition proceeds, the 
relationship would become inverse and possibly U-shaped. At the end 
of the transition, the relationship would again become positive. 

More recently, concern with the relation of economic factors 
to fertility has led demographers and economists in the direction of 
developing an economic model of fertility. In part, this development 
has signalled an attempt to integrate existing findings on fertility 
differentials based on the structural approach. Hawthorn (1970) and 
Cho (1970) have based explanations of fertility differentials on the 
economic model. Hawthorn concludes his analysis in saying that social 
and economic factors affect fertility intentions "by altering the 
balance of resources, costs and tastes available to and perceived by 
the couple" ve mao 1970:110). Devotion of thought and energy to 
the economic aspects of fertility has led some researchers to apply 
micro-economic theory to fertility decisions and behaviour. It is this 
particular development which has been hailed as having enormous 
potential in explanation of fertility differentials and, according to 
some (Easterlin, 1969; Turchi, 1975:2) represents a solid step toward 
the development of an integrated social and economic theory of 
fertility. 

The origins of the new home economics, as mentioned in Chapter 
1, are usually attributed to Becker (1960) where the rudiments of an 


economic interpretation of fertility behaviour resting on the demand 
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theory of consumer goods are elaborated. In fact, the basics of the model 
can be traced to Leibenstein (1957) and Banks (1954), and even possibly 
to Gossen and Brentano writing in the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries (Thomlinson, 1976 :229-230). Becker argues that children are 
basically analogous to consumer durables and that, all else being equal 
(i.e. tastes for children), positive income leads to an increase in 
both quality and quantity of children with the difference between 
quality and quantity equal to nothing more than a difference in 
expenditure per child. A distinction is made by Becker between cost 
of children and quality expenditure. Cost refers to the price of goods 
and services consumed by the child whereas quality includes the kinds 
and amounts of goods and services consumed. Costs of children are 
dependent on prices as well as supply and demand considerations. 
Quality expenditures on children, on the other hand, are the result of 
family decisions and relate directly to income. Becker concludes in 
accordance with this model that family size preferences, like 
preferences for other consumer durables, will rise with income. To 
explain the often observed negative relationship of income to fertility, 
Becker relies on knowledge of contraception varying directly with 
income. Once this differential in contraceptive knowledge is eliminated, 
Becker speculates, a positive relationship would emerge between 
fertility and income. | 

The empirical evidence with respect to Becker's model is 
contradictory. Support is found by the Indianopolis study in which 
the relationship between income and completed family size is found to 


be positive among couples who had the number of children they wanted and 
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at the times they wanted them (Kiser and Whelpton, 1953). Goldberg's 
study of two generation urbanites who use contraception also reports 

a positive relationship of income and completed family size (Goldberg, 
1960). Other evidence, however, suggests an inverse relationship 
between annual income of husband and fertility among couples who are 
effective contraceptors. Chaudhury (1972) found this to be true in 

a study of women in metropolitan Toronto. Bernhardt (1972) also found 
an inverse relationship between family income and fertility in a 
Swedish sample where the vast majority practised contraception. In 
the U.S., Freedman and Coombs (1966), however, found no consistent 
relationship between income and expected family size even when 
controlling for the effects of differential contraception. 

These contradictory empirical findings suggest the need for a 
closer critical examination of Becker's model as much of the work 
since his pioneering efforts has been directed toward refinement of 
the variables contained in his original model. Becker's basic analogy 
of children to consumer durables has been subjected to considerable 
discussion and criticism, the results of which have been a more 
clearly specified definition of the costs of children. Becker simply 
assumes that a couple is free to choose any combination of numbers 
of children and expenditure per child. It is suggested in a 
critique of Becker, appearing in the same volume as Becker's original 
paper, that expenditure per child, rather than being a decision 
variable, depends on one's social class (Duesenbury, 1960). The 
assumption that expenditures per child are not decision variables but 


determined by the parents’ standard of living calls into question the 
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appropriateness of the direct analogy between consumer durables and 
children. 

It has further been pointed out that Becker's model does not 
consider the multiple aspects of costs of children. In particular, 
Becker has been criticized for ignoring the indirect or "opportunity 
costs" of childbearing (Blake, 1968; Namboodiri, 1970). The concept 
of opportunity costs entails the idea that children require time and 
care by parents as well as direct expenditures. Blake (1968) notes 
that inclusion of indirect costs requires modification of Becker's 
proposed association between income and fertility since opportunity 
costs differentially affect persons in higher classes. Specifically, 
Blake (1968:20) suggests that "upper income persons have more attractive 
and diversified consumption opportunities than those of lesser income" 
and an “upper income person is normally under some social pressure to 
take advantage of these opportunities." It is thus supposed that 
the marginal costs of an additional child would be greater for an 
upper income family than a lower income family in terms of alternatives 
foregone. Economists, in recognition of this problem, have suggested 
that opportunity costs to parents, in particular wife's foregone 
labour market earnings, be incorporated into child costs in the 
attempt to explain fertility differentials among socio-economic 
classes (Mincer, 1963). 

Empirical efforts directed toward testing indirect costs lend 
general support to the idea that increases in the cost of a wife's 
time tends to be negatively related to fertility (Mincer, 1963). 

In later work, Easterlin (1969) suggests that a wife's potential earning 


power influences fertility in two different ways. It adds to the 
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income effect on fertility. It also has a negative “substitution 
effect" as a result of increased opportunity costs measured by the 
wife's foregone earnings. It is because of this substitution effect 
that the effect of family income on fertility becomes problematic 
according to Easterlin (1969). Becker (1965) himself acknowledges 
the criticisms of his earlier work by incorporation of the concept of 
Opportunity costs in his subsequent model of time allocation. 
Easterlin (1968, 1969) provides further elaboration of the 
Becker model by introducing the notion of "taste". Addition of this 
concept to some extent meets the criticism levelled at Becker's model, 
primarily by Blake (1968), that literal application of the economic 
assumption of freedom to change items consumed is not appropriate in 
the case of children. Tastes, as pointed out by Easterlin (1972), are 
determined by a multiplicity of factors including income. A variation 
on this idea is that costs of children, being less well known and 
understood than costs of other consumer durables, brings into question 
Becker's strict analogy and elevates the importance of taste factors. 
Central to the criticism launched against Becker's model and 
a basic consideration in much subsequent work is Becker's emphasis on 
the use of present income as a measure of economic position. There is 
considerable accord on the inappropriateness of using present income 
as the economic measure particularly within a decision framework of 
anticipated completed fertility (Easterlin, 1969; Freedman, 1963; 
Namboodiri, 1970; Simons, 1969; Willis, 1973). Resolution of this 
problem, however, has taken at least two tacks. The first, espoused 
largely by Easterlin (1969) and Willis (1973), asserts that parents, 


in making decisions about completed family size are more mindful of 
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their projected anticipated income than their present income. According 
to Easterlin (1969), observed present income actually may be an 
unreliable index of potential income because it inadequately reflects 
both prospective earnings over time and foregone earnings at present. 
Similarly, Willis (1973) suggests that husband's current income may 
represent a distorted measure of expectation of lifetime income upon 
which long-range fertility decisions ultimately rest. Willis also 
Supports lifetime expected income as the most relevant variable for 
economic analysis of fertility expectations. 

In essence, the potential income hypothesis asserts that 
completed family size depends on anticipated changes in income over time, 
changes of a substantial enough nature to influence the family's 
standard of living. A difficulty, of course, in application of this 
measure arises from couples' differential capacities to anticipate 
long-term income prospects. Planning capability differentials by 
socio-economic status can easily confound results of analysis of the 
economic factor on fertility expectations. 

In spite of this problem, empirical results suggest some 
support for the potential income hypothesis. Freedman and Coombs 
(1966) asked a sample of U.S. respondents how much change they expected 
in their income over the next ten years and how much difference this 
change would make in their present standard of living. Their analysis 
concludes that, when measured in this way, potential income has a 
positive relation to birth expectations. Willis (1973) finds that 
husband's present income explained iess of the variance in fertility 
expectations in a sample of U.S. white urban, once married women 


living with their husbands than potential income, measured by husband's 
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anticipated income at age 40. Mincer (1963) also finds a positive relation- 
ship of potential income with fertility when the measure of potential 
income is taken to be the combination of husband's and wife's current 
earnings. Bernhardt (1972), in a Swedish study, finds the relationship 
between potential income, measured by the husband's earnings 10-12 

years following marriage, and fertility expectations to be differentially 
associated in various birth orders. For the first two birth orders, 
potential income is found to be positively related to fertility. For 
third order births, the relationship is U-shaped. For births higher 

than the third order, the relationship is inverse. 

The second approach to modifying Becker's reliance on current 
income is the relative income hypothesis. Essentially this approach 
Suggests that income per se is not important in expected fertility but 
rather income relative to others in one's socio-economic or age group. 

In effect, the relative income approach suggested by Freedman (1963) 
incorporates the earlier mentioned notions of taste or preference 
factors. Easterlin (1969:147) notes that "the relative income hypothesis 
provides a crude embodiment of the view that fertility behaviour 

reflects a balancing of preferences against certain resource constraints." 
Relative income, then, serves as a proxy for desired standards of 

living in a way similar to the relative deprivation concept used in 
poverty research. The relative income hypothesis basically assumes that 
in situations where present income is high relative to maintenance 

of the desired standard of living of the couples' group, couples will 
expect more children than will those whose present income is low 

relative to the group. In some ways the relative income hypothesis 


modifies the potential income hypothesis by suggesting that a mere 
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change in anticipated income over time will only have an effect on 
fertility behaviour and expectations if there is a corresponding change 
in the relative income. 

The relative income hypothesis has received considerable 
empirical attention, making use of both cross-sectional and time 
series data. Freedman (1963) studied a U.S. sample of non-farm 
contracepting couples with no fecundity impairments and no unplanned 
pregnancies. Her findings were that income of husband relative to 
others in his occupational, educational and age groups makes a 
difference in actual fertility. Chaudhury (1972) finds support for 
Freedman's results in a study of once-married women in metropolitan 
Toronto, adding that relative income related positively to desired 
number of children as well as actual but only for couples who had been 
married for 10 years or more. Bernhardt (1972), using a measure of 
relative income based on a comparison of husband's present income with 
the "quintile" income distribution for his occupational group, fincs 
that among non-farm couples married at least 10-14 years, those with 
average income have the lowest mean parity while families with low and 
high relative income have larger than average families. Her sample is 
not restricted to fecund planners, a factor which she suggests may 
account for her findings failing to follow the expected pattern. 

Kunz (1965), in a rather unusual research design, has examined 
the relationship of relative income and fertility using 1960 U.S. 
Census data. His sample is restricted to once-married white women 
aged 35-44 years with husband present. Restricting the analysis 


further to couples in which the husband was not engaged in any farm- 
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related occupation, Kunz analyses the relationship of husband's present 
income and the number of children ever born in 38 different groups based 
On combinations of husband's occupation, husband's education and wife's 
age at marriage. Out of 38 possible groups, the relationship of 

income to fertility is found to be positive in 28 groups. The 
exceptions to the positive relationship occur in those groups where 
husbands are in low status occupations with low education and wives 

who married young. 

One of the earliest efforts directed toward testing the 
relative income hypothesis by time-series data is the classic study by 
Banks (1954). As mentioned earlier in this chapter, Banks attempts 
to explain the increasing preference of middle class families in 


nineteenth century England for small families. He suggests that 


declining fertility of middle-class British couples might be attributable 


to differentially rising standards of consumption relative to income 

in the middle class. After accounting for average middle ciass 
expenditures on basic requirements of living, Banks finds that accepted 
levels of consumption were expanding at a more rapid rate than 

average income. Banks interprets this as an indication that when 
preference for maintaining a desired level of living is high and 
present income is low relative to that desired level of living, 
fertility will be restricted. 

Easterlin (1972 and 1973), in much more recent work, has 
developed the hypothesis that fertility trends in the Ue Sewicance 11950 
may be explained in terms of fertility resulting from a balance 
between income-earning potential and desired level of living. 


Fertility, Easterlin argues, will be restricted if income potential of 
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a couple falls short of desired living standard. Alternatively, when 
prospective earnings are favourable relative to desired level of 
living, fertility will be increased. Specifically, Easterlin examines 
the fertility behaviour since 1930 of couples in which the wife was 
young, 15-19 years and 20-24 years. Easterlin's measure of relative 
income is based on a comparison of the current incomes of the young 
couples and the incomes of their parents when the young couples were 
teenagers, based on a standard dollar. According to Easterlin, this 
index of relative income is an excellent one since consumption 
standards of young couples are largely determined by their experiences 
in the parental home. Calculating this index for 1930 through 1970 
and comparing it with fertility trends, Easterlin finds a good fit 
between fluctuating relative income status and fertility changes. 

Much of the criticism of the economic utilities model of 
fertility behaviour rests on the observation that findings do not 
fully support the model. The essential criticisms along these lines 
have been described above. It might be justifiably concluded that 
although the evidence is less than perfectly consistent, there is 
substantial empirical support for the model as a means of accounting 
for differential fertility in cross-sectional data and fluctuations 
in time-series data. This is particularly true when the economic 
measure employed is potential or relative income rather than current 
income. 

A second avenue of criticism of the model argues that 
economic rationalistic thinking may be inappropriate in the context 


of childbearing. Espoused essentially by Blake (1968), this view holds 
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that the existence of strong social institutional pressures to have 
children works against equating children with other utilities. She 
continues by suggesting that, in fact, social institutions are 
mediating in the effect of economic factors on reproduction decisions. 
Additionally, Blake argues that no clear-cut market controls exist 

in the acquisition of children and no substitution of other utilities 
in favour of or against children is permitted. In line with the 
earlier mentioned position of Duesenberry (1960), Blake reaffirms 

the importance of normative constraints and social reference groups 

on fertility expectations and behaviour. 

While the validity of these arguments is recognized, it would 
seem that the explanatory potential of the economic utilities model, 
particularly when employed with relative income as the centra| 
economic variable, remains substantial. That economic rationality 


may not be uniformly distributed in the population seems undeniable 


but the process of exploring the degree to which economic considerations 


impinge on fertility decisions could lend clarity to the nature of 
this distribution. Thus, it seems that the idea of couples maximizing 
economic utilities remains a reasonable explanatory model worthy of 
empirical examination even if it is not a completely adequate 
theoretical conceptualization. 

This chapter intends to test the capacity of a specified 
version of the economic utilities model to account for intercohort 
differentials in expected family size and wanted completed fertility. 
The operationalization of the variables in the model is the subject of 


the next section. The specific hypothesis under consideration here 
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is the following: Younger cohorts indicate preferences for consumer 
goods and economic rewards which are competitive with childbearing to 
a greater degree than older cohorts. In Chapter 6, the economic 
utilities model is adapted to sociological considerations, in an 
attempt to meet many of the criticisms made against the economic model 
for exclusion of social pressures and choices. At the conclusion of 
Chapter 6, a comparison is attempted between the explanatory potential 
of the economic utilities model and that of the derived sociological 
utilities model with respect to intercohort differentials in expected 


and wanted completed fertility. 


5.2 Operationalization And Adaptation Of The Economic Model 


In operationalizing the economic model for the purpose of 
analyzing intercohort differentials in expected and wanted fertility, 
several economic variables are used to measure relative economic 
position. The central measure of relative income is husband's income 
in 1973 divided by meant husbandt income for the entire cohort of 
which his wife/partner is a member. This measure provides a level 
of income for husband relative to others in “his" cohort. It has 
the additional advantage of, in effect, standardizing for income 
changes over time. Details of the computation of this index appear 
in Appendix B. Use of husband's income, rather than family income, 
seems preferable in spite of consequent slight reductions in sample 
size because it keeps the "income effect" separate from the 
"substitution effect". Of course, a problem inherent in this is that 


the wife is the source of information on husband's income. 
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A preferable measure which might more accurately reflect 
individuals' evaluations of their economic wellbeing relative to 
others, would be income relative to those in similar occupations or 
in similar neighbourhoods. Use of this measure, however, in the 
present study is problematic because the questionnaire asked only 
limited questions on husband's occupation and very little on type of 
neighbourhood. Those questions that were asked were directed toward 
the wife/partner thereby increasing the difficulty in discerning the 
husband's appropriate reference group. Employment of the more 
specific measure of relative income raises the additional problem of 
conversion of all income data to a standard dollar, no small challenge 
in times of rapid monetary fluctuations and shifts in buying power. 

Given that the interest in the present analysis is ascertaining 
the degree to which economic factors explain intercohort differentials 
in expected and wanted completed fertility, there is some need for 
determination of “substitution effects" as well as "income effects". 
For this reason, it was decided to include at least at the outset 
a measure of relative family income in the analysis as well. This 
measure, computed in a way similar to relative income of husband, 
involves calculating mean current family income for each synthetic 
cohort. Relative family income for each family then becomes current 
family income divided by mean family income for the cohort. 

An additional "proxy" measure of relative income is subjective 
feelings the respondent has about her family's current financial 
state. Inclusion of this variable is designed to partly alleviate 


the problems associated with the above two measures of relative income. 
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Indeed, it could be argued that relative income position must be a 
subjective state. Even if husband's or family income is low, in terms 
of other members of the cohort, the fact that the respondent feels 
they are doing well may affect desired consumption patterns including 
desire for children. The reverse, of course, may also be operative. 

Empirical measurement of utilities of children is inherently 
problematic. In the basic economic model, utilities are essentially 
conceptual variables for which it is very difficult to find equivalent 
empirical variables. This problem is at the heart of many criticisms 
of the economic utilities model: How can the model be considered in 
reality when empirical operationalization of its essential conceptual 
framework is so difficult? The interest here is in measuring, even 
if this must be done inadequately, preferences for consumer durables 
and/or tastes in terms of level of living. Two measures are employed: 
(1) ownership of high status items and (2) proportion of years 
worked by the respondent since age 16. 

Ownership of high status items (large house, colour TV, 
dishwasher or two or more cars) may be seen as an indicator of 
preferences for consumer durables. Given that ownership of these 
durables may be a function of income, the developed index controls for 
income in employing this variable as an empirical proxy for utilaitves: 
Another problem inherent in the use of the high status jtems variable 
is that ownership of some of these items (maybe even all of them) 
may be a function of family size. Prior to developing the index, a 
test is made of the association of actual family size with ownership 


of high status items. From Table 5.1, it is apparent that this concern 
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is not without foundation. A clear but not strong association is found 
between actual size of family and ownership of high status items. The 
index based on ownership of high status items then is developed in 

Such a way as to control for actual family size as well as husband's 
income. Details of computation are provided in Appendix B. It is 
hoped that by this means, a relatively pure measure of preferences 

for consumer durables is obtained. 

The second measure, proportion of years worked by the respondent 
since age 16, is seen as an important variable in the formation of 
tastes and preferences for consumer goods. This measure, although not 
without problems, is useful from a number of different standpoints. 
First, extended work experience of a respondent may be indicative of 
the family's preference for consumer goods enabled by a second pay- 
cheque. Limited work experience by the respondent could indicate 
relative preference for children as opposed to other consumer goods. 
Second, long work experience by the respondent may indicate a relative 
preference for this rolerather than the childbearing role. This 
aspect of the measure borders on the sociological utilities model and 
will receive further attention in Chapter 6. Third, long work 
experience by the respondent may be associated with socializing 
influences toward consumption and levels of living not experienced 
by respondents with short work experience. One problem inherent in 
this measure is that some women may work because of their inability to 
have children. A second is that women might have had long work 
experience to enable them to support a large number of children. 


It would appear that in spite of these problems, proportion of years 
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worked by respondent serves as a crucial interstitial variable in 
analyzing the relative preference for children compared to other 
consumer goods. 

Direct costs of children, although not as difficult to measure 
as economic utilities, were not specifically enquired about in the 
GAFS questionnaire. Anticipated expenditure by parents on post- 
secondary education for children is the only measure of direct costs 
that is included in the questionnaire. This measure could be viewed 
as an indication of expected child quality as well as direct cost, 
however, thereby enhancing its contribution to the analysis. Since 
the measure is prospective and asked of respondents even if they 
are nulliparous at present, the measure might not reflect reality so 
much as an ultimate longing, idealistic hope or normative expectation. 
Some support for the existence of this problem is seen in the 
observation that few respondents explicitly deny an interest in 
supporting their children in post-secondary education. 

Indirect costs or opportunity costs are measured by the number 
of work years the respondent loses in childbearing and childrearing. 
An index is developed based on responses to questions on ideal age 
of a child when mother works or returns to work and jdeal ages at 
which a mother ought to have her first and last child. This measure 
rests on normative views and differentials in such views held by 
respondents rather than on empirical actuality or personal intentions. 
It is therefore regarded as a solid measure of opportunity costs in 
absolute terms with no need to control for age, cohort membership 


or other background variables. 
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A second "proxy" measure of indirect or opportunity costs used 
in the analysis is respondent's educational attainment. This is seen 
largely as an indication of the respondent's "worth" in economic terms 
on the labour market. Although utilizing education as a measure of 
potential opportunity costs incurred in childbearing is not without 
problems, it is still viewed as a variable of basic relevance in the 
economic model. Its use may be problematic because it has been well 
argued that education is one of those peculiar variables used in 
sociological research as an empirical proxy for almost any theoretical 
variable. In this case, however, it could be argued that education 
is particularly closely allied with the concept of opportunity costs 
in the economic utilities model. Its inclusion here seems therefore 
justified. 

The dependent variables used in the economic model analysis 
comprise a subset of those dependent variables used in the normative 
analysis in the preceding chapter. The particular variables of 
interest here include expected family size and wanted completed 
fertility 1 and 2. Operational definitions of these were provided 
in Chapter 4 so do not bear repeating here. Since the economic model 
focuses on fertility as reflective of a rational decision or at 
least a constrained choice, reliance on fertilitymeasures Which fail 
to exclude unwanted births appears to be an unrealistic test of the 
model. As Becker (1960) notes, unwanted births in the economic model 
essentially constitute an error factor. For this reason the present 


analysis is restricted to expected family size, presumably an 
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indication of wanted fertility, and wanted completed fertility measured 
in two ways. 

Problems arise in any attempt to relate current income to 
expected and wanted completed family size. To a large extent, however, 
the measures of income position employed here alleviate at least some 
of these problems. In effect, it is not current income at all that 
is being related to fertility but relative income position, according 
to husband's income and family income, within each cohort separately. 
It could be argued that these measures are almost ideally suited to 
the purposes of testing the economic model for all but the most recent 
cohorts. Since the largest portion of both expected and wanted 
completed fertility for the earlier cohorts is actual fertility, 
current relative income position within cohort could be interpreted, 
on the average, as representing the real outcome of a projected 
relative income position at the time of childbearing. For the most 
recent cohorts, where expected and completed wanted fertility 
represent future expectations and aspirations this interpretation 1S; 
of course, less viable. On the average, however, it could be argued 
(and has been well argued in the literature) that a couple's future 
income, particularly their income position relative to others in their 
cohort, is closely related to their current income. In the situation 
where relative income position is based on husband's income, this 
seems to be a particularly viable argument since the factor of high 
variability in wife's income over time is removed. 

Paralleling the analysis in Chapter 4, two analytical approaches 


are used to test the explanatory potential of the economic utilities 
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model. The first approach is to control and/or adjust for differences 
among cohorts in the three dependent variables by means of MCA. This 
is done first with each variable separately and then with all economic 
variables acting together. The second approach used is hierarchical 
multiple regression analysis, introducing ordinal-level economic 
variables as independent variables in a regression model applied 
separately to each cohort. Following this, a similar multiple 
regression analysis is undertaken for each dependent variable including 


cohort with the economic variables. 


533 Economic Variables Considered Separately 


As was done in the previous chapter, this section presents the 
results of MCA for the three dependent variables for each cohort with 
each of the operationalized variables in the economic model considered 
separately. This analysis is supported by analysis of variance 
results presented in Appendix D, Tables D.1 to D.36. In addition to 
the examination of separate effects, the analysis has the secondary 
purpose of testing for interactions among predictor variables prior to 
submitting all economic variables to the MCA simultaneous ly.. 

It is necessary, prior to undertaking further analysis, to test 
for intercorrelation among predictor variables. Analysis of variance 
requires a low or non-existent level of correlation to produce valid 
results. Table 5.2 shows that there is only one instance of high 
intercorrelation among operationalized economic variables. The high 
correlation between relative income position based on husband's 


income and relative income position based on family income suggests 
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that, to a large extent, these variables measure the same thing. For 
this reason, it was decided to eliminate relative income position 
(family) from the analysis. The relatively low levels of correlation 
among the remaining economic variables leads to the conclusion that 
these variables may be submitted to analysis of variance. 

Table 5.3 shows the zero-order association of each of the 
operationalized economic variables in the analysis with expected 
family size, and wanted completed fertility 1 and 2, each in turn. 
For all three measures of wanted family size, cohort is the most 
important explanatory variable, followed closely by relative income 
position (husband), proportion of years respondent has worked and 
implied work years lost through childbearing in varying orders. 
Financial success and extent of post-secondary support are least 
important for all three dependent variables. 

Tables 5.4 to 5.9 present for each of the three measures of 
wanted family size the variation in the measure across each economic 
variable followed by two-way classifications of cohort with each of 
the economic variables in turn. Unadjusted deviations by cohort from 
the grand mean and deviations adjusted separately for each of the 
economic variables under consideration are shown in the two-way 
classifications tables. This analysis is supported by summary tables 
of analysis of variance appearing in Appendix D, Tables D.1 to D.36. 

In Table 5.4, it is seen that the variables accounting for 
most of the variance in expected family size are ownership of status 
items, cohort and relative income position (husband). The ranges 


for these variables are 1.65, 1.62 and 1.35 respectively. After 
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‘controlling for cohort, the amount of variation explained by ownership 
of pigh status items remains significant at the .001 level (Table D.3). 
Relative income position of husband remains significant (at .060) after 
cohort is controlled (Table D.1). Variance explained by cohort 
remains significant at .001 after controlling for each of the seven 
economic variables in turn (Tables D.1 to D.7). 

The general pattern of expected family size across categories 
of cohort and economic variables is shown in Table 5.4. A clear 
tendency for expected family size to decrease by cohort is apparent 
although cohort 2 has a higher expected family size than cohort 1. 
Interestingly, no clear pattern of expected family size by relative 
income position of husband is revealed. Of those respondents with 
relative income positions lower than the mean, the highest and close 
to the lowest expected family sizes are found. Those considerably 
above the mean have expected family sizes very close to the mean 
expected family size for the sample, even though these respondents are 
not over-represented in the sample as shown by the N's. Respondents 
with low subjective feelings of financial success have family size 
expectations above the sample mean while there is no difference in 
expectations among those with medium or high feelings of financial 
success. 

Ownership of high status items is negatively related to 
expected family size with those respondents in very low ownership 
positions having very high expected family size and those in very high 
ownership positions having rather low expectations. Interestingly, 


those with "normal" ownership of high status items have slightly 
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higher expected family size, on average, than those with "low" or "high" 
ownership. Proportion of years worked shows a general inverse 
relationship with expected family size, except that those respondents 
with low but non-zero work experience have higher expectations than 
those with no experience at all in the work force. Education, as 
found earlier, bears a clear inverse relationship to expected family 
size. Extent of post-secondary support anticipated for children shows 
no pattern of relationship with expected family size. Those who 
intend "low" support have highest expected family size and those who 
intend "medium" support have lowest. The normative measure of 
opportunity costs, implied work years lost through childbearing, shows 
a neat direct relationship with expected family size. 

The Multiple Classification Analysis tables for each of the 
three dependent variables (Tables 5.5, 5.7 and 5.9) show the effect 
on each cohort of each of the economic variables in turn. For each 
economic variable, the tables show unadjusted and adjusted deviations 
from the grand mean. From Table 5.5, it is clear that, as was the 
case for the background variables analyzed in Chapter 4, the general 
pattern is for expected family size to decrease with cohort although 
not consistently. After controlling for each economic variable 
except implied work years lost through childbearing, cohort 2 has 
the highest expected family size and cohort 7 the smallest. After 
controlling for implied work years lost, cohort 6 shows a Slightly 
lower expected family size than cohort 7 but cohort erstil has 
the largest expectations. Cohort 1 after adjustment for each economic 


variable but proportion of years respondent has worked, has an 
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expected family size above the mean but not as far above the mean as 
cohort 2. Cohorts 3, 4 and 5 remain close to the mean after controlling 
for each economic variable. 

The general effect of controlling for each of the seven economic 
variables in turn is to decrease variability in expected family size, 
except for financial success and ownership of status items where 
variability across cohorts is increased. No clear pattern by cohort 
emerges after adjusting for each of the economic variables. The beta 
weights appearing in Table 5.5 show that when each economic variable, 
except proportion of years respondent has worked, is acting together 
with cohort, cohort has the greater influence on expected family size. 
The beta weights also support the earlier finding based on unadjusted 
deviations that cohort, husband's relative income position and 
proportion of years worked by respondent are the important variables 
explaining variance in expected family size. After adjustment, 
however, ownership of high status items emerges as a fourth important 
explanatory variable. 

Table 5.6 shows unadjusted variation in wanted completed 
fertility 1 by cohort and the seven economic variables separately. 

For wanted completed fertility 1, the variables accounting for most 
of the variance include cohort, ownership of high status items and 
husband's relative income position once again. The ranges for these 
variables are 1.47, 1.37 and 1.31 respectively. The summary tables 
of analysis of variance in Appendix D show that after controlling for 


each of the economic variables in turn, the amount of variance 
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explained by cohort remains significant at .001 (Tables D.13 to D.19). 
Ownership of high status items remains significant at .00]1 after cohort 
is controlled (Table D.15). After controlling for cohort, husband's 
relative income position also remains statistically significant at 
.089 (Table D.13). 

Patterns of wanted completed fertility 1 across categories of 
cohort and some economic variables resemble those for expected family 
Size. These economic variables include feelings of financial Success, 
ownership of high status items, proportion of years respondent has 
worked, respondent's education, extent of post-secondary support and 
implied work years lost through childbearing. For husband's 
relative income position, no clear pattern is evidenced for wanted 
completed fertility 1, just as was found for expected family size. 
Respondents in relative income positions below the mean for the sample 
indicate the highest levels of wanted completed fertility 1 and close 
to the lowest. Respondents with relative income positions slightly 
above the mean (1.3 times the mean) indicate the lowest wanted 
completed fertility 1, as was true for expected family size. Those 
considerably above the mean in terms of relative income show wanted 
completed fertility close to that for the sample. The general pattern 
of wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort is inverse but the trend 
is not as clear as for expected family size, cohort 4 is higher than 
cohort 3 and cohort 6 is higher than cohort 5. 

Table 5.7 shows the results of the Multiple Classification 


Analysis for wanted completed fertility 1 for each economic variable 
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examined separately with cohort. As was the case for expected family 
Size, the general pattern is for wanted completed fertility 1 to 
decline with cohort although not uniformly. After controlling for 
each economic variable in turn, cohort 2 has the highest wanted 
completed fertility 1. After controlling for financial success, 
ownership of high status items and extent of post-secondary support, 
cohort 7 has the lowest wanted completed fertility 1. Cohort 6 has 
the lowest after controlling for respondent's education and implied 
work years lost through childbearing. After adjusting for husband's 
relative income, cohort 5 has the lowest wanted completed fertility 1, 
followed closely by cohort 7. Cohort 3 shows the lowest wanted 
completed fertility 1 after controlling for proportion of years 
respondent has worked, followed closely by cohort 6. Cohorts 3, 4 and 
5 remain close to the sample mean after controlling for financial 
success, ownership of high status items, respondent's education and 
extent of post-secondary support. After adjusting for relative 
income position of husband, proportion of years respondent has worked 
and implied work years lost through childbearing, those cohorts 
closest to the mean are 3, 4, 6; 1, 4, 5; and 4, 5, 7 respectively. 
Variability across cohorts is generally decreased by 
adjustment for each economic variable in turn except in the case of 
financial success and ownership of high status items where variability 
in wanted completed fertility 1 actually increases after adjustment. 
Beta weights appearing at the bottom of Table 5.7 reveal that when 
each economic variable is acting together with cohort, except for 


proportion of years respondent has worked and implied work years lost 
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through childbearing, cohort has the greater influence on wanted 
completed fertility 1. Cohort has the same beta weight as implied work 
years lost through childbearing when these two variables are acting 
together. Proportion of years respondent has worked is a variable 
having greater influence on wanted completed fertility 1 than cohort, 
as was found for expected family size. Beta weights appearing in 

Table 5.7 support the earlier finding based on unadjusted deviations 
from the grand mean (Table 5.3) that cohort, proportion of years 
respondent has worked, relative income position of husband and 

implied work years lost through childbearing are the important variables 
in explaining variability in wanted completed fertility 1. Ownership 
of high status items also seems to be an important explanatory 
variable. 

From Table 5.8 it is seen that the variables accounting for most 
of the variance in wanted completed fertility 2 include ownership of 
high status items, cohort and relative income position of husband, 
followed closely by respondent's education. These are the same 
variables found to be important in explaining variance in expected 
family size (in the same order) and wanted completed fertility 1. 

The difference for wanted completed fertility 2 is that education of 
respondent appears to be an additional important variable, as indicated 
by range of variability. The ranges for the four variables are 1.54, 
1.47, 1.29 and 1.24 respectively. After controlling for each of the 
economic variables in turn, cohort remains significant in amount of 
variance explained at .002 or higher (Tables D.25 to D.3] in Appendix 


D). Ownership of status items remains significant at .001 after 
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controlling for cohort (Table D.27). After controlling for cohort, 
relative income position of husband remains significant at .059 (Table 
D.25). Education remains significant at .008 in explaining variance 
in wanted completed fertility 2 after controlling for cohort (Table 
D.29). 

The patterns across categories of cohort and the economic 
variables as shown in Table 5.8 for wanted completed fertility 2 
parallel those found for expected family size. For cohort and relative 
income position of husband the. patterns found for wanted completed 
fertility 2 are virtually identical to those found for expected family 
size in Table 5.4. For ownership of status items, proportion of years 
respondent has worked, respondent's education and extent of post- 
secondary support the patterns across categories are the same as those 
found for expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1. The 
pattern for the variable financial success for wanted completed 
fertility 2 more closely resembles that for wanted completed fertility 
1, with those respondents with high feelings of financial success 
having slightly lower wanted completed fertility than those with 
medium feelings, than it does the pattern for expected family size. 
For implied years lost through childbearing, a pattern discrepant 
with both previous patterns is found for wanted completed fertility 2. 
Here those respondents with 13-18 implied work years lost indicate a 
slightly higher wanted completed fertility 2 than those with 19 or more 
implied years lost. 


The results of MCA by cohort with each economic variable 
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considered separately for wanted completed fertility 2 are shown in 
Table 5.9. As was the case for both expected family size and wanted 
completed fertility 1, the general pattern is for wanted completed 
fertility 2 to decrease with cohort although, once again, this is not 
consistent. Both before and after adjustment for each of the seven 
economic variables in turn, cohort 2 has the largest wanted completed 
fertility 2 by far. Cohort 7 shows the lowest wanted completed 
fertility 2 after controlling for feelings of financial success, 
ownership of high status items, respondent's education, extent of 
post-secondary support and implied work years lost through childbearing. 
This parallels findings for wanted completed fertility 1 except for 
education where cohort 6 had the lowest wanted completed fertility 1. 
Cohort 5 has lowest wanted completed fertility 2 after controlling for 
husband's relative income position, as was true for wanted completed 
fertility 1 but not for expected family size where cohort 7 had the 
lowest, closely followed by cohort 5. Paralleling findings for wanted 
completed fertility 1, cohort 3 shows the lowest wanted completed 
fertility 2 after adjustment is made for proportion of years respondent 
has worked. Cohorts 6 and 7 are a close second for lowest rank. 
Cohorts 3, 4 and 5 remain close to the mean wanted completed fertility 
2 after adjustment is made for financial success, ownership of high 
status items, respondent's education and extent of post-secondary 
support. Closest to the mean after adjusting for husband's relative 
income position, proportion of years respondent has worked and 

implied work years lost through childbearing are cohorts 3, 4, 6; 


cohorts 1, 4, 5; and cohorts, 4, 5, 6 respectively. 
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As was the case for both expected family size and wanted 
completed fertility 1, adjusting for economic variables for wanted 
completed fertility 2 has the general effect of decreasing variability 
across cohorts except when adjustments are made for financial success 
and ownership of high status items. Beta weights show that except 
for proportion of years respondent has worked and implied work years 
lost through childbearing, each economic variable when acting together 
with cohort has less influence than cohort on variability in wanted 
completed fertility 2. As was true for wanted completed fertility 1, 
cohort when acting together with implied work years lost has the same 
beta weight as this economic variable. Cohort, proportion of years 
respondent has worked, ownership of high status items and relative 
income position of husband appear to be the important variables in 
explaining wanted completed fertility 2. These are followed closely 
by respondent's education and implied work years lost through child- 
bearing. These findings are consistent with earlier findings from 
Table 5.3 based on unadjusted deviations. 

The second step in this analysis of separate effects of 
economic variables is to test for interactions among predictor 
variables prior to submitting to further analysis all economic 
variables acting together. As was done in Chapter 4, tests for inter- 
action are made by means of two-way analysis of variance. The 
conditions specified in Chapter 4 are adhered to here as well. 
Appendix tables D.1 to D.36 present in summary the results of the 


analysis of variance for each of the three dependent variables. 
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For expected family size, the following interactions with 
accompanying levels of statistical significance of F ratios are 


found in Tables D.1 to D.12: 


Cohort - Financial success Pe aes 
Cohort - Proportion of years worked | .005 
Cohort - Extent of post-secondary support .022 


For wanted completed fertility 1, the following interactions are 


found: 
Cohort - Financial success .001 
Cohort - Proportion of years worked .070 
Cohort - Extent of post-secondary support 2023 


Proportion of years worked - Implied 
work years lost through childbearing .065 


Statistically significant interactions for wanted completed fertility 


2 include the following: 


Cohort - Financial success .001 
Cohort - Proportion of years worked .008 
Cohort - Extent of post-secondary support .009 


5.4 Economic Variables Acting Together 


This section continues the Multiple Classification Analysis 
by analyzing the effects of all economic variables acting together 
with cohort on the three dependent variables. It further presents the 
results of the multiple regression analysis of all economic variables 
within cohort categories. Interactive variables pose problems for 
this continued analysis, as was discussed in Chapter 4. After careful 


consideration of the possible options, it was decided in this instance 
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to proceed with the analysis by eliminating one of the variables in 
each interactive pair. For each of the three dependent variables, the 
MCA was done twice with different sets of omitted variables. This 
approach was taken here rather than the combination variable approach 
taken in Chapter 4 because of the interpretative limitations of the 
combination variable approach in ascertaining explanatory power. 

Table 5.10 presents the unadjusted and adjusted deviations 
from the grand mean for expected family size with the following 
interactive variables omitted from the analysis: financial success, 
proportion of years respondent has worked and extent of post- 
Secondary support. Beta weights at the bottom of Table 5.10 indicate 
that cohort, ownership of high status items and implied work years 
lost through childbearing are the important variables explaining 
expected family size once all other variables in the model are held 
constant. It is of interest that husband's relative income position, 
a variable found to be important in the earlier separate and unadjusted 
analyses is not found to be of primary importance in this analysis. 

The general effect of adjustment for all five variables in 
the model simultaneously is to decrease the deviations from the grand 
mean. The pattern of adjustment among cohorts is such that the 
decline in expected family size as cohort increases becomes Slightly less 
accentuated. Except for cohort 1, the inverse relationship of expected 
family size by cohort is clear and unilinear, exhibiting a still 
impressive range of 1.10 children. The decrease in deviation is most 


pronounced in cohort 2 where the deviation from the grand mean, both 
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unadjusted and adjusted, is greatest. Effects of adjustment are less 
Substantial but still large in the negative direction for cohort 7 and 
cohort 5. Adjustment effects are least pronounced for cohort 4 and 
cohort 6. 

In Table 5.11, the MCA results of an analysis of all seven 
economic variables with cohort omitted for expected family size appear. 
The beta weights in this instance provide a striking contrast to 
those presented in Table 5.10. After adjustment for the seven economic 
variables simultaneously, the variables having the largest influence 
on expected family size, in rank order, are husband's relative income 
position, proportion of years respondent has worked and ownership of 
high status items. It is surprising that husband's relative income 
position gains in importance, but is still slightly less important in 
absolute magnitude than cohort, once cohort is eliminated from the 
analysis. The possible explanation that cohort and relative income 
position are interactive must be dismissed, as shown in Appendix 
Table D.1. Even the correlation of relative income position and 
cohort is trivial, as evidenced in Table 5.2. It is secondly 
surprising that implied work years lost, a variable found to be third 
in importance in the first MCA (Table 5.10) now becomes one of the 
least important explanatory variables. 

Beta weights appearing in Table 5.12 show that the same three 
vaPiables in the same rank order are important in explaining wanted 
completed fertility 1 as were found important in explaining expected 


family size: cohort, ownership of status items and implied work years 
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lost through childbearing. In this case, however, these results are 
consistent with the findings based on unadjusted deviations (Table 
5.3) but not with the separate analyses of effects on wanted completed 
fertility 1 in which husband's relative income position was found to 
be important (Table 5.7). 

As was found for expected family size, the general effect of 
adjusting for the five variables in the MCA simultaneously is to 
decreae variability in wanted completed fertility 1 across cohorts. 
Here, however, there are two exceptions to the inverse relationship of 
wanted completed fertility 1 with cohort. These occur in cohorts 1 
and 6 following adjustment. The general pattern, however, favours a 
non-uniform decline in wanted completed fertility 1 by cohort. In 
this instance, the range (from cohort 2 to cohort 7) is less 
Substantial than it was for expected family size. Cohort 2 experiences 
the greatest increase as a result of adjustment while cohorts 5 and 
7 experience small but significant decreases. Effects of adjustment 
are least pronounced in cohort 6. 

Table 5.13 presents the results of an MCA in which cohort and 
implied work years lost through childbearing are omitted from the 
model. This is necessary in this instance because of the statistically 
Significant interaction between proportion of years respondent has 
worked and implied work years lost through childbearing reported 
earlier. For wanted completed fertility 1, the beta weights appearing 
in Table 5.13 indicate that the same three variables found to be 
important in explaining expected family size emerge but in a different 


order. Here, proportion of years respondent has worked is most 
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important, followed by husband's relative income position and ownership 
of high status items. Once again, a variable found not to be important 
in the earlier MCA (Table 5.12), relative income position of husband, 
becomes a salient explanatory variable once cohort is omitted from the 
analysis. 

Table 5.14 presents an MCA for wanted completed fertility 2 
with one variable from each interacting pair omitted. The variables 
omitted here are the same three that were eliminated in analyses of 
the other two dependent variables: financial success, proportion of 
years respondent has worked and extent of post-secondary support. 

Beta weights reveal that the three variables found to have explanatory 
power for expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1 

appear as important here but the order changes. Ownership of high 
Status items emerges as most significant in explaining wanted completed 
fertility 2, followed by implied work years lost through childbearing 
and cohort. 

As was true for the other two dependent variables, the general 


effect of adjustment for the five variables in the MCA is to decrease 


variation in wanted completed fertility 2 across cohorts. Here also the 
pattern of adjustment clearly. supports the tendency for wanted 
completed fertility 2 to decline with cohort, except for cohort 1. In 
this case, the range from cohort 2 to 7 is smalier than that found for 
wanted completed fertility 1 and considerably smaller than that found for 
expected family size. Cohort 2 evidences the largest adjustment in 
deviation in a positive direction. Like the patterns for the other two 
dependent variables, cohorts 5 and 7 experience the largest negative 


adjustments. 
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Beta weights presented in Table 5.15, in which all seven economic 
variables are submitted together to MCA, show that those three variables 
found to be important in explaining expected family size and wanted 
completed fertility 1 are again important. Rank order of these variables 
including husband's relative income position, proportion of years 
respondent has worked and ownership of high status items, for wanted 
completed fertility 2 is the same as it was for expected family size. 

To summarize the results of the Multiple Classification Analysis 
with all economic variables acting together, it seems justified to state 
that considerable support is found for the explanatory potential of the 
economic utilities model. For all three dependent variables, the analysis 
clearly underlines the importance of preference for consumer durables, 
measured by ownership of high status items (standardized for income and 
actual fertility) and husband's relative income position as determinants 
in fertility expectations and wanted completed fertility. That indirect 
Or opportunity costs have an influence as well is supported by the finding 
that implied work years lost through childbearing and proportion of years 
respondent has worked emerge as crucial explanatory variables. In 
addition, cohort appears to be a basic variable explaining fertility 
expectations and differentials in wanted completed fertility. 

The next step in the analysis, multiple regression analysis 
applied to each cohort separately and summarized for each dependent 
variable including cohort, permits a closer examination of the differen- 
tial effects of the economic variables within cohorts, as well as analysis 
of the direction of these effects. Since all of the economic variables 
under consideration are at least on ordinal scales, there is no need to 


eliminate any of them to satisfy the multiple regression requirement that 
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variables be at least on a nominal scale of measurement. As in Chapter 
4, hierarchical regression analysis is undertaken with the order of 
variable entry determined by zero-order relationships between the 
independent and dependent variables. The order of appearance of 
independent variables in each table reflects order of submission to the 
regression equation. 

Table 5.16 presents the results of multiple regression analysis 
for each cohort and for the entire sample with expected family size as 
the dependent variable. Starred regression coefficients have reached 
at least the .05 level of statistical significance. For the complete 
sample, those economic variables exerting a statistically significant 
influence on expected family size include proportion of years respondent 
has worked, work years lost through childbearing, education, ownership 
of high status items, and feelings of financial success. All variables 
except implied work years lost through childbearing exert a negative 
impact on expected family size. For feelings of financial success, 
however, this effect is negligible. Interestingly, husband's income, 
defined as relative income position of husband in MCA and found to be an 
important explanatory variable does not reach statistical significance 
in this analysis. 

The variable having the most pronounced negative effect on 
expected family size, proportion of years respondent has worked, reaches 
statistical significance in cohorts 1, 3, 4 and 5 where its influence 


is consistently negative and fairly sizeable. Respondent's education 


has a significant negative effect on expected family size only in cohorts 


4 and 6. The variable measuring relative preference for consumer 


durables is statistically significant and negative in all but the first 
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and last cohorts. Its impact is greatest in cohort 6. Implied work years 
lost through childbearing, the only variable to have an overall positive 
effect on expected family size, is shown as having a sizeable positive 
impact only in cohort 7 and a statistically significant negative impact 
in cohort 2. The only variable measuring direct costs of children, 
extent of post-secondary support, although not significant overall, exerts 
a negative statistically significant influence in cohorts 1, 2 and 4. 
Income emerges as statistically significant only in cohort 4 where it 
has a positive influence. 

It is interesting to notice that economic variables, for all 
three dependent variables, are most successful in explaining fertility in 
cohorts 2, 4 and 6, as evidenced by the Re appearing in Tables 5.17, 5.18 
and 5.19. Overall, explanation is more successful using an economic 
utilities model than by referencing the more traditional background 
variables. 

Tables 5.19 through 5.22 present multiple regression results for 


the total sample and major religion categories for economic variables 


with cohort added to the model. Each table shows standardized coefficients 


for the three dependent variables. Once cohort is added to the 

regression model for the entire sample, it surpasses all economic 
variables in its negative influence on expected family size. Work years 
lost through childbearing fails to reach statistical significance. This 
is not the case for Protestants, however, as is shown in Table 5.20. 
Preference for consumer durables, as indicated by ownership of high status 
items, and respondent's education have a greater negative influence on 


expected family size than does cohort membership. 
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For Catholics, the importance of cohort diminishes somewhat, 
although still statistically significant with a negative effect. Here, 
Surprisingly, ownership of high status items and respondent's education 
do not reach statistical significance in their influence on expected 
family size. The variable of central importance for Catholics is 
Proportion of years respondent has worked. Cohort membership and extent 
of post-secondary support also are important, both with negative effects. 
These findings seem to suggest that the economic utilities model with 
its rationalistic preferences has more relevance to Protestant fertility 
patterns and aspirations than to Catholic. 

Regression coefficients resulting from an analysis of wanted 
completed fertility 1 with only economic variables in the equation appear 
in Table 5.17. It is immediately apparent that for the total sample, 
the variables having a statistically significant effect on wanted 
completed fertility 1 are the same variables as were found to be important 
in explaining expected family size. Subjective feeling of financial 
success does not reach statistical significance in this instance, however. 

The variable having the largest overall impact on wanted 
completed fertility 1, proportion of years respondent has worked, reaches 
Statistical significance in cohorts 1, 3, 4 and 5 once again. Willing- 
ness to support a child at the post-secondary level of education emerges 
as having a negative impact that is significant only in cohorts 1 and 4. 
As was true for expected family size, respondent's education has a 
Statistically significant negative effect on wanted completed fertility 
1 only incohorts 4 and 6. Implied work years lost, the only variable 


to exert a positive effect on wanted completed fertility 1, only reaches 
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Statistical significance in the latest cohort. Ownership of high status 
items is important only for the middle cohorts where it exerts the 
Strongest influence in cohort 6. Although husband's income and 
subjective feelings of financial success do not have a Statistically 
Significant influence for the total sample, in cohort 4 both emerge as 
Significant variables with income having a positive effect and financial 
success a negative effect. The latter variable is significant as well, 
with a positive influence, in cohort 1. 

Turning now to Tables 5.19 through 5.22, it is apparent that 
with the addition of cohort to the regression analysis, a slightly 
greater proportion of variance in wanted completed fertility 1 is 
experienced. For the total sample, as shown in Table 5.19, cohort has 
an impact on wanted completed fertility 1 that exceeds that of any other 
variables. Ownership of status items ranks a close second. For 
Protestants, in Table 5.20, the coefficient for cohort is even larger 
than for the total sample but the effect of ownership of status items and 
respondent's education exceeds that of cohort. This is clearly not true 
in the case of Catholics, where the effect of cohort is diminished and 
proportion of years respondent has worked and willingness to support 
children in post-secondary school are more important. It is interesting 
to note from a comparison of Re appearing in Tables 5.20 and 5.21 that 
for all three dependent variables a greater proportion of the variance 
in fertility is explained by economic variables, including cohort, for 
Protestants than for Catholics. 

Table 5.18 reveals that the effects of economic variables on 
wanted completed fertility 2 for the total sample are identical in 


direction and close in magnitude as those for wanted completed fertility 
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c. Even the patterns of influence within cohorts differ only slightly 


from those observed in Table 5.17. For example, proportion of years 
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worked by respondent does not, in this case, have a statistically significant 


influence in cohort 3 while financial success emerges as important in 
cohorts 2 and 3 but not overall and in cohort 5, income is significant 
with a negative effect. A slightly greater amount of the variance in 
wanted completed fertility 2 is explained by economic variables than was 
explained in expected family size of wanted completed fertility 1. 

The effect in the total sample of the addition of cohort is to 
diminish the influence of economic variables, as is apparent in Table 
5.19. The patterns for Protestants and Catholics resemble those found 
for the other two dependent variables. For non-Catholic non-Protestants, 
as shawn in Table 5.22, cohort exceeds all economic variables in 
magnitude of effect on two of the three dependent variables and closely 
follows proportion of years worked for the third variable. Income, as 
for Protestants with cohort added to the equation, emerges as an 
important exploratory variable for those respondents in the other 
religion category. 

The results of the multiple regression analysis appear to 
Sharply underline the already established support for the capacity of 
some economic variables to explain fertility. Without classifying the 
sample for religion, support is found for the exploratory potential of 
years spent in the labour force, education, preference for consumer goods 
and implied work years lost, for all three dependent variables. This 
is consistent with the earlier MCA findings that preference for consumer 


durables and opportunity costs have a significant impact on ultimate 
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wanted fertility. 

Although patterns by cohort are difficult to ascertain given 
inconsistencies and tendencies to reach statistical significance in few 
cohorts, some generalizations seem to emerge from the regression analyses. 
First, for all three dependent variables, the patterns by cohort, 
although not completely consistent, seem to suggest that relative 
preference for consumer durables is a more important determinant of 
fertility in younger cohorts than in older cohorts. The data indicate 
that with the exception of cohort 7, a fairly clear tendency for the 
effect of preference for consumer goods on fertility to increase with 
cohort recency is apparent. It could be argued that the youngest cohort 
analyzed may be too young to have developed a well-defined preference 
for consumer durables or have the time or resources to own or use any 
of the four status items on which this measure is based. Education, 
Similarly, had its greatest impact on younger (but not youngest) cohorts. 
Second, it would appear that one of the proxy measures of economic 
utilities, proportion of years respondent has spent in the labour force, 
is a more important determinant of fertility among older cohorts than 
younger. The findings for implied work years lost are so inconsistent 
by cohort as to make any generalization impossible. 

The R@ findings, however, do not lend credence to any 
generalizations about the capacity of the economic utilities model to 
explain fertility differentially by cohort. If support exists for the 
hypothesis under consideration, it is mixed and inconclusive. The 
evidence seems to suggest only a clear difference in relative import of 
consumer durables for fertility by cohort and some difference in the 


impact of opportunity costs across cohorts. 
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One striking finding in the regression analyses, compared with 
the earlier MCA findings, is that husband's income (translated from 
relative income position in earlier analyses) has little effect in the 
regression analyses, except once cohort is added for Protestants. It 
will be remembered that relative income position of husband was found to 
be an important explanatory variable. Even in the case of Protestants, 
once cohort is added to the analysis, income tails behind ownership, 
education and cohort in influencing fertility. It also seems surprising 
in light of previously reported findings, that subjective feelings of 
financial success make so little difference in fertility expectations. 

The regression analyses done separately for categories of 
religion add new dimensions to the economic utilities explanation cof 
fertility behaviour. Although the explanatory power of cohort is 
consistently underlined, irrespective of religion, its position in 
explaining Protestant fertility is behind the fairly powerful explanatory 
variables, preferences for consumer durables and education. That 
cohort is outranked in the regressions for Catholics by years spent in 
labour force and that ownership and education do not reach statistical 
significance in this case provides a striking comparison with Protestants. 

The findings in this chapter lead to the general conclusion 
that although the economic utilities model, as operationalized here, 
is more successful than the structural approach in explaining wanted 
family size, it is somewhat less than entirely adequate and often leads 
to unclear support for the explanatory power of the model. Little, 
and highly mixed, support is found for the hypothesis that younger 


cohorts are differentially affected in their fertility outcomes by 
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economic concerns than are older cohorts. What evidence emerges tends 
to suggest that preferences for consumer durables tends to be 
increasingly strongly related (inversely) to preferences for children 
aS cohort increases. Some support is also found for the differential 


impact of economic concerns on fertility among Protestants and Catholics. 
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CHAPTER 6 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL UTILITIES MODEL AND INTERCOHORT DIFFERENTIALS IN 
EXPECTED FAMILY SIZE AND WANTED FERTILITY 


6.1 The Sociological Utilities Model of Fertility 


Although the economic utilities model of fertility has been 
hailed as at least a first attempt at a comprehensive theory of fertility, 
if not an integrated theory, it is not without serious limitations. 

Most of the criticism of the model ultimately dwells, in one way or 
another, on its neglect of the social context of fertility. This concern 
led to a call by Easterlin, at a fairly early stage in the development 
of the utilities model, for the development of a theoretical framework 
which incorporates social considerations into the economic approach 
(Easterlin, 1969:150). Quite recently, two ambitious attempts have been 
made to do just this. Turchi (1975) undertakes to "present in rigorous 
fashion an integrated socioeconomic theory of fertility that allows 
noneconomic determinants to interact in a plausible way with economic 
determinants" (Turchi, 1975:2). Scanzoni (1975) focusses on the 
linkage between role specializations required by participation in the 
economy and family size in an attempt to test the hypothesis that 
greater commitment to opportunity participation is related to reduced 


family size. 
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The genius of both of these approaches rests on the examination 
of the effect of social and economic factors on fertility with 
consideration of the essential intervening links. Viewed in this way, 
these approaches may be seen as extensions of both the traditional 
Structural approach to fertility described in Chapter 4 and the newer 
economic utilities approach described in Chapter 5. Essentially, both 
Turchi and Scanzoni view fertility within the context of constrained 
choice. Choice in both approaches is the crucial theoretical concern, 
choice constrained by resource allocation defined both economically 
and socially. 

The new approach which could be called a sociological utilities 
or socioeconomic utilities model is inextricably involved with what 


has been called the advent of the "new fertility regime", essentially 


an outgrowth of the change from "fate" to "control orientation" referenced 


in the first chapter of this thesis. The "new fertility regime", a 
concept devised by Bumpass (1973), rests on what is seen as a new 
gestalt surrounding fertility decisions. As a result of the rapid 
diffusion of the pill, Bumpass claims, the fundamental rules under which 


fertility decisions are made have been altered. Possibilities of 


an effectively controlled childbearing define the "new fertility regime". 


Essentially, a socioeconomic theory of fertility depends on the 
emergence of the new regime in order that the criterion of constrained 
choice is met. 

The importance of social factors in fertility differentials 
has long been recognized. Lorimer's classic remark, quoted at the 


beginning of Chapter 5 to underline the relevance of economic factors 
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to fertility does not in any way deemphasize the significance of social 
factors. "Social and cultural adjustments to actual conditions of 
living tend to induce widespread restriction of fertility when such 
restriction is recognized, or assumed, to be favorable to the achieve- 
ment of accepted goals." (Lorimer, 1954:248-249) The entire socio- 
demographic tradition gives credence to the import of social variables 
in fertility differentials. Quite obviously the economic utilities 
model in attempting to explain fertility by focussing almost exclusively 
on economic variables must be seen as at least partially inadequate. 
The contribution of the newly proposed socioeconomic utilities model 

is the transference of fertility analysis out of the realm of aggregate 
social and economic differentials and into the realm of a micro- 
decision-making framework where social variables, and in particular 
self-defined role preferences, are considered in the utilities context 
of choice. 

The birth of the socioeconomic utilities model of fertility in 
fact is preceded by a lengthy period of gestation. The beginnings of 
the model may be traced to the substantial body of literature on the 
relationship of female employment to fertility. As early as the first 
GAFS in the United States, an inverse relationship is found between 
female employment and fertility (Freedman et al., 1959). This finding 
is substantiated in the 1960 GAFS where it is discovered further that 
reasons for employment among working mothers tend to be related to 
fertility (Whelpton, et al., 1966:107). In many societies in addition 
to the U.S., a similar inverse relationship is also found (Haas, 1972). 
In a number of developing countries, where having children enhances 


productive activities, a direct relationship between female employment 


and fertility emerges (Stycos and Weller, 1967). 
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Explaining the occurrence of an inverse relationship in modern 
urban societies proves more difficult than describing it, as always. 
Some of the multiple problems encountered in such an explanation are 
examined by McDaniel (1970) in a Study of female employment and 
fertility in Japan. On one hand, it has been argued (Blake, 1965) that 
desire to work results in a limitation on family size. In this sense 
then, family size is determined by female employment. On the other hand, 
Sweet (1970) argues that an equally compelling case can be made for 
the reverse sequence, that women who have smaller families have more 
time to work. Other authors explain the relationship of female employ- 
ment and fertility by reference to other variables. Ridley (1968), for 
example, takes the view that education of women is a more powerful 
indicator of fertility than is female employment per se. Oppenheimer 
(1970) suggests that labour market demand for women accounts for 
increasing female labour force participation and a consequent redefinition 
of familial roles. 

A significant goal of the socioeconomic utilities model is 
resolution of these ambiguities and expansion of the perspectives to 
comprise other aspects of fertility behaviour by providing a coherent 
theoretical framework in which to analyze fertility. The utility model 
focusses on the conscious decisions of couples to have children, thereby 
presupposing the existence of the "new fertility regime". It is 
assumed by advocates of the socioeconomic utilities approach that this 
decision-making process is contingent on allocation of scarce resources, 
both economic and social, among a number of activities, of which 


childbearing is only one. The approach requires only determination of 
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price of children or potential income (Turchi, 1975:57). The 
production function for children and the demand function explicitly 
allow for the impact of social norms on the options perceived by the 
couple. Furthermore, Turchi adapts the orthodox economic model of 
consumer behaviour to account for two features which clearly set 
fertility decisions apart from other consumer decisions: the 
irreversibility of the family size decision and the necessity of a 
major commitment of resources early in the life cycle. The former 
Problem was cited in Section 5.1 as a basic impediment in rendering 
fertility decisions analogous to other consumer decisions. 

The remainder of Turchi's path-breaking study is devoted to 
empirical analysis of the model he constructs. His empirical sources 
for time costs of children are two surveys conducted in 1965 and 1970 
by the Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan. The 1965 
Survey is the Productive Americans Survey and the 1970 survey is 
the Family Economics Survey. Both surveys have as their stated 
purpose "'to explain and interpret differences within this country in 
the extent to which families work, plan ahead, accept change, avoid 
risk, and keep a high and rising, but realizable, set of goals'." 
(Turchi, 1976:76 quoting from Morgan et al., 1966:2). For money 
expenditures on children, Turchi (1975:119) relies on the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics' Survey of Consumer Expenditure. He compares the 
estimates for his theoretical parameters derived from this source with 
other empirical attempts to measure child cost, concluding that 
estimates derived from other sources although superior in some ways 


methodologically provide expenditure estimates which are rather high 
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preferences within the activities available. All else becomes the 
subject of empirical investigation. 

Turchi (1975) begins his task of presenting an integrated 
socioeconomic theory of fertility with solid grounding in the economic 
utilities model. Essentially, he views the fertility decision as a 
consumption activity but one which cannot be successfully understood 
without reference to the cultural and institutional context in which 
the decision is made. According to Turchi's scheme, decisions about 
family size are based on experience (background variables), personal 
preferences, expectations of resources available and predictions about 
costs of children (Turchi, 1975:5-6). In Turchi's theory social 
factors impinge on the fertility decision in two ways: (1) preferences 
for children relative to other consumer activities vary systematically 
with membership in social groups; and (2) norms governing resource 
allocations to children are strongly differentiated by socioeconomic 
Strata. Decisions regarding desired (or optimal) family size are 
translated into actual fertility through fertility regulating activity, 
another dimension of the family size decision. 

Following the development of formalized equations for determining 
the production functions of children, opportunity costs of children, 
market budget constraints and optimum number of children, Turchi (1975: 
57) develops a demand function for children. In this function, demand 
depends on the couple's perceived price of children and on potential 
income, both of which are dependent on noneconomic factors. According 
to Turchi, these noneconomic or social factors affect the demand for 
children in two ways: (1) "by altering the quantity of children demanded" 


for any given level of perceived price and potential income:" and (2) 
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"by altering the response of different couples" to changes in perceived 
price of children or potential income (Turchi, 1975:57). The production 
function for children and the demand function explicitly allow for the 
impact of social norms on the options perceived by the couple. Further- 
more, Turchi adapts the orthodox economic model of consumer behaviour to 
account for two features which clearly set fertility decisions apart from 
other consumer decisions: the irreversibility of the family size decision 
and the necessity of a major commitment of resources early in the life 
cycle. The former problem was cited in Section 5.1 as a basic impediment 
in rendering fertility decisions analogous to other consumer decisions. 
The remainder of Turchi's path-breaking study is devoted to 
empirical analysis of the model he constructs. His empirical sources for 
time costs of children are two surveys conducted in 1965 and 1970 by the 
Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan. The 1965 survey 
is the Productive Americans Survey and the 1970 survey is the Family 
Economics Survey. Both surveys have as their stated purpose "'to explain and 
interpret differences within this country in the extent to which 
families work, plan ahead, accept change, avoid risk, and keep a high 
and rising, but realizable, set of goals'." (Turchi, 1975:76 quoting 
from Morgan et al., 1966:2). For money expenditures on children, 
Turchi (1975:119) relies on the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Survey of Consumer Expenditure. He compares the estimates for his 
theoretical parameters derived from this source with other empirical 
attempts to measure child cost, concluding that estimates derived from 
other sources although superior in some ways methodological ly 


provide expenditure estimates which are rather high. (Turchi, 1975:159-160). 
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Interestingly, in light of the present analysis, Turchi 
(1975:163) estimates expectations of Opportunity costs (both time and 
money costs) and long run potential income by reference to the 
experiences of older cohorts in similar occupational and educational 
groups. To measure preferences for children and preferences for 
other consumer durables, Turchi (1975:180) complains that he is forced 
to rely on sociodemographic proxies because inappropriate data are 
collected in fertility surveys. Conclusions on demand for children 
are hampered by reliance on these proxies for individual responses and 
consequent problems of multicollinearity. Turchi (1975:214-215) 
concludes by emphasizing the need for collection of appropriate survey 
data to thoroughly test his model. He suggests, among other things, 
that data be collected on preference for parenting relative to other 
preferences, on relative feelings about alternative family sizes and 
on husband-wife interaction in decision-making. 

Scanzoni's (1975) approach differs from that of Turchi in 


his reliance on economic utilities model solely as a framework for the 


development of a sociological utilities model and in the use of in-depth 


interviews on preferences for social roles and social psychological 
persuasions. Specifically, Scanzoni (1975:7) focusses on sex or gender 
role norms and marital roles within a utility framework. In his 
application of the utilities framework to a sociological perspective, 
Scanzoni, in effect, does what Turchi calls for at the conclusion of 
his work. 

Scanzoni (1975:7) cites changes in sex role norms as a 


critical variable in fertility research, a variable which may be 
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responsible, in part, for declining national fertility rates in the 
1970's. Viewing sex roles and fertility in implicit utility terms has 
a long history in demography. As early as 1960, Hoffman and Wyatt 
Suggested that the traditional female role in the U.S. is inextricably 
bound together with childbearing and childrearing. Davis (1967) points 
toward competition between educational and occupational opportunities 
and family interests. Blake (1965) and Ridley (1968) underline the 
utility theme in female roles and fertility by suggesting, in Blake's 
case, that "offspring . . . are the instrumentalities for achieving 
virtually prescribed social 'statuses', and almost the exclusive 
avenues for feminine creativity and achievement." Ridley (1965), in 
a similar vein, emphasizes the competition between non-familial and 
familial roles for women and ties this to the procreative powers of the 
family. Goldberg (1960) and Westoff and Potvin (1967) point out that 
higher fertility among Catholics than Protestants might be attributable 
to a more traditional female sex role held by Catholics. Hoffmeyer 
(1962) and Kammeyer (1966) examine the female role and motherhood using 
an implicit utility model. More recently, Holstrom (1972) in a study 
of the two career family found that women's orientations were an 
important factor in influencing childbearing. Clarkson et al., 
(1970) and Germaine (1975) similarly find that the degree to which 
traditional sex roles are held by women is an important determinant 
of family size. 

Using data from 3,096 interviews conducted in ten metropolitan 
areas in the U.S., Scanzoni (1975:13-14) sets out to develop a series 


of dimensions of sex role orientation including self-defined roles, 
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norms and social psychological dimensions of self-concept. His sample 
is comprised of 25 percent blacks and includes equal numbers of men and 
women. In 399 households, both husband and wife were interviewed 
(Scanzoni, 1975:14). The independent variables under consideration 
include two dimensions of the social position of wife (traditional wife 
role and wife self-actualization), three dimensions of the social 
position of husband (problematic husband alterations, institutionalized 
equality and traditional husband role), two dimensions of the social 
position of mother (religious legitimation of mother role and traditional 
mother role) and two dimensions of self-concept (instrumental self- 
concept and expressive self-concept). Initially, Scanzoni (1975:19-62) 
combines these dimensions with five background variables (race, sex; 
religion, education and age) to assess the structure of sex roles. 

Once the dimensions of sex roles and self-concept have been 
established, Scanzoni (1975:63-103) attempts to test relationships 
between these dimensions and orientations toward childbearing. The 
central dependent variable in Scanzoni's analysis is birth intentions, 
the same concept soto used in the 1970 U.S. National Fertility Survey. 
Using such variables as wife's employment, education, income of family 
and proportion of life that wife has worked in conjunction with the 
previously developed dimensions of sex role orientation and self- 
concept, Scanzoni seeks to test the possible paths of influence on 
birth intentions. The model he develops (Scanzoni, 1975:72) proves 
especially useful in explaining fertility intentions of younger women 
but less useful for older women and men. A striking finding is that 


"within the context of full employment and especially higher education, 
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sex role norms are generally the most powerful predictors of lowered 
(birth) intentions" (Scanzoni, 1975:98). Among "never-married 
university students, sex role norms are better indicators of lowered 
birth intentions than is religion, year in school, or status back- 
ground" (Scanzoni, 1975:98). 

Scanzoni (1975:98-101) concludes the empirical analysis with 
a solid discussion of the theoretical implications of his work. Sex 
role dimensions, as he has defined them, represent preferences for 
particular kinds of rewards within the distributive system of rewards 
or interest defined by sex roles. By implication, they also involve 
willingness to forego alternative rewards. Individualism, as defined 
by Scanzoni (1975:99) essentially equates with sex role egalitarianism 
or modernity. This is inversely related to familialism and represents 
a preference for non-familial rewards such as full-time employment, 
education and later age at marriage. 

In terms of innovation, Scanzoni's work clearly represents an 
important contribution. Viewing social and social psychological 
preferences in terms of a utility framework appears to have substantial 
explanatory possibility in understanding modern fertility behaviour. 
It is, however, not without shortcomings. Since the work is so new 
many of the potential difficulties in the approach have not yet 
appeared in print. Reliance will be placed, therefore, on this author's 
perception of possible limitations. First, the classical question of 
the ways norms and behaviour are related arises. There would appear to 
be a "feedback loop" whereby norms affect behaviour (and generally 


precede it) but certain behaviours, particularly those effected early 
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in life, tend to determine or at least modify normative stances. Second, 
as in any utilities approach, the question of how aware individuals are 
of the trade-offs made seems an important component of the model. It 
might be, as Scanzoni (1975:100) suggests that the more conscious 
individuals are of alternative rewards or costs, the more effective they 
are likely to be in attaining desired utilities. A third critical 

issue is whether familistic and non-familistic rewards are, of 
necessity, trade-offs. Through sex role changes, including male sex 
role changes, it could be true increasingly that modern women may not 
reduce family size beyond a basic minimum but desire increased non- 
familial rewards as well. In part, this question is related to the 
familiar "telescoping" problem which plagues all recent studies of 
fertility differentials. 

In spite of these difficulties, the sociological utilities 
model appears to possess the capacity to explain differential fertility, 
possibly in ways superior to that of the structural approach and 
perhaps also superior to the economic utilities model. The purpose of 
this chapter is to examine the capacity of this model, in adapted form, 
to explain intercohort differentials in expected family size and 
wanted completed fertility. The adaptation of the model and operation- 
alization of concepts is the topic under consideration in the next 
section. The specific hypothesis to be tested in the first empirical 
sections of this chapter is the following: Younger cohorts reveal role 
preferences and values which are extra-familial and individualistic 
and therefore competitive with childbearing to a greater degree than 


older cohorts. Following consideration of this hypothesis within the 
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framework of a sociological utilities model, a comparison will be 
attempted between the explanatory potential of the economic model and 
that of the sociological model. The following hypothesis will be 

tested in that section: These extra-familial and individualistic 

role preferences and values are more important determinants of expected 
and wanted completed family size than economic considerations. Also 
included in this latter analysis is a comparative analysis of the 
relative import of those structural (background) variables found to 

be of explanatory importance in Chapter 4. 


Bez Operationalization and Adaptation of the Sociological Utilities 


Mode] 


The sociological utilities model under analysis here more 
closely resembles the model of Scanzoni than that of Turchi. This is 
largely true because the GAFS questionnaire, although far less 
comprehensive than that used by Scanzoni, includes a series of questions 
on role orientations, self-concept and attitudes. Some of these questions, 
in fact, are identical to those used by Scanzoni. Since testing of a 
sociological utilities model was never a central purpose of the Growth 
of Alberta Families Study, it is not surprising that the questionnaire 
contains relatively few questions of relevance. Rather, it could be 
Said to be a tribute to the foresight of the co-directors that the 
number of questions that did appear are sufficiently numerous to enable 
the development of role and attitude indices. 

In operationalizing the sociological utilities model, responses 
to questions concerning role preferences, self-concept and attitudes are 


combined to form composite indices. Details of computation of these 
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indices appear in Appendix B. The index called Traditional Female Role 
is developed on the basis of several personal questions such as 
preferred work status, childbearing and sterilization decision-making 
and on a series of ten abstract questions on roles of women which 
reflect role preferences on the respondent. This index, as all of the 
other six, requires traditional responses to more than half of those 
questions comprising the index in order that the respondent be scored 
high on Traditional Female Role. The same criterion is applied to 
categorize a respondent as low on this index. Contradictory or medium 
scores are required to categorize the respondent in the middle range 
of this variable. 

Two series of questions are used in the development of indices 
pertinent to maternal role. The first, called Traditional Mother Role 
Orientation, relies on three personal questions concerning preferred 
working status, desire for children and personal attitudes toward 
voluntarily childless couples as well as on a series of eight non- 
personal questions concerning working mothers, division of labour in 
marriage, pregnancy leaves from work, child care centres and happiness 
of families with children. These latter questions are thought to 
reflect norms surrounding the traditional mother role as perceived by 
the respondent. Respondents are trichotomized as before. 

The second series of questions is selected to obtain a 
measure of Traditional Childbearing Motivation. This is, of course, 
more difficult to infer from attitude questions than are self-defined 
role orientations. It could be argued, however, that childbearing 


motivation is conceptually different from mother role orientation and 
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both are theoretically important in examining sociological utilities. 
One personal question is used in the development of this index: 
whether or not the respondent expects to live with her children in 
old age. In addition, four normative perception questions are used: 
who should make childbearing decisions, whether women ought to stay 
at home with children and whether families with large numbers of 
children are happiest. As was done for the other indices, responses 
here are trichotomized into high, medium and low. 

A fourth index is developed to measure egalitarianism within 
marriage. Five questions were used to develop this index, Egalitarian 
Attitudes. One personal question asking whether any discussion 
ensued at the time of the marriage with spouse as to the number of 
children desired is included. Four normative questions are also 
included here: who should make childbearing decisions, marital role 
egalitarianism and sexual egalitarianism. Respondents again are 
trichotomized on the basis of these questions according to the criteria 
outlined above. 

The above indices are closely related, although not identical, 
to those developed by Scanzoni in both operationalization and intent. 
They essentially attempt to reflect role preferences and motivations 
in order to measure and assess trade-offs. In addition to these 
measures, an attempt is made in the operationalization of the socio- 
logical utilities model to extend Scanzoni's pioneering efforts to 
include variables on which he did not collect information. For this 


purpose, three additional indices are developed: two concerning 
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attitudes towards large families and population growth and one which 
measures traditional sex ratio preferences in children. All three 
of these variables have been shown in many of the world's fertility 
Studies to have relevance to fertility behaviour. 

The index called Concern with Population Growth is based on 
two attitude questions atout large families and seriousness of the 
world population problem. Respondents are categorized into high, 
medium and low concern using the criterion outlined earlier. A second 
index, Tolerance for Large Families, is also based on two attitude 
questions, one on large families and one on how many children would 
be too many in the average Canadian family. Once again, respondents 
are trichotomized on the basis of responses to these questions. 

The last index to be developed, Traditional Sex Preferences 
in Children, is based on two questions with a third question providing 
a lead-in to one of these. The two questions employed here ask the 
respondent's preferred sex ratio at the time of her marriage and her 
ideal preferred sex ratio at survey time. On the basis of responses to 
these two questions two sex ratios were computed for each respondent. 
Sex ratios higher than 1 are deemed traditional sex ratio preferences, 
lower than 1 low on traditional scores, and 1 or contradictory, at 
a medium or non-preference level. The intent in developing this index 
is to have a measure of another dimension of traditional as opposed 
to less traditional preferences. Since this measure clearly relates 
in a direct way to the question of birth expectations, it is seen as 


a useful measure. 
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The last variable to be included in this chapter's analysis 
is respondent's education. This variable, as in Chapter 5, is largely 
a "proxy" measure for non-familial activity as well as opportunity 
costs incurred by childbearing. 

The dependent variables to be used in the present analysis, 
as in Chapter 5, comprise a subset of those used in the background 
analysis undertaken in Chapter 4. Expected family size, wanted 
completed fertility 1 and wanted completed fertility 2 are the variables 
under consideration. The justification for inclusion of only these 
variables is the same as it was in Chapter 5. The concern here is 
choice and preference so that ideal and desired family size are not 
directly relevant. 

The methods of analysis to be used in this chapter are the 
Same as those used in the previous two chapters. First, adjustments 
are made for differences among cohorts in the three dependent variables 
by means of Multiple Classification Analysis (MCA). This is done first 
with each variable alone with cohort and then for all variables acting 
together. The second approach is multiple regression analysis applied 
separately to each cohort. Following this, multiple regression analysis 
is undertaken for each dependent variable with cohort added to other 
variables in the model. Lastly, at the end of this chapter, 
discriminant analysis of all variables studied so far is used to 
determine which variables contribute most to explanatory power. This 
analysis is done for all three dependent variables with background, 


economic and sociological variables acting together and with only the 
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latter two sets acting together. 


6.3 Sociological Variables Considered Separately 


As was done in the previous two chapters, this section presents 
the results of the MCA for the three independent variables for each 
cohort with each of the operationalized variables in the sociological 
utilities model considered separately. The MCA is supported by summary 
tables of analysis of variance presented in Appendix E, Tables E.1 to 
E.54. As before, the analysis of separate effects has the secondary 
purpose of testing for interactions among predictor variables prior to 
Submitting all sociological variables to the MCA at the same time. 

Prior to undertaking analysis of variance, it is necessary to 
test intercorrelation among predictor variables. Table 6.1 reveals 
that only in one instance does intercorrelation reach an unacceptably 
high level. A correlation coefficient of .68 between tolerance of large 
families and concern with population growth suggests the need for 
elimination of one of these variables since they appear to measure 
similar concerns. It was decided to eliminate concern with population 
growth, a more generic and less personal index, from further analyses. 
The tolerably low levels of intercorrelation shown in Table 6.1 among 
the remaining sociological variables leads to the conclusion that these 
variables are appropriate for inclusion in analysis of variance. 

In Table 6.2, the association between each of the operation- 
alized sociological variables and each dependent variable is shown. 

As was found at this stage in the analysis in both previous chapters, 


cohort at the zero-order level is the most important explanatory 
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variable for all three measures of wanted family size. For all three 
dependent variables, tolerance of large families closely follows 

cohort in explanatory potential, followed at some distance by 
egalitarian attitudes, mother role orientation and traditional female 
role orientation. Traditional childbearing motivation and traditional 
sex ratio preferences in children are least important for expected 
family size and wanted completed fertility 1. For wanted completed 
fertility 2, traditional childbearing motivation is also least important 
but traditional sex ratio preferences in children is at par with 

mother role orientation in third rank importance. 

For each measure of wanted family size, Tables 6.3 to 6.8 
show variation in the measure across each sociological variable and 
across cohorts as well as the results of two-way classifications of 
cohort with each sociological variable in turn. Unadjusted deviations 
by cohort and deviations adjusted separately for each of the socio- 
logical variables under consideration are presented in Tables 6.4, 

6.6 and 6.8. This MCA is supported by analysis of variance tables 
appearing in Appendix E. 

From Table 6.3, it is apparent that the variables accounting 
for most of the variance in expected family size are the same as those 
reported in Table 6.2: cohort, tolerance of large families and 
egalitarian attitudes. The ranges for these variables are 1.5/7, .89 
and .68 respectively. After controlling for each sociological variable 
in turn, the amount of variance explained by cohort remains significant 
at the .001 level as shown in Tables E.1] to E.6. Tolerance for large 


families and egalitarian attitudes remains statistically significant 
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controlling for mother role orientation, cohort 6 evidences an 
expected family size at virtually the same low level as cohort 7 

but cohort 2 still has the highest expectations. After adjustment 
for each sociological variable, cohort 1 retains second place for 
large expected family size. Cohorts 3, 4 and 5 remain very close to 
the overall mean expected family size after controlling for each 
sociological variable. 

Controlling for each of the six sociological variables 
separately has the effect of decreasing variability in expected family 
Size across cohorts. As was true in previous separate analyses, no 
clear pattern by cohort is apparent after adjustment is made for each 
sociological variable. Beta weights appearing in Table 6.4 reveal that 
when each sociological variable is acting with cohort, cohort exhibits 
the greater influence on expected family size. These beta weights 
also support the earlier finding that cohort, tolerance of large 
families, egalitarian attitudes and traditional mother role orientation 
are the important variables in explaining variance in expected family 
size. Traditional female role orientation, a variable of relative 
importance in Table 6.2 loses some of its impact upon adjustment. 

Unadjusted variation in wanted completed fertility 1 by 
cohort and the six sociological variables taken separately is presented 
in Table 6.5. Variables accounting for most of the variance in wanted 
completed fertility 1 include cohort, tolerance of large families and 


egalitarian attitudes once more. Ranges for these variables are 1.39, 


.88 and .69 respectively. After controlling for each of the sociological 


variables in turn, the amount of variance explained by cohort remains 
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at the .001 level after controlling for cohort, as evidenced by Tables 
Ee 3 and ‘E.4. 

Also shown in Table 6.3 is the pattern of expected family 
size across cohorts and sociological variables. As has been found in 
earlier analyses, a clear tendency for family size expectations to 
decline with cohort is shown with cohort 2 once again revealing a 
higher expected family size than cohort 1. A direct relationship is 
apparent between expected family size and three of the sociological 
variables: mother role orientation, tolerance of large families and 
traditional childbearing motivation. For traditional female role 
orientation, medium and high categories are virtually indistinguishable 
with both considerably higher than for low traditional female role 
orientation. The relationship between expected family size and 
egalitarian attitudes is clearly inverse with fairly sizeable 
differences in expectations by levels of egalitarian attitudes. In 
terms of traditional sex ratio preferences in children, those with 
traditional preferences have highest fertility expectations and those 
with medium preferences have lowest. 

Table 6.4 shows unadjusted and adjusted deviations from the 
grand mean for expected family size for each of the sociological 
variables acting together with cohort. From this table it is clear 


that the general pattern is for expected family size to decline with 


cohort, as was found in previous analyses of both background and economic 


variables. After controlling for each sociological variable in turn, 
except for traditional mother role orientation, cohort 2 has the 


highest family size expectations and cohort 7 the smallest. After 
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significant at .001 (Tables E.19 to £.24). Tolerance for large 
families remains significant in explaining variance in wanted completed 
fertility 1 at .001 after cohort is controlled (Table E.21). After 
controlling for cohort, egalitarian attitudes remain significant at 
.003, as shown in Table E.22. 

Variations in wanted completed fertility 1 across cohorts 
and sociological variables, as shown in Table 6.5, are basically 
Similar to those found for expected family size in Table 6.3. Cohort 
2 has the highest wanted completed fertility 1, followed by cohort 1. 
Although cohort 7, as well as cohort 6, indicates the lowest wanted 
completed fertility, the decline for this dependent variable from 
cohort 2 to cohort 7 is not linear as it was for expected family size. 
As was true for expected family size, in Table 6.3 direct relationships 
are apparent between wanted completed fertility 1 and mother role 
orientation, tolerance of large families and traditional childbearing 
motivation. An inverse relationship occurs once again between 
egalitarian attitudes and wanted completed fertility 1. Respondents 
with low rank on traditional female role orientation have lower wanted 
completed fertility 1 than those with medium or high rank which 
indicate similar levels of wanted family size. The pattern in sex 
ratio preferences for wanted completed fertility 1 is the same as for 
expected family size. Those with preferences for equal numbers of boys 
and girls, on average, indicate smaller wanted completed fertility | 
than those with relative preferences for either boys or girls. 
Respondents with high relative preferences for boys have the highest 


wanted completed fertility 1. 
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Results of MCA for each sociological variable acting together 
with cohort on wanted completed fertility 1 are shown in Table 6.6. 

As was true for expected family size in Table 6.4, the general pattern 
revealed here is for wanted completed fertility 1 to decline with 
cohort. After controlling for each sociological variable separately, 
cohort 2 has the highest wanted completed fertility 1 consistently, 
followed by cohort 1 and either cohort 6 or cohort 7 has the lowest. 

The middle cohorts indicate levels of wanted completed fertility 1 which 
are very close to the grand mean, after adjustment is made for each 
sociological variable. 

Variability across cohorts is generally decreased by adjusting 
for each sociological variable. The one exception is sex ratio 
preferences in children in which variability remains the same following 
adjustment. Beta weights appearing in Table 6.6 reveal that each 
sociological variable when acting together with cohort, has less of an 
influence on wanted completed fertility 1 than cohort. Findings of 
Table 6.2 are supported by these beta weights as well. Cohort is 
followed in importance by tolerance of large families and egalitarian 
attitudes. 

Table 6.7 shows variation across categories of cohort and the 
sociological variables for wanted completed fertility 2. Those 
variables accounting for most of the variance in this dependent 
variable, as revealed by the ranges, include cohort, tolerance of 
large families and egalitarian attitudes, the same variables found to 
be important for both of the earlier described dependent variables. 


Respective ranges for these variables are 1.40, .78 and .58. Appendix 
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Tables E.37 to E.42 show that, after controlling for each of the six 
sociological variables in turn, the amount of variance explained by 
cohort remains significant at .001. Tolerance for large families 
also remains significant at .001 in explaining variance in wanted 
completed fertility 1 after cohort is controlled (Table E.39). After 
controlling for cohort in Table E.40, egalitarian attitudes remain 
Significant at .019. 

Variations in wanted completed fertility 2 across cohorts and 
sociological variables revealed in Table 6.7 differ somewhat from 
those found for the other two measures of family size preferences. 

As was true for expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1, 
direct relationships are found between wanted completed fertility 1, 
direct relationships are found between wanted completed fertility | 
and mother role orientation and tolerance of large families. With 
this dependent variable, however, direct relationships are also found 
for traditional female role orientations and traditional sex ratio 
preferences in children with a fairly sizeable variation in the latter 
variables. Traditional childbearing motivation, a variable found to 
relate directly to the other two dependent variables, shows in this 
instance identical values in medium and high ranks, but a lower wanted 
completed fertility 2 in the “low” category. As was true for the other 
two dependent variables, a moderate inverse relationship between 
wanted completed fertility 2 and egalitarian attitudes is apparent. 
The pattern across cohorts for this variable differs considerably from 
the earlier patterns. As before, cohort 2 has the highest wanted 


completed fertility 2, followed by cohort 1 and cohort 7 has the lowest 
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with cohort 6 the second lowest value. The pattern for the middle 
cohorts here is the opposite of what it was for expected family 
size. Among cohorts 3, 4 and 5, cohort 3 has the lowest wanted 
completed fertility 1 and cohort 5 the highest. 

Unadjusted and adjusted deviations from the grand mean for 
wanted completed fertility 2 for each sociological variable acting 
together with cohort are shown in Table 6.8. The general pattern here, 
as before, is for wanted completed fertility 2 to decline with cohort. 
After controlling for each sociological variable in turn, cohort 2 
has the largest wanted completed fertility 2, followed by cohort 1 
at considerable distance and cohort 7 uniformly has the lowest, with 
cohort 6 a close second to the lowest. The middle cohorts hover 
closely around the grand mean after adjustment is made for each 
sociological variable. 

Variability in wanted completed fertility 2 across cohorts is 
decreased by adjustment for each sociological variable, although not 
by much for some variables. Cohort is shown to have the greater 
influence on wanted completed fertility 2 when taken together with each 
sociological variable, as shown by the beta weights appearing in 
Table 6.8. After adjustment for cohort, those variables having the 
greatest influence on wanted completed fertility 2 include tolerance 
of large families, egalitarian attitudes and traditional mother role 
orientation. The variable, traditional sex ratio preferences which 
was found to have the same unadjusted value as traditional mother 
role orientation in Table 6.2, loses its importance after adjustment 


for cohort. 
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The second step in this section, as in previous chapters, . 
is to test for interactions among predictor variables before 
Submitting all sociological variables together to further analysis. 
Tests for interaction are made by means of two-way analysis of 
variance, according to the specifications outlined in Chapter 4. 
Appendix Tables E.]1 to E.54 present the summary results of analysis 
of variance for the three devendent variables. 
For expected family size, the following statistically significant 
interactions were found in Tables E.1 to E.18: 


Cohort-Chi ldbearing MOET S 
Egalitarian attitudes-Childbearing HOs0e 


For wanted completed fertility 1, the following interactions with 
accompanying levels of statistical significance were found (Tables E.19 
tose. 36): 


Cohort-Chi ldbearing .019 
Egalitarian attitudes-Childbearing BOS 2e 


Only one statistically significant interaction was found for wanted 
completed fertility 2 (Tables E.37 to E.54): 
Cohort-Chi ldbearing WO7o% 


6.4 Sociological Variables Acting Together 


Multiple Classification Analysis is continued in this section with 
analysis of the effects of all sociological variables acting together 
with cohort for the three dependent variables. The results of multiple 
regression analysis within cohort categories are also presented. One 


variable in each pair found to be interactive in the above analysis is 
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eliminated from this MCA. For each dependent variable, MCA is done twice 
with different omitted variables. Results are presented in Tables 6.9 to 
6.14. 

In Table 6.9, unadjusted and adjusted deviations from the grand 
mean for expected family size are shown with the variable traditional 
childbearing motivation omitted. As indicated by beta weights appearing 
at the bottom of the table, cohort and tolerance of large families appear 
to have the most pronounced explanatory power followed at some distance 
by egalitarian attitudes, once all other variables in the model are held 
constant. These findings are consistent with earlier findings for 
uncontrolled relationships in Table 6.2 and separate analyses in Table 6.3. 

The effect of adjustment for all six variables in the model 
simultaneously is to generally decrease deviations from the grand mean. 
The decline in expected family size (from cohort 2 through 7) becomes 
slightly less accentuated as a result of adjustments, with both earlier 
and later cohorts being adjusted downwards. The inverse relationship 
between cohort and expected family size, except for cohorts 1 and 3, is 
clear with a range of 1.30 remaining sizeable. This range is more 
closely allied in magnitude with that found for the background variables 
in Table 4.26 than that found for economic variables in Table 5.10. 
Decrease in deviation is most pronounced for cohort 2 where the unadjusted 
and adjusted deviation from the mean is greatest. Effects of adjustment 
are far less substantial but still sizeable in cohorts 5, 6 and 7. 


Adjustment effects are least pronounced in cohorts 1, 3 and 4. 
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Table 6.10 presents the results of an MCA for five sociological 
variables, omitting egalitarian attitudes and cohort with expected family 
Size as dependent variable again. Here, beta weights confirm the 
findings of Table 6.9 that tolerance of large families is an important 
explanatory variable. This variable is followed, at some considerable 
distance, by traditional sex ratio preferences in children and traditional 
female role orientation. Mother role orientation, a variable found to 
be of relative importance in the uncontrolled analysis reported in Table 
6.2, and traditional childbearing motivation emerge in this version of 
MCA as important. 

An MCA similar to the one appearing in Table 6.9 is presented in 
Table 6.11 for wanted completed fertility 1. Cohort, tolerance of large 
families and egalitarian attitudes, the same variables as found to be 
important for expected family size, emerge as important in explaining 
wanted completed fertility 1. In this instance, however, cohort and 
tolerance of large families have equal effects on wanted completed 
fertility 1. This finding is consistent with both the uncontrolled 
analysis reported in Table 6.2 and the separate effects analysis summarized 
i stable 6.5), 

As was found for expected family size, the general effect of 
adjustment for the six variables in the model simultaneously is to 
decrease variability in wanted completed fertility 1 across cohorts but to 
a slightly greater degree than for expected family size. Cohort 2 again 


experiences the greatest decrease as a result of adjustment and cohorts 
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6 and 7 only slightly smaller decreases. Changes in deviation from the 
grand mean as a result of adjustment are least pronounced in cohorts 1, 

3 and 5. Following adjustment, the relationship between cohort and wanted 
completed fertility 1 is less clearly inverse than it was for expected 
family size. Although cohort 2 shows highest wanted completed fertility 

1 and cohorts 6 and 7 lowest, the decline is not consistent from 

cohorts 2 through 7. 

In Table 6.12 the results of an MCA with wanted completed fertility 
1 as the dependent variable and five sociological variables, with cohort 
and egalitarian attitudes omitted, are summarized. As was found in Table 
6.11, tolerance of large families is an important explanatory variable. 
As for expected family size, in this case, tolerance is followed in 
importance at some distance by traditional female role orientation and 
traditional sex ratio preferences. Traditional mother role orientation, 
found to be of medium level importance in the uncontrolled analysis 
reported in Table 6.2, and traditional childbearing motivation are not 
found to be important in explaining wanted completed fertility 1. 

A parallel analysis to that appearing in Tables 6.9 and 6.11 for 
expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1 appears in Table 
6.13 for wanted completed fertility 2. Beta weights appearing at the 
bottom of the table indicate that although the variables showing the most 
impact on wanted completed fertility 2 are the same ones that were 
important in explaining expected family size and wanted completed 
fertility 1, the rank order is different. Tolerance of large families 
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egalitarian attitudes. This differs from the findings in the uncontrolled 
analysis where cohort had more importance than tolerance of large families 
(Table 6.2) as well as the findings of the separate analyses described 
earlier. 

The overall effect of simultaneous adjustment for the six 
sociological variables included in the model is to decrease the variability 
across cohorts in wanted completed fertility 2. The magnitude of overall 
adjustment for wanted completed fertility 2 resembles that obtained in 
the two previous analyses. As was found for the other two dependent 
variables, adjustment for the sociological variables with wanted completed 
fertility 2 has the greatest effect in cohorts 2, 6 and 7. Smallest 
changes in deviations from the grand mean are found in cohorts 3 and 5 
with larger changes in cohorts 1 and 4. The relationship between cohort 
and wanted completed fertility 2 is less clearly inverse than that found 
between cohort and expected family size. The pattern also differs from 
that found for wanted completed fertility 1. Cohort 2 shows the highest 
wanted completed fertility 2 and cohorts 6 and 7 the lowest, as was found 
for both of the other dependent variables. Unlike the pattern found for 
wanted completed fertility 1 (Table 6.11), the high level of wanted 
completed fertility 2 found in cohort 2 is followed by cohorts 1 and 4. 

Table 6.14 shows summary results of a second MCA performed with 
wanted completed fertility 2 as the dependent variable. The non- 
significant level of interaction found between egalitarian attitudes and 
traditional childbearing motivation for wanted completed fertility 2 
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variable was previously omitted. As was found in both previous analyses 
with the other two dependent variables, tolerance of large families 
emerges as the most influential sociological variable on wanted completed 
fertility 2 both when cohort is included and when it is not. Second in 
importance is egalitarian attitudes, a variable found to be important in 
the earlier reported uncontrolled analysis, the separate analyses and the 
MCA appearing in Table 6.13. Following at some distance is traditional 
sex ratio preferences, a variable found to have a level of influence on 
wanted completed fertility 2 equal to that of traditional mother role 
Orientation in the earlier uncontrolled analysis but shown to have less 
importance than mother role in subsequent separate analyses. Variables 
with little influence on wanted completed fertility 2 include traditional 
mother role orientation, a variable found in earlier analysis to lose. 
its explanatory import once cohort was added to the model, traditional 
female role orientation and traditional childbearing motivation. 

It would appear, in summary, that on the basis of the Multiple 
Classification Analysis with all sociological variables acting together, 
limited support is found for the explanatory value of the sociological 
utilities model as operationalized here. When cohort is included in the 
analysis, cohort supersedes all sociological variables in explanatory 
power for expected family size, ties with an attitudinal variable for 
wanted completed fertility 1 and is slightly superseded by the same 
attitudinal variable, tolerance of large families, for wanted completed 
fertility 2. The variable of third rank importance for expected family 
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completed fertility 1 in the same MCA is egalitarian attitudes, a variable 
that is measuring aspects of role preferences. 

The second set of analyses in which cohort and egalitarian attitudes 
are omitted when expected family size and wanted completed fertility | 
are the dependent variables, and only cohort when wanted completed 
fertility 2 is the dependent variable similarly provides only mixed 
support for the explanatory potential of the sociological utilities model. 
In all three instances, tolerance for large families emerges as the 
critical determinant of family size. For expected family size, the 
variable of second-level importance is sex ratio preference, a variable 
which might be said to contain elements of normative role preferences, 
followed by traditional female role orientation, the classic role 
preference variable. The order of these variables is reversed for the 
wanted completed fertility 1 analysis. For wanted completed fertility 2, 
egalitarian attitudes ranks second after tolerance, followed by sex ratio 
preferences in children. 

The next step in the analysis is the examination of multiple 
regression applied first to each cohort separately and then summarized 
for each dependent variable with cohort included in the regression model 
for categories of religion. This analysis, taken in conjunction with 
the MCA's described above, provides the basis for testing the first 
hypothesis outlined in Section 6.1. Regression adds to the analysis by 
permitting examination of the directionality of effects as well as 
patterns by cohort. All operationalized sociological variables, being 


ordinal scales, are appropriate for inclusion in the regression analysis. 
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As in the previous two chapters, order of variable entry to the hierarchical 
regression analysis is determined by zero-order relationships between 

the independent and dependent variables. The order of appearance of 
independent variables in each table reflects order of submission to the 
regression equation. 

Tables 6.15 through 6.17 present standardized regression 
coefficients for each cohort and for the entire sample. Each table reveals 
findings for a separate dependent variable. Asterisked coefficients have 
reached the .05 level of statistical significance. With expected fami ly 
size as the dependent variable, Table 6.15 shows that for the entire 
sample, only mother role orientation and traditional female role 
orientation have a statistically significant influence. Mother role 
orientation has a very small positive influence. Female role orientation 
has a similarly small negative impact. It will be recalled that female 
role orientation emerged as an important explanatory variable in the MCA 
as well. The variable, traditional sex ratio preference in children, 
which was found to be important in the earlier MCA, does not reach 
statistical significance here. 

Mother role orientation, although found to have a small overal] 
effect on expected family size, has a highly variable but Statistically 
significant effect in each cohort but the earliest. It has the largest 
influence in cohorts 3 and 4 in which it has a not surprising positive 
impact on expected family size. Female role orientation emerges as 
having a small and variable but statistically significant effect on 


expected family.size in every cohort. Variability in direction of effects 
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on the dependent variable here might indicate problems of multicolinearity. 
On the other hand it might be that distance from the childbearing 
experience, either in past or in future, has the consequence of producing 
different relationships between role orientations and expected family size. 

Other sociological variables, although not statistically 
significant overall, emerge as significant within some cohorts. Tolerance 
of large families has a positive effect on expected family size in 
cohorts 2, 3, 4 and 6. Egalitarian attitudes reveals an inconsistent 
but generally negative effect in cohorts 2 through 7. Traditional sex 
ratio preferences in children emerges as statistically significant in 
early cohort, although not overall. For more recent cohorts, i.e. 
cohorts 4 through 7, this variable exerts a small positive influence on 
expected family size. The findings from the regression analysis for 
traditional childbearing motivation are highly variable. This variable 
has a statistically significant negative influence only in cohorts 1, 

4 and 7. 

Examination of the configuration of sociological variables 
influencing expected family sizewithin each cohort leads to some interesting 
conclusions. Moving from earliest to latest cohorts, there seems to be 
a slight decline in traditional childbearing motivation and sex ratio 
preferences as determinants of expected family size. A clear exception 
to this general trend emerges for cohort 5 in which sex ratio preferences 
is the most important explanatory variable. As well there seems to be a 


discernible elevation of egalitarian attitudes, female and mother role 


orientation as important explanatory variables. It is somewhat 
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surprising to note, however, that sociological variables are not more 
successful in explaining expected family size in more recent cohorts, 
as indicated by the Re. Overall, these sociological variables have 
less success in explaining expected family size than the economic 
variables examined in Chapter 5. 

Tables 6.18 through 6.21 present results of multiple regression 
analyses with cohort added to the model for each of the three dependent 
variables for the total sample and for three major categories of 
religion. For the overall sample, as shown in Table 6.18, with cohort 
added to the model, variance explained in expected family size increases 
somewhat but remains small. The small but statistically significant 
effect of mother role orientation on expected family size remains 
unchanged. The negative influence of female role orientation, already 
small, diminishes further once cohort is added. As well, childbearing 
motivation and traditional sex ratio preferences in children emerge as 
statistically significant, the former with a small negative coefficient 
and the latter with a small positive coefficient. 

In the analysis of Protestants, in Table 6.19, childbearing 
motivation disappears as an influential variable while the direction of 
influence of mother role orientation changes to negative. For Catholics, 
in Table 6.20, a positive influence of mother role orientation on 
expected family size emerges as well as a larger positive influence of 
female role orientation. For Catholics, egalitarian attitudes and sex 
ratio preferences emerge as statistically significant, the latter with 
a positive effect and the former with a negative effect. For others, 


as shown in Table 6.21, childbearing motivation has the largest influence 
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on expected family size, in the predicted direction. Sex ratio 
preferences and tolerance of large families also emerge as statistically 
Significant, both having a positive effect. Although only a small amount 
of variance is explained by sociological variables including cohort for 
Protestants and Catholics, the variance explained by the same variables 
in expected family size for others is considerably larger. No 
comparable difference was observed in the analysis of economic variables 
in Chapter 5 in which, it will be recalled, variance explained was 
considerably greater for Protestants than for Catholics. Others, in this 
earlier analysis, more closely resembled Protestants in variance 
explained. 

Results of the regression analysis with sociological variables 
by cohort and for the total sample with wanted completed fertility 1] 
are presented in Table 6.16. For the total sample in this analysis, it 
is immediately apparent that female role orientation is displaced by 
sex ratio preferences while mother role orientation continues to exert 
a small positive influence on the dependent variable. The configuration 
within cohorts remains fundamentally unchanged with rank orders of 
some of the influential variables changing somewhat from the previous 


analysis. Variance in wanted completed fertility 1 explained by 


sociological variables remains low. Those variables found to be important 


in explaining expected family size by major religious groups once 
cohort is added to the regression model, as shown in Tables 6.18 through 
6.21, remain unchanged when wanted completed fertility 1 becomes the 


dependent variable. 
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In the regression analysis with wanted completed fertility 2 as 
the dependent variable, as shown in Table 6.17, female role orientation 
emerges with a statistically significant negative effect on the 
dependent variable as does sex ratio preferences in children with a 
small positive effect. The configuration of influential sociological 
variables for each cohort remains essentially unchanged in the analysis 
of wanted completed fertility 2. The major exception occurs in cohort 
1 where in this analysis tolerance of large families emerges as 
statistically significant while mother role orientation does not. 
Variance explained in wanted completed fertility 2 by sociological 
variables remains small and exhibits considerable variability across 
cohorts. Once cohort is added to the analysis, as shown in Table 6.18, 
the same variables as were found to be important in the previous two 


analyses emerge once again. In the regression analysis of Protestants, 


appearing in Table 6.19, it is found that in the case of wanted completed 


fertility 2, tolerance of large families has a statistically significant 


positive effect. This does not emerge in the analyses with the other 


two dependent variables. For Catholics, as shown in Table 6.20, although 


most variables are the same in explaining the three dependent variables, 
female role orientation in the case of wanted completed fertility 2 
does not reach statistical significance. For others, patterns of 
influence remain the same with more variance being explained by socio- 
logical variables for this group than for Protestants or Catholics. 

The results of the regression analyses seem to be somewhat at 


variance with the earlier MCA findings. Attitudinal variables such as 
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tolerance of large families and egalitarianism do not emerge in the 
overall regression analyses as variables of first-rate importance. 
Clearly, however, these variables surface as important determinants of 
all three dependent variables within specific cohorts. Somewhat 
surprisingly in the regression analysis with cohort as an independent 
variable, cohort does not emerge as a variable of significance as it 
did in the previous MCAs. 

On the positive side, however, the regression analyses seem to 
point toward some interesting conclusions. First, there appears to be 
a general trend, as noted in the configuration of influential socio- 
logical variables by cohort, for role orientations and egalitarian 
attitudes to be more important determinants of family size preferences 
among more recent cohorts. The importance of traditional childbearing 
motivations tends to decline over cohorts. These findings, although 
lending some support to the hypotheses that respondents who are more 
traditional in their role preferences and attitudes want and expect more 
children, must be interpreted cautiously. This is particularly true 
in light of inconsistencies found across cohorts in both role preferences 
and wanted family size. The role preference notion, if important, 
seems confined by cohort and by attitudinal measures such as tolerance 
of large families and egalitarianism. 

Second, the regression analyses in failing to explain a 
Substantial portion of the variance in family size preferences, seem to 
provide only limited support for the sociological utilities model. 


Variance explained by the economic utilities model in Chapter 5 was 
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considerably larger. Of course, this result could simply be a function 
of the particular variables employed in this analysis. In conjunction 
with this observation, some not inconsiderable variability in variance 
explained across cohorts emerges. It seems just to conclude on the 

basis of this analysis that, taken together, sociological variables are 
not more successful at explaining family size preferences in later than 
in earlier cohorts. The finding that sociological variables show more 


Success at experiencing family size preferences among non-Protestants, 


non-Catholics is a perplexing one, probably deserving further attention. 


6.5 Background, Economic And Sociological Variables Considered 
Together 


The intent of this section is two-fold: (1) to compare the 
explanatory potential of each of the three sets of variables thus far 
considered when the important explanatory variables in all three sets 
are acting simultaneously and (2) to compare the explanatory potential 
of variables found to be important in the economic utilities model with 
similar variables in the sociological utilities model. The problem is 
defined as one of maximally distinguishing among family size preference 
groups on the basis of those variables which measure characteristics 
expected to be of value in differentiating among the groups. This 
problem seems well-suited to discriminant analysis. 

The essential objective in discriminant analysis is to weight 
and combine linearly variables measuring characteristics of the groups 
under consideration in such a way that the groups are as statistically 
distinct as possible. An attempt is made to find dimensions, known as 


discriminant functions, along which groups cluster. The discriminant 
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function typically takes the form: 
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@ oe, otto Dp 


Di = dil*1 + di2 
where Di is the score on discriminant function i, d's are weights and Z's 
are standardized values of the p discriminating variables in the analysis 
(Cacoullos, 1973). It is possible to undertake a stepwise discriminant 
analysis to first discern those variables which would be most useful in 
further analysis. Using this procedure, only those variables selected 
on the basis of their contribution to discrimination are employed in 
subsequent analyses. 

Two sets of groups of family size preferences are chosen for this 
analysis. First, all three dependent variables are recoded into the 
following six categories: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5+. Then, in light of the 
findings reported in Chapter 4 in support of a distinct normative range 
of fertility, expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1 and 
2 are recoded into three categories defined as below, within and above 
the normative range: 0-1, 2-4, and 5+. For each of the sets of 
recoded variables, a step-wise discriminant analysis is undertaken for 
each of the three dependent variables separately with background variables, 
economic variables and sociological variables. Those variables which 
are found to add to discrimination, on the basis of the increase in Rao's 
VY, are combined in the subsequent analysis of background, economic and 
sociological variables together and then of only economic and sociological 
variables. 

Tables 6.22 through 6.24 show, in summary, the results of the 
Stepwise discriminant analyses for each dependent variable separately 


coded into six categories, with each set of independent variables 
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analyzed separately. For each analysis, the following measures are shown: 
the partial multivariate F ratio measuring discrimination introduced by 
the given variable after taking into consideration discrimination attained 
by other selected variables, Wilks' lambda which measures differences 
between centroids and homogeneity within groups, Rao's V which is a 
generalized distance measure, change in Rao's V or the change in 
discrimination power due to the addition of the new variable and the 
Significance of the change in Rao's V, a test for statistical significance. 
From Table 6.22, it is evident that the best single discriminating 
variable, discriminating among the six categories of expected family size, 
in each of the three sets of independent variables is cohort. The 
variable among background variables best able to improve discrimination 
among the categories of expected family size, when working on conjunction 
with cohort, is education. Only two additional variables adda 
statistically significant amount to Rao's V: religion and religiosity. 
In the analysis of economic variables, proportion of years worked by the 
respondent is the variable which, when added to cohort, contributes the 
most in terms of discrimination among the six categories of expected 
family size. This variable is followed by education and relative income 
position. Interestingly, when support of post-secondary education is 
operating together with the four variables preceding it on the list, 
a jump is made in discriminating power greater than that made by adding 
any of the three preceding variables. Following cohort in the stepwise 
analysis of the sociological variables is childbearing motivation, 
somewhat surprisingly in light of the results of the MCA and the 


regression analyses. When tolerance of large families is added to child- 
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bearing motivation and cohort, however, a larger change in Rao's V is 
seen than when childbearing alone is added to cohort. Not surprisingly, 
egalitarian attitudes is the fourth variable adding to discrimination 
among the six expected family size categories. The addition of female 
role orientation does not change Rao's V in a statistically significant 
way. 

Table 6.23 presents in summary the results of the stepwise 
discriminant analysis for wanted completed fertility 1. Once again it 
is cohort that emerges as the best single discriminating variable for 
each separate analysis. The variables found to be useful in 
discriminating among the six categories of wanted completed fertility 1 
are the same ones, in the identical order, as those reported in Table 
6.22 for expected family size. In the analysis of economic variables, 


the variables showing discrimination for wanted completed fertility 1 


are the same as those indicated for expected family size. The first four 


variables of importance emerge in the same order as those for expected 
family size. Only the order of ownership of high status items and 
post-secondary support is reversed in this case. For the sociological 
variables too, variables of salient discriminatory power are the same 
for wanted completed fertility 1 as for expected family size, with only 
the order of tolerance of large families and childbearing motivation 
being reversed. Once egalitarian attitudes is added to the three 
variables preceding it, Rao's V changes to a greater extent than when 
adding childbearing motivation to the two variables preceding it. 

The pattern of discriminating variables reported in Table 6.24 


for wanted completed fertility 2 is very similar to that appearing in 
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Table 6.22 for expected family size. Actually the only discrepancy, other 
than in magnitude of Rao's V and changes in Rao's V, occurs in the 
analysis of economic variables where educational attainment becomes the 
variable best able to improve discrimination among categories of wanted 
completed fertility 2 surpassing proportion of years worked. 

Table 6.25 reveals, in summary, the results of discriminant 
analysis utilizing those variables found in Table 6.22 to be of importance 
in discriminating among six categories of expected family size. Tables 
6.26 and 6.27 do the same for wanted completed fertility 1 and 2, 
respectively. The list of variables added in stepwise progression to 
cohort, the single best discriminating variable, does not point clearly 
to any conclusions about the relative superiority of any single set of 
variables. The variable contributing most to discrimination when 
operating with cohort, is education, both a background and an economic 
variable. Education is followed by the sociological variable, child- 
bearing motivation. Then follows a series of four economic variables, the 
last of which (post-secondary support) contributes more to the change in 
Rao's V than the three variables preceding it. In terms of sheer tallies 
of variables producing a statistically significant change in Rao's V, 
economic variables exceed sociological which in turn exceed background 
variables. 

Three discriminant functions with eigenvalues and levels of 
Significance sufficiently high to be seriously considered are derived 
as a result of the discriminant analysis of expected family size with 
Six groups. Standardized discriminant function coefficients and accompany - 


ing statistics appear at the bottom of Table 6.25. The coefficients 
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represent relative contributions of those variables making the largest 
contributions to the respective discriminant functions. The first 
function represents an age-attitude-religious activity dimension. The 
relative percentage of the overall eigenvalue associated with this 
function is approximately 47 per cent. This dimension, then, is of 
considerable importance in explaining expected family size. The second 
function is comprised largely of economic concerns with age and attitudes 
toward large families. This dimension, when added to the first, explains 
80 per cent of the variance in expected family size. The third function 
to reach statistical significance represents direct costs of childbearing- 
motivation-youthful residence. This function is of much less 

consequence than the first two in explaining differences in expected 
family size. 

Table 6.26 parallels Table 6.25 for wanted completed fertility 1 
for all variables found to be important in Table 6.23. As before, cohort 
emerges as the most important discriminating variable, with education 
in second place when acting with cohort and childbearing motivation in 
third when acting with the preceding two variables. The list of 
variables found to be of use in discriminating among six categories of 
wanted completed fertility 1 are almost the same as those found useful 
in the earlier analysis of expected family size. In the present 
analysis, however, financial success and residence in youth do not emerge 
as variables with discriminating power. In addition, the ordering in 
the hierarchy of years worked and ownership of status items is reversed, 


as is the order of egalitarian attitudes and extent of post-secondary 
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support. Interestingly, as one progresses down the list of discriminating 
variables, childbearing motivation adds little to Rao's V relative to 
other variables high on the list. Tolerance of large families and 
religiosity, last on the list of discriminating variables in this step- 
wise analysis also add little when acting in conjunction with all other 
variables preceding them. 

The first discriminant function derived in the analysis of wanted 
completed fertility 1 is identical to that derived in the earlier 
analysis of expected family size. In this case, however, the dimension 
of age-attitude-religious activity holds a greater relative importance 
in explaining wanted completed fertility 1 than it did in explaining 
expected family size. The second function, in this case, represents 
age-relative income-education-childbearing motivation. Explaining 
approximately as much, in terms of relative percentage of overall eigen- 
value, aS the second function derived in the previous analysis, this 
function is less closely representative of economic concerns. The third 
function derived represents direct costs of childbearing-egalitarianism- 
years worked. This dimension adds relatively little to the other two 
by way of explanatory power. 

From Table 6.27, it may be seen that virtually the same 
discriminating variables appear for the analysis of wanted completed 
fertility 2 as appeared for wanted completed fertility 1. The present 
analysis contains the addition of subjective feelings of financial 
success. Although the first four discriminating variables in this list 
are the same, in the same sequence, as those found for wanted completed 


fertility 1, it is of interest that the variable measuring relative 
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preferences for consumer durables, ownership of high status items, falls 
in priority from being fourth in the first analysis (Table 6.25), to 
fifth in the second analysis (Table 6.26), to seventh in the present 
analysis. The ordering of most of the middle-level discriminating 
variables differs for wanted completed fertility 2. The relative 
position of the attitudinal variable, tolerance of large families, is 
elevated but this variable still adds little to the change in Rao's V. 
The standardized discriminant function coefficients, appearing at 
the bottom of Table 6.27, dian that the first and second functions in 
this analysis are virtually identical to the first and second functions 
derived in the wanted completed fertility 1 analysis. In this case, 
however, the relative importance of the first function is less than it 
was for wanted completed fertility 1 but greater than it was for 
expected family size. The third function reaching the acceptable level 
of statistical significance represents direct childbearing costs- 
financial success-childbearing motivation-years worked. This function 
explains more of the variance in wanted completed fertility 2 than did 
the comparable function in the analysis of wanted completed fertility 1. 
Turning now to the analyses of each dependent variable (6 groups) 
with only economic and sociological variables in the discriminant model, 
it is seen in Table 6.28 that for expected family size, the relative 
impact of background variables is such that the list of discriminating 
variables in the restricted analysis is virtually identical to that in 
the unrestricted analysis reported in Table 6.25. The relative 
positions of the variables remain unchanged as well. Economic variables 


seem to dominate in this analysis. With the exception of the fairly 
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sizeable amount of change in Rao's V attributable to the addition of 
childbearing motivation and the small amount due to the addition of 
financial success, economic variables tend to contribute more to changes 
in Rao's V than do sociological. 

Once again, in this restricted analysis, a total of three 
Statistically significant discriminant functions are derived. The first 
constitutes largely an age dimension, accounting for approximately 48 
per cent of the overall eigenvalue. Attitude toward large families is 
also part of this function but the contribution of this variable relative 
to that of cohort is small. The second function, which explains a 
Similar amount of variance as the second function in the unconstrained 
analysis, is comprised of education-childbearing motivation-relative 
income. Interestingly, cohort and tolerance of large families, 
important contributors to this function in the earlier analysis of 
expected family size, do not emerge here. The third function, explaining 
Slightly less of the variance than this functian in the previous 
analysis, represents an almost pure economic dimension including direct 
and indirect costs of childbearing, feelings of financial success and 
childbearing motivation. 

The list of discriminating variables to emerge in the restricted 
analysis of wanted completed fertility 1 in Table 6.29 is almost 
identical to that for expected family size. Two pairs of variables 
reverse positions, years worked and ownership, egalitarian attitudes and 
post-secondary support and the variable financial success drops out. 
With the deletion of religiosity, the only background variable to appear 


as a discriminating variable other than cohort in the earlier analysis 
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of wanted completed fertility 1, the patterns in the present restricted 
analysis and that reported earlier (Table 6.26) are identical. Clearly, 
as was found for expected family size, background variables appear to 
play a limited role in explaining wanted births. Once again, concluding 
solely on the basis of the list of discriminating variables to emerge, 
economic variables seem to dominate. 

The first two discriminant functions in the restricted analysis 
of wanted completed fertility 1 are virtually the same as those derived 
for expected family size. In the present analysis, however, cohort is 
added to the dimension defined by the second function. The first 
function here accounts for a greater proportion of the overall eigen- 
value than in the previous analysis. The third function is similar to 
that derived for expected family size in Table 6.27 but financial success 
and childbearing motivation are replaced by egalitarianism. 

Table 6.30 parallels Tables 6.28 and 6.29 in an analysis of 
wanted completed fertility 2 (6 groups) confined to economic and 
sociological variables. The relative unimportance of background variables 
is underlined again as the list of discriminating variables remains 
virtually unchanged from the earlier analysis summarized in Table 6.27. 
The relative dominance of economic variables is also apparent in this 
analysis. Function 1 derived in the present analysis is the same as that 
derived for the other two dependent variables. The second function is 
identical to that derived for wanted completed fertility 1. The last 
function, explaining slightly more of the variance than was explained 


by the same function in the expected family size analysis, is identical 
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to the third function derived in Table 6.28 for expected family size. 

Prior to undertaking the second part of the discriminant 
analysis, analysis with only three categories for each dependent variable, 
some limited general comments on the above analysis seem warranted. 

It seems fair to conclude, on the basis of discriminant analysis done 
so far, that background variables have limited power to discriminate 
among family size categories. Comparisons of the discriminating power 
of economic and social variables seem, at first glance, to point toward 
the greater power of economic variables to discriminate among family 
size categories. This seems true for two reasons: (1) economic 
variables simply outweigh sociological variables in lists of useful 
discriminating variables; and (2) economic variables generally contribute 
a greater amount to increasing discriminant power of variables found to 
be of use in discrimination than do sociological variables. If these 
conclusions are valid, it seems somewhat surprising that the first 
discriminant function, in each analysis, is dominated by cohort with no 
contribution from any economic variable. Even the second function in 
these many analyses is comprised of both sociological and economic 
dimensions, in which economic concerns, if dominant at all, are only 
Slightly so. 

The last empirical analysis to be undertaken in the thesis 
directly parallels that described above. In this instance, the challenge 
is to ascertain the relative impact of the three sets of variables on 
family size once family size preferences are made sensitive to the 
normative range of fertility. In the analyses which follow, all three 


measures of family size are recoded to indicate levels below (0-1), 
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within (2-4) and above (5+) the normative range of fertility. As before, 
Stepwise discriminant analysis is performed with each set of variables 
separately. Results of this analysis appear in Tables 6.31 to 6.33. 
Variables found to be important in discriminating among the three 
categories of family size are subjected to further analysis in Tables 
6.34 to 6.36 where all variables act together and in Tables 6.37 to 6.39 
where only economic and sociological variables act. 

In Table 6.31, it is seen that, as before, the best single 
discriminating variable, discriminating among three categories of expected 
family size, for background and sociological variables is cohort. Unlike 
in the previous analysis, however, the best discriminating variable 
among economic variables, including cohort, is not cohort but the 
Standardized measure of preference for consumer durables, ownership of 
high status items. The elevation of this variable from sixth rank (as in 
Table 6.22) to first rank, after expected family size is coded with 
respect to the normative range of fertility, is particularly striking. 

In other respects this list of discriminating variables compares 
reasonably well with the earlier analysis. Differences appearing in Table 
6.31 include insertion of two additional variables, nativity and religion, 
above residence in youth in the analysis of background variables; a 
decline in the relative importance of income in the economic analysis 

with a consequent reordering of several economic variables in terms of 
discriminating power and a reversal in the relative ranks of tolerance 

of large families and childbearing motivation: and a dropping out of 


female role orientation in the sociological variables analysis. 
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The analysis reported in Table 6.31 for expected family size is 
paralleled in Table 6.32 for wanted completed fertility 1. As before, 
cohort emerges as the most important single variable in discriminating 
among categories of wanted completed fertility 1 for the background 
variables analysis and for the sociological variables analysis. In the 
Separate analysis of economic variables, however, ownership of status 
items once more emerges as the important discriminating variable. As was 
true in Table 6.31, the change in Rao's V due to the introduction of 
cohort into the analysis, acting with ownership, is greater than the 
change introduced by ownership acting alone. The difference in 
discriminating variables in Table 6.32 compared to Table 6.23, in which 
wanted completed fertility 1 was coded into six categories, are the same 
as those reported for expected family size above. Table 6.33 virtually 
repeats the patterns found for the other two dependent variables for 
wanted completed fertility 2. 

Tables 6.34 through 6.36 provide, in Summary, results of 
discriminant analyses performed with only those variables found to be of 
use in Tables 6.31 through 6.33 for expected family size, wanted 
completed fertility 1 and wanted completed fertility 2 respectively. 
Variables appearing to have discriminating power differ on the three 
tables but some striking findings apply to all three analyses. First, 


for all three dependent variables, when coded into three categories, 


the single best discriminating variable is ownership of high status items. 


This economic index of preference for consumer goods is followed by 


cohort in the analyses for expected family size and wanted completed 
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fertility 1 but by education, with cohort in third rank, for wanted 
completed fertility 2.° Second, the negligible discriminating power of 
background variables for all three family size preference measures is 
underscored in these analyses. Only religiosity and education (which 

is also an economic variable) emerge as discriminating variables in 
Tables 6.34 and 6.35. In Table 6.36, in the analysis of wanted completed 
fertility 2, residence in youth also appears. Third, the salience 

of economic variables in discriminating power is more Pronounced in 

these analyses than in the earlier reported Six-category analyses. 

Only two discriminant functions are derived in Tables 6.34 
through 6.36. In the analysis of expected family size, the first function 
represents direct costs of childbearing-age-preference for consumer 
durables. This function is of considerable importance in explaining 
expected family size, capturing almost 57 per cent of the overall 
eigenvalue. The second derived function includes age-relative income- 
education-childbearing motivation. This function, too, is responsible 
for no small amount of the variance in expected family size. Table 6.35 
reveals that the second discriminant function for wanted completed 
fertility 1 is identical to that derived for expected family size in 
Table 6.34. The first function derived for wanted completed fertility 
1 substitutes egalitarianism for age but retains direct costs of child- 
bearing and preference for consumer durables. The first function 
derived for wanted completed fertility 2, reported in Table 6.36, is a 
composite of the first functions for the other two dependent variables 


consisting essentially of direct costs of childbearing-age. The second 
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function in this analysis substitutes preference for consumer durables 
for childbearing motivation. 

It could be concluded that for expected family size and wanted 
completed fertility 1 and 2, economic variables play a critical role, 
not only in terms of numbers and ranks of discriminating variables, as 
was found in the earlier analysis but also in terms of the discriminant 
functions. For expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1 
at least, the two functions derived seem to dichotomize into basic 
economic choices, direct costs and consumption preferences, and "softer" 
economic concerns such as opportunity costs and relative income position. 
This dichotomy is less clear in the case of wanted completed fertility 
Zs 


Tables 6.37 through 6.39 present redone discriminant analyses for 


each dependent variable restricted to economic and sociological variables. 


As was found in the previously reported analyses, the lists of 
discriminating variables for each measure of family size preference are 
virtually identical to those reported earlier when background variables 
were included. Even the discriminant functions derived closely resemble 
those derived in Tables 6.34 through 6.36 with only minor variations. 

In concluding the discussion of discriminant analysis findings 
with the dependent variables coded into three categories, it would seem 
that the findings reported for the six category analysis are underscored. 
That is, (1) background variables have very limited power to discriminate 
among categories of family size; (2) economic variables show considerable 


power in discriminating among family size preference categories, greater 
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power than sociological variables, which have greater power than back- 
ground variables. Some striking additional findings may be added to 
this list as a result of the second set of discriminant analyses. First, 
the salience of economic variables in explanatory power is greater once 
the normative range of fertility is considered in devising groups of 
family size preferences. This is apparent in two ways: (1) the derived 
discriminant functions contain large economic components; and (2) an 
economic variable intended to measure relative preference for consumer 
durables emerges as the single most powerful discriminating variable, 
greater than cohort in discriminating power. Second, the dimensions 
which are indicated by the derived discriminant functions in this 
analysis suggest not only that economic variables are critical in 
determination of family size but that economic considerations group into 
two distinguishable dimensions: (1) basic economic choices or hard 
economic pressures and (2) softer economic concerns which may be 
mediated by social concerns, including norms and values. 

This analysis clearly indicates very little support for the 
hypothesis under consideration here. Extra-familial and individualistic 
role preferences and values do not seem to be more important determinants 
of expected family size and wanted completed fertility than economic 
considerations. 

This Chapter set out to test an adapted sociological utilities 
model which essentially holds that social roles and values, viewed in 
the context of utilities, are powerful predictors of family size. Some 


limited support is found for the model in that values surrounding 
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acceptability of large families are found to be of consequence in 
predicting family size, as self-defined role preferences within certain 
cohorts. These variables, however, are generally not superior in 
explanatory power to cohort. The exception to this, of course, occurs 
in the regression analyses where no sociological variables are found 

to have a major impact but cohort does not reach statistical 
Significance. Other variables found to be influential at various points 
in the analysis include egalitarian attitudes and sex ratio preferences 
in children. 

Some mixed evidence is found with respect to the major hypothesis 
under consideration here. The results of the regression analysis suggest, 
although not strongly, that role preferences are somewhat more important 
determinants of family size preferences among more recent cohorts than 
among earlier cohorts. Given the lack of complete consistency in the 
pattern of wanted fertility by cohort as well as the lack of real 
consistency across cohorts on role preferences, however, this conclusion 
must be interpreted cautiously. Some indications were found that, if a 
sociological utilities model has explanatory possibility, such 
possibility may be greatest among non-Protestants, non-Catholics. 

The findings produced from a series of discriminant analyses 
aimed toward discerning the relative impact of background, economic and 
sociological variables on family size led to rejection of the hypothesis 
that economic variables are of less consequence than sociological 


variables in determining family size. These analyses lend clear support 
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to the conclusions that background variables are of limited utility in 
explaining completed family size, that sociological variables are of 
less import than economic variables in such explanation, and that 
cohort membership and economic considerations are the critical 


determinants of completed fertility. 
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CHAPTER 7 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Axl Overview Of Thesis Problem 

This thesis has sought to examine and explain intercohort 
differentials in completed family size in a sample of Edmonton women. 
Examination of these differentials has depended upon comparative 
analysis of expected and wanted completed fertility of "equivalent 
birth cohorts", a blend of actual birth and actual marriage cohorts. 
These comparative analyses have been undertaken in such a way as to 
control for various potential explanatory variables separately and 
then together. The explanatory variables cluster around three 
explanatory structures which form the organization of the thesis and 
define the central hypotheses. These three frameworks include the 
traditional structural or normative approach, the economic utilities 
approach and the sociological utilities approach. 

Following separate examinations of intercohort differentials 
couched in the operationalized terms of the above frameworks, each 
explanatory approach is tested by means of a single wide-ranging 


hypothesis: 
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1. There has been a downward revision in wanted completed 
family size and in family size norms with younger cohorts indicating 
smaller expected completed family size, smaller desired families and 
smaller family size ideals than older cohorts; 

2. Younger cohorts indicate preferences for consumer goods 
and economic rewards which are competitive with childbearing to a 


greater degree than older cohorts; 
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3. Younger cohorts reveal role preferences and values which are 


extra-familial and individualistic and therefore competitive with 


childbearing to a greater degree than older cohorts. 


The last hypothesis to be tested involves a comparative analysis of the 


relative explanatory potential of the economic utilities approach and 
the sociological utilities approach. 

4. These extra-familial and individualistic role preferences 
and values are more important determinants of expected completed 
family size than economic considerations. 

The basic impetus for the thesis derives from the observed 
dearth of knowledge on fertility behaviour of cohorts, particularly in 
Western Canada. Further incentive is provided by the not uncontested 
estimate, mentioned in Chapter 1, that change in family size accounts 
for a major part of the recent Canadian fertility decline while change 
in childbearing age pattern accounts for less. Quite apparently 
it appeared that little was known about a very important component of 
fertility, a component of importance in understanding not only the 
dynamics of fertility-related behaviour but also changes in such 


behaviour over time. 
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Attempts to explain any found differentials in cohort fertility 
expectations were spurred by three basic observations, discussed in 
Chapter 2. First, telescoping of fertility expectations and preferences 
has rendered the normative approach to explaining differentials 
increasingly inadequate. Second, completed family size is, at present, 
more the result of a "control orientation" than a "fate" orientation. 
Third, as fertility becomes more and more of a controlled outcome, 
the context of the decision including competing social and economic 
choices seems increasingly relevant to that outcome. In light of these 
themes, a comparative study of the explanatory factors involved in 
cohort fertility preferences, both from a macro- and a micro-analytical 
viewpoint seemed necessary and important to the understanding of 
fertility change. 

The data under analysis in this thesis are specific to Edmonton, 
Alberta. They are taken from the Growth of Alberta Families Study 
(GAFS), a fertility survey based on interviews conducted during the 
period from November 1973 to February 1974. Women between the ages 
of 18 and 54 of all marital status were interviewed, by trained 


interviewers, in a sample stratified by ethnic group. 


Wee Summary of Approach And Major Findings 


The general approach employed in the thesis is to first 
establish intercohort differentials in family size preferences and 
wanted completed fertility. This is done in Chapter 4. Intercohort 


differentials are then examined in light of the three explanatory 
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perspectives outlined above. This comprises the remainder of Chapter 
4, Chapter 5 and most of Chapter 6. The analysis involves use of 
several techniques to ascertain whether and to what degree the 
variables contained in each of the explanatory perspectives can be 

held responsible for observed differences in family size preferences 
and expectations. The first and most predominantly used technique is 
multiple classification analysis. Attempts are made to control for 
differences among cohorts on the variables under consideration, to 

see whether intercohort differences disappear once specific factors 

are controlled. This is done first for each variable separately and then 
for all variables in the explanatory framework of interest acting 
together. The second technique employed is that of multiple regression 
analysis. For each explanatory framework, those variables wnich are 
measured at least on an ordinal scale are submitted as independent 
variables to a multiple regression model applied to each cohort 
separately. The intent is to examine the various effects, including 
direction of influence, in different cohorts comparing similarities 

and differences. 

By means of these controls, adjustments and comparisons of 
regression coefficients, it is possible to determine whether intercohort 
fertility differentials are upheld in light of the potential 
explanatory variables. In addition, those variables which are of 
importance in explaining differentials either in addition to or instead 
of cohort emerge from these analyses. Following use of MCA and 


multiple regression, consistently applied to each set of potential 
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explanatory variables in turn, the relative power of the three 
explanatory perspectives to distinguish among categories of expected 
and wanted completed fertility is examined by means of discriminant 
function analysis. 

The initial analysis (of normative fertility) entails use of 
five dependent variables: ideal, desired and expected family size and 
wanted completed fertility 1 and 2. Later analyses are restricted to 
only the last three variables by the nature of the explanatory 
perspectives. Ideal family size is based on the classical question, 
"What do you think is the ideal number of children for the average 
Canadian family today?" Desired family size is derived from responses 
to two questions: (1) "If you could choose exactly the number of 
children to have altogether in your lifetime, how many boys and how 
many girls would you choose? (2) "What do you think is the desirable 
number of children for people in your social and economic circumstances?" 
Expected family size is computed by adding additional expected births, 
based on some fifteen questions including future expectations, age, 
pregnancy status, and fecundity impairment, to actual current births. 

Both measures of wanted completed fertility are attempts to 
rid the expected family size variable of past errors and to focus more 
specifically on demand for children. The first measure is based on 
responses to questions on each pregnancy as to whether that child was 
wanted. Inconsistent reports, those attributed to factors other than 
numbers, are eliminated. As for expected family size, future expected 


births are then added to wanted current births to produce wanted 
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completed fertility 1. Wanted completed fertility 2 uses a different 
set of questions to ascertain whether actual births were wanted. In 
this case, responses to the following questions are used: (1) "Would 
you prefer to have borne fewer children? (2) "How many in all would 
you like to have borne?" Wanted current fertility is taken as the 
answer to the latter question, provided that this response is less 
than actual current fertility. Means (and standard deviations) for the 
first three of these five measures for the total sample are provided 
in Table 4.1. They are, respectively, 2.65 (0.84), 2.92 (1.35) and 
2.71 (1.60). Means for the two measures of wanted completed fertility, 
appearing in Tables 4.21 and 4.23 are 2.67 and 2.78, respectively. 
Prior to examination of the intercohort patterns of normative 
fertility, interrelationships among family size orientations of 
Edmonton women are studied and compared with those of women in Toronto 


and in the United States. Means for ideal, desired and expected 


family size in Edmonton are all found to be lower than those for Toronto 


and the U.S. The greatest discrepancy occurs for ideal family size. 
Modes for all three measures in the Edmonton sample are 2, unlike for 
Toronto and the U.S. Among Edmonton women, a greater proportion 
express family size preferences within the 2-4 range than found in 


Toronto or in the U.S., with a smaller proportion in the 5 or more 


preference category. Examined by religion, it is found that the largest 


discrepancy between Catholics and Protestants, in the predicted 
direction, occurs for expected family size and the smallest for ideal 


family size. Unlike in the U.S., the general pattern is decreasing 
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family size preferences with increasing education for both Catholics 
and non-Catholics. The sole exception to this is desired family size 
for Catholic women with some university who report higher desires 
than any other education group. 

Examination of the non-random proportions giving the same 
response to different questions on family size preference reveals a 
closer relationship between desired and expected family size in 
Edmonton than in either Toronto or the U.S. The proportion giving the 
same responses to questions on ideal and desired family size in 
Edmonton is found to be considerably lower than that found in Toronto, 
indicating a wider gap between general and personal norms in the 
Western Canadian city. The vast majority of Edmonton women are found 
to have a desired family size and an expected family size within the 
2-4 range. 

Mean family size preferences by cohort are examined in Tables 
4.10 and 4.11. Although all three measures show a decline in size of 
preferred family with cohort, the pattern is consistent only for 
desired family size. For ideal family size, two cohorts, including the 
most recent one, show a preference slightly greater than the cohort 
immediately preceding it. Cohort 2 consistently reports higher fertility 
expectations than cohort 1. The pattern of wanted completed fertility 
is also found to decline with cohort although not consistently. 

The first explanatory perspective tested in the thesis is the 


structural or background variable framework. This entails examination 
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of intercohort differentials once specified "face-sheet" variables 

are controlled: religion, religiosity, nativity, ethnicity, education, 
family size of origin and youthful residence. Although the relative 
importance of cohort is found to vary with measure of family size 
preference, its importance as an explanatory variable is apparent for 
all measures. It ranks first in explaining expected family size, and 
wanted completed fertility 1 and 2, second for desired and third for 
ideal in the separate analyses. A continuum of variability across the 
background variables also emerges among the family size measures. Ideal 
family size is less variable than desired which is less variable than 
expected or wanted completed family size. 

The analysis of background variables acting together, with 
interactive variables omitted, reveals that cohort is a critical 
variable in explaining all five measures of family size preference. 

A tendency, although not consistent, for later cohorts to have smaller 
family size preferences than earlier cohorts is also found, lending 

some support to the first hypothesis. Other variables found to be 
useful in explanation varied by dependent variable but generally include 
family size or origin, religion, religiosity and in the combined 
variable analysis, cohort-family size or origin, cohort-religion and 
religion-religiosity. 

The multiple regression analysis of background variables 
including cohort by religion groups finds that education #s an 
important explanatory variable for Protestants but not for Catholics. 


For ideal family size for Catholics, family size of origin and cohort 
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are found to be most influential. Essential variables influencing 
desired family size of Protestants include religiosity and education, 
confirming the earlier MCA findings. For Catholics, religiosity, 
nativity and family size of origin emerge as important. For 
expected family size and both measures of wanted completed fertility, 
education emerges as influential in the regression analysis for 
Protestants while cohort remains most important for Catholics. The 
results of the regression analysis in terms of overall variance 
explained lend fairly strong support to the contention that the 
structural approach is of limited utility in explaining contemporary 
fertility differentials. 

The analysis of the effects of structural variables on inter- 
cohort fertility differentials suggests support for the hypothesis 
positing downward revision in family size norms. Once background 
variables are controlled, cohort retains its value as an explanatory 
variable. To a large degree, these analyses reveal that fertility 
aspirations and preferences are a function of the size of the woman's 
family of origin as well as her cohort membership. Lastly, these 
analyses seem to show that although intercohort variability in family 
size preference may be partly explained in terms of structural 
variables, the overall explanatory potential of a traditional 
structural perspective is limited. The magnitude and variability 
across cohorts of variance explained by background variables confirms 


the limitations of this approach. 
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Chapter 5 examines the role of economic variables in explaining 
intercohort differences in expected and wanted completed family size 
with an adapted and operationalized version of the economic utilities 
model. Simply stated, the economic model claims that fertility 
decisions are made on the basis of relative preferences for children 
compared to other consumer goods, direct and indirect costs of 
childbearing and the potential parents' desired standard of living. 

The dependent variables are restricted in the economic analysis to those 
preferences involving "choices" rather than normative concerns to 

better reflect the orientation of the model. The independent variables 
employed in the analysis include relative income position within 

cohort, subjective feelings of financial success, ownership of high 
status items standardized for income and current fertility, proportion 
of years respondent has worked, respondent's education, extent of 
post-secondary support for children and respondent's implied work years 
lost through childbearing. 

In the separate analyses, variables accounting for most of the 
variance in expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1] and 
2 include ownership of status items, cohort and relative income 
position in varying orders. For wanted completed fertility 2, education 
appears as a variable of importance as well. Also from the separate 
analyses, it is found that cohort, when paired with each economic 
variable in turn, generally shows the greater influence on each of the 
family size choice measures. After adjustment for each economic 


variable in turn, the general pattern is decreasing family size 
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preference by cohort but this is not a consistent linear decline. 

Patterns in expected and wanted completed fertility across 
categories of economic variables, except for a few variables like 
education and years respondent has worked, do not follow the clear 
patterns predicted by the economic model. No discernible relationship 
emerges between relative income position and any of the three measures 
of fertility preference. For example, those with relative income 
positions above the mean indicated expected family size and wanted 
completed fertility 1 and 2 close to the mean. Low feelings of 
financial success generally are related to higher fertility aspirations. 
Ownership of high status items (consumer durables) is negatively 
related to fertility expectations. Very low ownership is related to 
high fertility expectations and high wanted completed fertility but 
"normal" ownership is related to higher fertility expectations than 
"low" or "high" ownership. Extent of post-secondary support once again 
bears no clear relationship to fertility aspirations. Implied work 
years lost through childbearing is found to have a direct relationship 
to expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1 but for wanted 
completed fertility 2 those respondents with lower numbers of work years 
lost indicate higher fertility. 

Analysis of economic variables acting together with cohort, with 
omission of interactive variables, financial success, years worked and 
post-secondary support, reveals that cohort is the preeminent variable 
in explaining expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1. 


For wanted completed fertility 2, however, the position of cohort drops 
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to third with ownership of high status items and implied work years 
lost above it. These two variables follow cohort in importance in 
explaining the first two dependent variables. When cohort is omitted 
from the analysis of expected family size and wanted completed 
fertility 2, relative income position emerges as the most important 
explanatory variable followed by proportion of years worked and 
ownership of high status items. For the analysis of wanted completed 
fertility 1, the patterns of interaction required that implied work 
years lost as well as cohort be omitted. The results are that the 
same variables emerge as important but the order of years worked and 
relative income position are reversed. 

Clearly in the analysis of economic variables, cohort emerges 
as an important explanatory variable along with variables basic to 
the economic utilities model such as preference for consumer durables 
and relative income position. The relationship between cohort and the 
dependent fertility variables, however, once again does not emerge 
as clearly linear. Although some variables in the economic utilities 
model are found to have a clear bearing on the fertility variables, 
the patterns that emerge are not always patterns predicted by the 
model. In the analysis with all non-interactive variables in the 
model including cohort, preference for consumer durables emerges as 
a basic explanatory variable for all three dependent variables. 

Once cohort is omitted, relative income position becomes important for 
two of the three dependent variables. Implied work years lost also 


emerges as having some impact. The MCA findings seem to suggest that 
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there is some support for the explanatory potential of the economic 
utilities model, even though the evidence is somewhat mixed. 

Unlike in the MCA findings summarized above, the regression 
analysis of economic variables of all three dependent variables finds 
that husband's income has little effect, except once cohort is added 
to the analysis for Protestants. Even in this instance, however, 
husband's income is secondary to preference for consumer durables 
and cohort in influencing fertility preferences. The power of cohort 
to explain differential fertility expectations is significant for 
all major religious groups but its importance is greater for Catholics 
than for Protestants. Preference for consumer durables and education 
exert a fairly powerful influence on Protestant fertility expectations. 
Direct costs of childbearing do not emerge as significant determinants 
of family size in this analysis. The economic utilities model seems 
to have greater capacity to explain Protestant fertility preferences, 
measured by all three dependent variables than Catholic, as indicated 
by the R? produced in the regression analyses. 

The pattern of influence of economic variables by cohort is not 
completely clear-cut but it is suggestive of several conclusions. 

Some evidence is found to support the notion that preference for 
consumer durables is a more important determinant of fertility 
aspirations among more recent cohorts than among earlier cohorts. It 

is also found that proportion of years respondent has spent in the 
labour force is more influential among older cohorts than among younger 


ones. The R? results by cohort, however, are generally such that no 
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clear conclusions about the capacity of the economic utilities mode | 
to explain cohort fertility expectations can be drawn. Although 

some clear differences in impact of particular economic variables 
across cohorts are found, support for the hypothesis that younger 
cohorts indicate preference for economic rewards which are 
competitive with childbearing is mixed. Support, however, is found 
for the hypothesis that younger cohorts indicate relative preferences 
for consumer goods to a greater degree than older cohorts. The 
magnitude of variance explained in the regression analysis within 
each cohort as well as within each religious group and overall suggests 
that the economic utilities model, although somewhat variable in its 
capacity to explain fertility expectations, clearly has greater 
explanatory potential than the structural approach. 

Chapter 6 focusses on testing an operationalized version of 
what is referred to as the “sociological utilities model". As in 
Chapter 5, analysis is restricted to expected family size and wanted 
completed fertility 1 and 2 to be more consistent with the theoretical 
specifications of choice essential to the model. Basically, the 
sociological utilities perspective places social variables into a 
utilities context, paralleling that of economic variables in the earlier 
model. The approach, like the economic model, presupposes the 
existence of a conscious decision to have or not to have children and 
the presence of competing alternative activities, including competing 
role preferences, for expending resources including time and energy. 


In this analysis, independent variables are indices based on series of 
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questions concerning role preferences and attitudes. A total of seven 
indices are computed, of which only six are used in the analyses: 
traditional female role orientation, mother role orientation, traditional 
childbearing motivation, eqalitarian attitudes, concern with population 
growth, tolerance of large families and traditional sex ratio 
preferences in children. 

In the analyses of each operationalized sociological variable 
acting separately with cohort, those variables which emerge as useful 
in explaining variables in fertility expectations and wanted completed 
fertility include cohort, tolerance of large families and egalitarian 
attitudes. Cohort, when paired with each of the sociological variables 
separately, shows the greater influence on each of the three dependent 
variables. Following adjustment for each of the sociological variables 
in turn, the cohort pattern for all three variables is one of decline 
but, as before, this decline is not clearly linear. 

Patterns in the three measures of family size across Ssocio- 
logical variables differ only slightly from one another. A clear 
inverse relationship emerges between egalitarian attitudes and 
anticipated family size. Those respondents with high ratings on 
egalitarian attitudes report smaller family size choices. Direct 
relationships are found between fertility preferences and mother role 
orientation and tolerance of large families for all three measures of 
family size. For expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1, 
traditional childbearing motivation is positively related. For wanted 


completed fertility 2, direct relationships are found for traditional 
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female role orientation and traditional sex ratio preferences while 
childbearing motivation is found to have identical values of wanted 
completed fertility 2 in the medium and high ranks but lower fertility 
in the low rank. It seems surprising that it is for only one measure 
of family size preference that a clear direct relationship emerges 

for traditional female role orientation. For sex ratio preferences 

in children, respondents who want equal numbers of boys and girls have 
the lowest anticipated family size followed by those with a relative 
preference for girls. The highest wanted family sizes are reported by 
those with relative preferences for male children. 

Analysis of all variables in the sociological utilities model 
acting together with cohort, with traditional childbearing motivation 
omitted, underscores the findings of the separate analyses. Cohort, 
tolerance of large families and egalitarian attitudes emerge in 
analyses of all three dependent variables in varying orders. For 
expected family size and wanted completed fertility 1, cohort is the 
variable of first importance, tied with tolerance in the latter case. 
Cohort follows tolerance for wanted completed fertility 2. With cohort 
and egalitarian attitudes omitted from the analyses of expected 
family size and wanted completed fertility 1, tolerance of large 
families, traditional sex ratio preferences and traditional female role 
orientation emerge as explanatory variables. With the patterns of 
interaction requiring omission of only cohort in the analysis of wanted 
completed fertility 2, tolerance, egalitarian attitudes and traditional 


sex preferences in children are found important. 
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The regression analyses of the sociological utilities 
perspective varies somewhat from the results of the MCA. In the 
overall regressions, tolerance of large families and egalitarianism 
preferences do not emerge as having primary importance, although they 
do have impact within specific cohorts. In the analyses in which 
cohort is an independent variable, somewhat surprisingly, it does 
not reach statistical significance. The regression findings point 
out a general trend for role orientations and egalitarian attitudes to 
be somewhat more important in determining fertility expectations among 
more recent cohorts than among older cohorts. Paralleling this, the 
impact of traditional childbearing motivation tends to decline across 
cohorts. On the basis of this it could be concluded that the notion 


that role preference is competitive with childbearing receives limited 


support and is circumscribed by cohort membership as well as attitudinal 


variables. 

In the separate regression analyses by religious group with 
cohort added as an independent variable, it is found that mother role 
orientation and female role orientation have significant effects for 
all three dependent variables. For Catholics, these two variables 
assume somewhat lesser importance and are accompanied by egalitarian 
attitudes and sex ratio preferences. For others, childbearing 
motivation assumes primary importance. It ig.<found, in contrast, to 
the findings for the economic model that for the sociological 
utilities model, almost equal amounts of variance are explained for 


Protestants and Catholics but considerably more for non-Protestants, 


non-Catholics. 
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The overall amount of variance explained by the sociological 
utilities model, when compared to the previously examined economic 
model, remains small suggesting only very limited explanatory 
potential of this model as it is defined here. In addition, 
considerable variation across cohorts for this model is apparent. 

The obvious conclusion is that only limited support exists for the 
hypothesis that younger cohorts reveal role preferences and values 
that are extra-familial and individualistic and therefore competitive 
with childbearing to a greater extent than older cohorts. Taken 
together, sociological variables are not more successful in explaining 
family size preference differentials than are economic variables. 

The last empirical section of the thesis attempts two- and 
three-part comparisons of the explanatory possibilities present in the 
three frameworks considered separately up to this point. By means of 
discriminant function analysis, predetermined groups of family size 
preferences are submitted to those variables found to be of use in 
explaining variation in family size by stepwise discriminant analysis 
in the separate analyses of each of the three frameworks. The 
objective is, as in all discriminant function analysis, to weight and 
combine variables in such a way as to maximally distinguish among 
groups. Two sets of groups of family size choices are chosen for use 
in this analysis: (1) six categories of expected family size and 
wanted completed fertility 1 and 2: 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5+; and (2) 


three categories defined as below, within and above the normative 
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range of fertility: 0-1, 2-4, 5+. Those variables found to be useful 
in discriminating among these categories in separate stepwise analysis 
of each set of variables are submitted to subsequent analysis first 
with structural, economic and sociological variables acting together 
and then with only the latter two sets in the analysis for each set 

of family size preferences. 

Results of the discriminant function analysis with six categories 
and those with three are found similar in some important ways. First, 
in both analyses of all sets of useful variables acting together, 
background or structural variables are found to have limited 
discriminating power. Second, in both analyses, economic variables 
exceed both background variables and sociological variables in 
discriminating capability. Third, of the discriminant functions derived 
in these analyses, cohort tends to dominate in the first function with 
economic variables combined with sociological variables dominating in 
the second. These findings emerge in the analysis of all three 
measures of family size. 

The three-category analysis brings to the fore some additional 


findings with respect to the relative importance of each set On 


explanatory variables as well as underscoring the findings of the earlier 


six-category analysis. First, economic variables in the analysis of 
normative and non-normative fertility become even more critical in 
their predominance over background and sociological variables than in 
the six-category analysis. Second, the economic variable measuring 


relative preference for consumer durables, standardized for income and 
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current fertility, emerges as the central variable of discriminating 
power, having greater power than cohort. Third, the pattern of 
variables found to have discriminatory power seems to fall into two 
categories, those of basic economic constraints such as direct costs 
and preference for goods and those "softer" economic concerns such as 
relative income position and opportunity costs, with the latter being 
mediated to a greater degree by social considerations. 

The hypothesis under consideration in this analysis iS: 
Extra-familial and individualistic role preferences and values are more 
important determinants of expected family size and wanted completed 
fertility than economic considerations. The findings from discriminant 
function analysis reported above clearly do not support this hypothesis. 
Sociological variables, as defined here, are found to be of far less 
import in explaining variation in family size preferences than economic 
considerations and cohort membership. 

The general conclusion which may be drawn from the thesis is that 
intercohort differentials in expected family size and wanted completed 
fertility as well as in ideal and desired family size are quite 
robust and remain sizeable after controlling for a wide variety of 
factors of proven theoretical relevance. When all other variables or 
subsets considered in the thesis are acting simultaneously with cohort, 
it is cohort which emerges as the foremost variable explaining 
variation in fertility expectations and wanted completed family size 
in all but rare instances. Even on those occasions when economic 


variables exert powerful discriminatory influence, cohort is near the 
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top in explanatory power. Intercohort differentials in ultimate 
anticipated family size are substantial and largely resistant to 
explanations alternative to that of a clear and substantial, although 


not always linear, decline in family size preference over time. 


Fis} Implications Of The Thesis And Broader Relevance 


This study has provided a closer examination of the pattern and 
nature of intercohort differentials in the demand for children among 
women than has so far been undertaken in Canada. The findings point 
rather strongly to a substantial downward revision in anticipated 
ultimate fertility. If expressed fertility expectations are to be 
taken seriously as indications of actual intentions, then it would 
seem that smaller completed families could be safely predicted for 
Edmonton women for some time in the future. 

Projection of the future course of fertility inevitably involves 
consideration of many imponderables. This analysis, however, iS 
suggestive of certain features of short-run fertility patterns. It 
seems clear from the findings presented here that the tendency is 
toward ultimate family sizes for younger cohorts of around 2.4 children, 
rather than the 3.6-3.9 wanted by elder cohorts. This seems to 
indicate a fairly wide-ranging reappraisal of what constitutes modern 
family size. Clearly, the vision of an average family size close to 
replacement is plausible and realistic. In fact, this pattern appears 
to be established in the ultimate choices of young Edmonton women. 


Of course, this does not mean that Canada's population is likely to 
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become stationary within the generation or even the immediate future. 
Age patterns of childbearing are critical determinants in this regard. 
As well, the age structure of the population is such that period 
fertility is likely to increase as baby boom girls enter and complete 
their childbearing, even if average ultimate family size declines. 

In the immediate future, an increase in the impact of family 
size change on period total fertility could be anticipated. The 
decline in cohort fertility found in this study is substantial. Even 
with a slight rise in period fertility over the next decade, it would 
appear that the effect of changing family size preferences on period 
total fertility could show a rise or at least not decline very 
noticeably. It may be in the not too distant future that period rates 
again represent an overestimation of cohort fertility in relation to 
actual reproductive behaviour, as was true in Canada prior to 1961. 

The observed downward revision of ultimate expected family size 
across cohorts in conjunction with the configuration of variables 
which is found to impinge on demand for children seems to suggest that 
modern procreative behaviour requires a revised explanatory framework. 
Further evidence for this is provided by the failure of the structural 
framework to explain much of the intercohort differentials in wanted 
fertility. That economic considerations, and to a lesser extent role 
preferences and social values, explain intercohort differentials to 
a greater degree than the more traditional variables such as religion, 
religiosity, ethnicity, education and family size of origin seems to 


lead to the conclusion that couples are making childbearing decisions 
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in the context of an assessment of their economic and social 
circumstances and preferences. Although evidence is not clearly in 
support of economic and social constraints impinging on fertility to 
a greater degree among younger cohorts, there are some indications 
that this is the case. It should be emphasized, however, that much 
of the analysis, particularly of role preferences and social values, 
rests on "soft" data. In no way can these findings, which are often 
mixed, be taken as definitive. The importance of the findings of 
this thesis seem to be more in the arena of underscoring the fairly 
well established observation that fertility aspirations and behaviours 
are in a state of change with family size being revised downward 

and that the traditional explanatory frameworks appear no longer 
sufficient to explain fertility behaviour. 

Some support emerges from this research for the Bumpass notion 
of the advent of a "new fertility regime". Ultimate fertility appears 
to be less a function of group membership and more of a deliberate 
choice fostered by the unique historical circumstances in which the 
couple find themselves as well as their relative preferences for 
alternatives to childbearing. The choice gestalt outlined by Bumpass 
seems fairly clear among Edmonton women in their confident statements 
about their future family size. It may be that a utilities context 
of competing alternatives for time, energy and financial resources 


is appropriate only under the choice gestalt characterizing the new 


fertility regime. Until the emergence of a context in which procreative 


goals are actually realizable, a utilities approach may in effect 


profane the sacred and the inevitable. 
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The striking finding that relative preference for consumer 
durables is the central variable discriminating between normative and 
non-normative family size choices, more important even than cohort 
membership, suggests a strong sensitivity on behalf of Edmonton women 
to the choices inherent in childbearing. That this was found in the 
total Edmonton sample, rather than a sub-sample restricted of effective 
contraceptors as was true for the Toronto study by Chaudhury (1973), 
provides a further indication that Edmonton women are operating under 
the rules of a new fertility regime. It will be recalled from earlier 
discussion that a central tenet of the Bumpass theory is that the rules 
of procreation are fundamentally transformed so that significant 
proportions of the population can expect complete fertility control 
and realization of wanted family size. This, according to Bumpass, is 
accompanied by an erosion of social rationalizations of unwanted 
fertility. That women, irrespective of contraceptive usage, want 
smaller families and that relative preferences for alternative durables 
affect this choice might indicate that diffusion of effective 
contraception is such that the majority of women view procreation 
as a choice. | 

That traditional structural variables, except for cohort, were 
found to explain less of the variability in family size expectations 
than other sets of variables seems to lend further support to the thesis 
that the rules of fertility are changing and that new explanations are 
required. The finding that little else explains as much as cohort 


membership testifies to the strength of the movement toward smaller 
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families over time. That the normative range of fertility is more 
clearly circumscribed by 2-4 preferences than in earlier studies adds 
further support to the well-known convergence notion. That Edmonton 
women see a closer proximity of expected and desired family size than 
their counterparts in earlier studies might suggest that their 
responses to questions on family size expectations reflect their 
confidence that their goals are realizable. If this is so, the analysis 
undertaken here gains credibility on two counts. First, the reliability 
of stated birth expectations might be enhanced. Second, the 
appropriateness of explanatory perspectives involving use of the 
concept of choice could be underscored. 

The salience of cohort membership throughout this analysis as 
an important variable explaining differential fertility expectations 
seems to necessitate some reflection on the meaning Of -cohort. senat 
this variable consistently emerges as critical while other group 
membership variables do so largely to a lesser degree seems particularly 
striking. Cohort membership, quite apart from its clear-cut 
theoretical definition and use by demographers, is a notion which is 
at once both intimate to everyday experience and ill understood. 
Clearly the time at which we were born or share some experience has 
clear and direct implications for life patterns. This is well under- 
stood by high school adolescents who clearly demarcate peer groups 
by age of year in school. It is very well recognized by union members 
who value years in the trade. Journalists and university administrators 


have long recognized a generation gap which presumably makes manifest 
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some crucial understandings of the ways of the world dependent largely 
on experiencing historical events at a particular life cycle stage. 
University graduates now hopelessly searching for teaching positions 
are fully aware of the meaning of cohort to their futures. Parents 

of youth who are embracing neo-Naziism know the meaning of having 
collectively experienced unique historical events. 

At the same time, professional students of social behaviour 
typically are i1]1 at ease when called upon to explain behaviours or 
attitudes in terms of cohort membership. This could be attributed to 
a variety of reasons. One might be that for many behaviours and 
attitudes of interest to the sociologist, commonly experienced history 
assumes less importance than the multitude of other possible 
explanatory variables. That this is not the case for fertility 
behaviour is immanently apparent from the findings of this research. 
It may be that other types of behaviours could be rendered more under- 
stable by cohort analysis. The commonalities between fertility 
expectations and other social behaviours have yet to be fully explored. 
It would seem that the implications of cohort analysis tend to remain 
somewhat opaque to social researchers. This is a perplexing problem, 
if indeed it can be said to exist, because on the one hand, it could 
indicate the inadequacy of the social researcher when faced with 
social change of a small order or alternatively, it could reflect 
a major gap in interpretation of the mechanisms by which collectively 


experienced events at particular life cycle stages are transformed 
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into attitudes and behaviours characteristic of cohorts. A third 
alternative, of a possibly endless list, might be the universal 
problem of studying social behaviour: that is, expanding the scope 
of explanation from what appears to be idiosyncratic or individualistic 
behaviour to the macro-level of social forces. Perhaps cohort has been 
cross-cut by the examination of other structural cleavages. It would 
seem that these auestions are worthy of further study and careful 
consideration by sociologists. 

Something of the social meaning of cohort membership has just 
recently begun to be understood by demographers (Krotki, 1968; 
Krotki, 1975). This work thus far has basicaily focussed on the social 
implications, largely for opportunity structures, of fluxes and flows 
in cohort size. Krotki (1975) underlines the importance of cohort 


size for employability, promotion, competition for housing, education, 


welfare, attitudes towards women and minorities and political movements. 


Clearly, world views and life chances differ greatly by the size of 


one's cohort and the relative sizes of those preceding and following it. 


The harder-to-get-at implications of common experiences at particular 
life stages, quite apart from cohort size, have yet to be fully 
examined by social scientists. 

In terms of the analyses reported here, it is not much of a 
surprise to learn that the unique historical circumstances in which a 
couple lives and bears children has a profound impact on their demand 
for children. Turchi recognizes this as a basic reality when he 


states, "the fertility decision made by the couple and the relation of 
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this decision to other decisions made by couples cannot be divorced 
from the explicit pcrorical Situation in which the couple completes 
its life cycle" (Turchi, 1975:24). The primacy of relative preference 
for consumer durables as a determinant of family size expectations 
among "baby boom" cohorts seems worthy of particular comment here as 

an obvious example of the way in which cohort might affect fertility 
behaviour. It might be that members of large cohorts, being those who 
have experienced the most keen competition on all fronts, are most 
susceptible to the competition involved between childbearing and other 
activities. The unusual life circumstances of these cohorts might have 
sensitized them to a utilities approach to living. They therefore 
could be unique in their willingness to seize upon the advantages 
offered by the new fertility regime and consequently, be particularly 
enchanted by the cost-benefit mode of thinking about fertility. If 
this argument has merit, it could be that the emergence of a new 
fertility regime and the salience of economic considerations in fertility 
choices is not the demarcation of a new era but yet another wave of 
change created by the "big generation" which will pass. Unfortunately 
for less sensational cohorts, explanations of possible relations of 


cohort membership to behaviours are less straightforward. 


7.4 Suggestions For Future Research 


Several alternative or supplemental approaches to the present 
problem might have proven fruitful. Scanzoni's (1975) careful analysis 


by subgroups, for example, might have been naralleled here. Testing 
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his conclusion that among never-married university students sex role 
norms are better indicators of lowered birth intentions than background 
variables in a western Canadian context where sex role norms could 
differ from those in the urban eastern U.S. might produce interesting 
comparative results. Further exploration of the effect of religion 

on family size expectations when religion is combined with other 
parameters such as ethnicity might be revealing since it is known that 
English-origin Protestants differ substantially from French-origin 
Catholics in fertility behaviour. In light of some of the findings 
reported here, it would be useful to test the relative effect of 
economic considerations on the fertility expectations of these two 
ethnic-religious groups. 

In order to test the degree to which stated family size 
expectations are a function of media attention to ZPG and like issues 
and hence less reliable indicators of actual expectations, an analysis 
of differential family size expectations within categories of media 
exposure would be warranted. The GAFS question on media exposure, 
unfortunately, is so limited as to be of little use in testing such 
a hypothesis. 

A totally different approach which essentially defines a 
completely new thesis would have been to turn the analysis over. 
Rather than using family size choices as the dependent variables, 
economic and sociological choices could have been seen as the dependent 
variables that are affected by fertility choices. This, of course, 


would have been a largely non-demographic thesis but one that might 
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have yielded some interesting insights into life style choices and 
their relation to childbearing. 

Proceeding to a wider scope, this last proposed analysis as well 
as the present analysis could have been greatly enhanced by the 
presence of more detailed questions in the field instrument on 
preferences. Clearly defined questions intended to ascertain relative 
preference for economic goods, for social goods, for children and then 
for one type as compared to another, would have permitted more 
extensive and intensive analyses of preferences. Relative preferences 
for parenthood as well as childbearing could be determined in future 
research. This expansion of the questionnaire also could entail 
enhanced estimates of costs of children both in terms of time and money 
and how these costs and their projections change over time. 

In line with improved questions on preference structures, more 
complete measures of family size preferences are also recommended for 
future research of this type. It does not seem a sufficient or 
appropriate test of a micro-decision model, whether economic or 
sociological to simply ask the traditional questions on family size. 
Rather, there is a need for a more complete assessment of fertility 
intentions including a hierarchy of relative preferences and an 
inventory of the respondents reactions to alternative outcomes. This 
allows some assessment of psychological distance between fertility 


choices. 
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Lastly, the decision-making context of fertility cannot be fully 
understood without solid grounding in the dynamics of the decision 
itself, the husband-wife interaction. Any study which purports to 
understand fertility on the basis of responses to questions put only 
to the woman must fall at least partially short of its goal of complete 
understanding. These approaches might lead to improved knowledge of 
fertility behaviour in future by regarding it not in terms of 
aggregate structures but as an ongoing micro-level process which is 


constantly experiencing change. 
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ENDNOTES 


Chapter 1 


1) Although the English version of the Henripin monograph was not 
published until 1972, the French version under the title, 
Tendances et Facteurs de la fecondite au Canada appeared in print 
in 1968. 


2) See Morah, B.C. 1976. Timing of births in Edmonton: Patterns and 
consequences. Unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of Alberta. 


Chapter 2 


1) Leibenstein (1974) has raised serious questions, since the publica- 
tion of his original theory, about the ultimate utility of the 
economic model of fertility. 


Chapter 3 


1) The acronym (GAFS) adapted for the Alberta study is unfortunate only 
because it is identical to the acronym used in the earlier American 
fertility studies. 


2) 1971 Census ethnic distributions were not yet available at the 
time that the sample was drawn. 


3) The weighted proportion of the GAFS sample which is British is some 
4 standard deviations away from the Census proportion, once Irish 
are added to the total. 


4) The weighted proportions that are German and Ukrainian are 1.5 
Standard deviations from the Census proportions. For French and 
Other Eastern Europeans the comparable figure is 2.5 standard 
deviations while for Other Western Europeans it is 3.5. 


5) The cohorts created for the purposes of this analysis are not 
synthetic in the life table sense in that they do not truly 
represent any actual series of groups of persons experiencing a 
single event together. 
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Chapter 5 


1) 


In the early nineteenth century, Gossen formulated a "pleasure 
principle" which is a precursor to modern cost-benefit thinking 
applied to fertility behaviour. Simply he said, "A person striving 
for the greatest amount of pleasant sensations stops the 
gratification of a desire where a continuation in its indulgence 
would mean less pleasure to him than the gratification of another 
need, which need he would have to renounce otherwise" (Thomlinson, 
1976:229-330 quoted from Roderich von Ungern-Sternberg. 1931. The 
Causes of the Decline in Birth Rates within the European Sphere 

of aay Even Aa, Eugenics Research Association Monograph Series 4: 
33-34). 


Gossen's "law" was modified in 1909 (the 1931 publication of it 
represents its first appearance in English) by Brentano. "A 
person discontinues procreation of children when an increase in 
the number of children gives him less satisfaction than other 
pleasures of life which would otherwise not be accessible to him" 


(Thomlinson, 1976:230 quoted from Lujo Brentano. 1910. The Doctrines 


of Malthus and the Increase in Population During the Last Decades. 
Economic Journal 20:371-393). 
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APPENDIX A 
CALCULATION OF EXPECTED FAMILY SIZE 


The 15 questions used in the calculation are listed below: 
In what year were you. born? 

What is your present marital status? 

Are you or have you ever been pregnant? 


SKIP! 70° O78 SINSRAL} Yes ] 
No Z 


Do you want to have children eventually? 
SKE O10, t105 14)... Ves ] 
ShlretO: O40 413 «3: :NO 2 
SKIP TO Q 113... Don't know 3 


How many children of your own - those that you have actually 
borne - now live with you in your own household? 


How many of your children now live somewhere else? 
How many of your children have died? 

- Q 72 ARE FOR CURRENTLY PREGNANT 

Are you hoping for a girl or a boy? 


How many more children do you want to bear in addition 
to the one you are now expecting? 


- Q 91 ARE FOR NOT CURRENTLY PREGNANT 


Have you had an operation which makes it impossible for 
you to become a mother in the future? 
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Q 85 Some women are unable to have a child because they have some 
physical or medical problem or perhaps because they have 
reached their change of life. Do you think this may be the 
case with you? 


SKIP TO Q 105 IF NOT CURRENTLY MARRIED OR LIVING WITH 
SOMEONE. 


Q 86 Has your husband/partner ever had an operation which makes 
it impossible for him to become a father in the future? 


Q 89 Do you want to give birth to (a, another) child? 
Q 91 How many (more) children would you like to have? 
Q 105 If you could now choose exactly the number of children to 

have altogether in your lifetime, how many girls and how 

many boys would you choose? 

There are ten possible ways in which expected family size is 
calculated from the answers to the above questions. Only one of these 
calculations is made for a given respondent. These alternatives are 
given below in the same order as they are checked in the computer 
program. 


STEPS 1 - 4 ARE SKIPPED IF THE RESPONDENT IS OR HAS EVER BEEN 
PREGNANT (Q 29) 


Kies Respondent wants no children eventually (Q 30): expected 
family size is completed family size (Q 31 -Q 33). 

vgs Respondent does not know if she wants children eventually 
(Q 30): expected family size is coded as missing data. 

of Respondent wants children eventually (Q 30) and her year 
of birth is since 1932 (Q 1): expected family size is taken 
From:Q%105. 

4, Respondent wants children eventually (Q 30) and her year 


of birth is 1932 or earlier (Q 1): expected family size 
is completed family size (Q 31 -Q 33). 


5. Respondent is pregnant (Q 70 is answered): expected family 
size is one plus completed family size (Q 31 -Q 33) plus 
additional expected (Q 72). 
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When there is indication that respondent or husband cannot 
have more children (Q 82, Q 85, Q 86); expected family 
size is completed family size (Q 31 -Q 33). 


When marital status (Q 10) is single, separated, widowed 
or divorced and year of birth is since 1932 (Q 1): expected 
family size is taken from Q 105. 


When marital status (Q 10) is single, separated, widowed 
or divorced and year of birth is 1932 or earlier (Q 1): 
expected family size is completed family size. 


When respondent wants no additional children (Q 89): | 
expected family size is completed family size (Q 31 -Q 33). 


When respondent wants additional children (Q 89): expected 
family size is completed family size plus additional 
expected (Q 91). 
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CALCULATION OF WANTED COMPLETED FERTILITY 1 


The following questions are used in developing the measure 
“wanted completed fertility 1": 


Q 31 How many children of your own - those you have actually 
borne - now live with you in your own household? 


Q 32 How many of your children now live somewhere else? 


Q 40 Would you have preferred this child 1) earlier 2) later 
3) same time, or 4) not at all? 


Q 89 Do you want to give birth to (a) another child? 
Q 90 How many (more) children would you like to have? 


First, the actual current family size is computed for each 
respondent on the basis of the responses to QQ 31, 32. For each 
respondent, the number of consistent unwanted births is computed 
on the basis of "not at all" responses to Q 40. To eliminate or 
at least minimize the possibility that a child is not wanted for 
reasons other than numbers reasons (such as marital problems, 
financial problems, consequent physical, mental or social impairment 
of children, etc.), only those children "not at all" wanted by the 
respondent that were not followed by a wanted child are subtracted 
from the current family size. This is done by sorting the child 
file for each respondent, totalling the number of unwanted children 
that were not followed by a child that was either unwanted at that 
time or wanted. The resulting number is called wanted current 
fertility. 


To compute wanted completed fertility, the number that is 
expected or wanted by the respondent in the future by QQ 89, 90 
is added. This addition is done in accordance with the decision 
rules set out for calculating expected family size, accounting for 
fecundity impairment, etc. It is presumed that additional children 
are all wanted. 


This procedure is not without weaknesses. The most obvious 
weakness is a respondent who claims to have wanted "not at all" 
her last one or two children but wants additional children. The 
number of respondents reporting so inconsistently is small and so 
thought not to affect the overall measure. In most instances, those 
respondents who want additional children are not experiencing, or at 
least reporting, existing unwanted children. Respondents who report 
additional expected children are largely in the situation of 
incompleted childbearing. The measure of wanted completed fertility 
1 allows for computation of a surrogate index of total wanted fertility 
for women not yet finished childbearing as well as an actual measure 
for women whose families are complete. 
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CALCULATION OF WANTED COMPLETED FERTILITY 2 
The following questions are used in developing the measure 
“wanted completed fertility 2": 


Q 31 How many children of your own - those you have actually 
borne - now live with you in your own household? 


32 How many of your children now live somewhere else? 
89 Do you want to give birth to (a) another child? 
90 How many (more) children would you like to have? 


96 Would you prefer to have borne fewer children? 


jo, (2 JS {=| 4 


97 How many in all would you like to have borne? 


If the answer to Q 96 is no, then wanted current fertility 
is taken to be equal to actual current family size based on 
QQ 31, 32. If the answer to Q 96 is yes, then wanted current 
fertility is taken to be the numeric answer to Q 97. In those cases 
where the answer given to Q 97 is larger than the respondent's 
actual family size, wanted current fertility is taken to be actual 
current family size. 


Wanted completed fertility 2 is then calculated by adding 
additional expected, based on QQ 89, 90, according to the decision 
rules outlined earlier for computing expected family size, to wanted 
current fertility. 
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APPENDIX B 
DETAILS OF INDICES USED IN CHAPTERS 5 AND 6 


CALCULATION OF PROPORTION OF YEARS RESPONDENT HAS WORKED 
SINCE AGE SIXTEEN 


The index is based on the following questions: 
Q 1: In what year were you born? 


Q 12: I would like to make a list of all the regular jobs 
that you have held and that have lasted for more 
than six months. (A list follows of type of job, 
date begun and left, and whether job was full time 
or part time). 


Proportion of years worked is calculated as years worked 


(Q12) divided by age minus sixteen years. Coding of the index is 
as follows: 0, .01-.29, .30-.59, .60-1.0. 
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CALCULATION OF IMPLIED WORK YEARS LOST THROUGH CHILDBEARING 


The index is based on the following questions: 


Q 15 Suppose a woman is offered a good job and can arrange to 
have her children cared for adequately, what age should 
her youngest child be before she takes the job on a full 
time basis? 


Q 16 What age should her child be before she takes the job 
on a part-time basis? 


Q 109 What do you think is the ideal age for a woman to have 
her first child? 


Q 110 And what is the ideal age for her to have her last child? 


Qa ld In your opinion how many years or months should there 
ideally be between children? (If different times given 
take average). 


Q 114 What do you think is the ideal number of children for the 
average Canadian family today? 


If the response to Q 15 is greater than the response to Q 111 
(if youngest child at time mother takes on a full time job needs to 
be older than the ideal years between children), then full work 
years lost is calculated as follows: ideal age of mother at birth 
of last child (Q 110) minus ideal age of mother at birth of first 
child (Q 109) plus age youngest child needs to be before mother 
works full time (Q 15). 


If the response to Q 15 is not greater than the response to 
Q 111 (if youngest child does not need to be older than the ideal 
years between children), then full work years lost is calculated as 
follows: age youngest child needs to be at time mother takes on a 
full time job (Q 15) multiplied by ideal number of children in the 
average Canadian family today (Q 1a )e 


The same procedure is followed using Q 16 for calculating 
part work years lost. 


Total implied work years lost is then calculated as follows: 
Part work years lost plus the result obtained by subtracting part 
work years lost from full work years lost divided by two. Coding 
of this index is: 0-8 years, 9-12 years, 13-18 years, 19 or more 
years. 
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CALCULATION OF OWNERSHIP OF HIGH STATUS ITEMS (STANDARDIZED FOR HUSBAND'S 


INCOME AND ACTUAL FAMILY SIZE) 
The index is based on the following questions: 


Q 31 How many children of your own - those that you have actually 
borne - now live with you in your own household? 


Q 32 How many of your children now live somewhere else? 

Q 33 How many of your own children have died? 

Q 175 Here is a card showing amounts of income. Please indicate 
by number what group would apply to your husband's income 
before taxes in 1973? 

Q 214 Do you have a coloured TV? 

Q 215 Do you have a dishwasher? 

Q 216 Two or more cars? 

Q 217 What is the number of rooms in your home? (excluding 
bathrooms, clothes closets, pantries, halls and rooms 


solely used for business purposes). 


A variable called "Ownership of high status items" is 
developed with the following categories (QQ 214, 215, 216, 217): 


Low: none of these four is owned or used 

Low medium: one of the four is owned or used 
High medium: two of the four are owned or used 
High: three or four of these are owned or used 
missing data 


OHBWN— 


On the basis of the following categories of husband's income, 
means are calculated for combinations of actual family size (0 to 6+) 
and income categories: 


1: under $7,000 

2: $7,000 - $9,999 
3: $10,000 - $14,999 
4: $15,000 and over 
9: missing data 


From responses to QQ 214 - 217 (coded as "ownership of high 
status items"), the mean for the actual family size category and 
income category of the respondent is subtracted. The result is 
ownership of high status items standardized for husband's income and 
actual family size. 
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CALCULATION OF RELATIVE INCOME POSITION BASED ON HUSBAND'S 1973 EARNINGS 


The index is based on the following questions: 
OP] In what year were you born? 


Q 179 When didyou and your present husband or partner start 
living together? 


Q 175 Here is a card showing amounts of income. Please indicate 
by number what group would apply to your husband's income 
before taxes in 1973? 


Responses to Q 175 were collapsed into the following categories: 


under $7,000 
$7,000 - $9,999 
$10,000 - 14,999 
$15,000 and over 
missing data 


ORPWN— 


Based on QQ] and 179, synthetic cohorts are developed 
(see section 3.6). For each cohort a mean for husband's 1973 
income is computed. Income of husband in 1973 as reported by each 
respondent is divided by the mean husband's income in 1973 for the 
cohort of which the respondent is a member. Relative income position 
is the quotient. 
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CALCULATION OF RELATIVE INCOME POSITION BASED ON FAMILY'S 1973 EARNINGS 


The index is based on the following questions: 
8 746i In what year were you born? 


Q 179 When did you and your present husband or partner start 
living together? 


Q 177 Which group would the total income of your family fall 
into for 1973? (Before taxes) 


Responses to Q 177 were collapsed into the following categories: 


nil 

under $3,000 
$3,000 - $4,999 
$5,000 - $6,999 
$7 ,000 ze $9 ,999 
$10,000 - $14,999 
$15,000 and over 
missing data 


ODOR WNM—O 


For each synthetic cohort (based on responses to QQ 1 and 
179),a mean family income for 1973 is calculated. Relative income 
position of the family in 1973 is the ratio of the response to Q 177 
to the mean family income for the cohort of which the respondent is 
a member. 
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CALCULATION OF PERCEPTION OF FINANCIAL SUCCESS 


The index is based on the following questions: 


Q 190 Suppose that your husband/partner lost his job tomorrow 
and neither he nor you could find work for one month. 
Do you feel that you could manage to pay for all your 
usual bills for that month out of the family savings? 


Q 193 In general what kind of success do you feel you and 
your husband/partner are having financially? 


If the respondent replies that she could not pay the usual 
bills out of family savings and she judges her family's financial 
Situation to be fair or poor, then she is categorized as having 
low financial success. 


If the respondent says that she could pay a month's bills 
out of family savings and she views her family's financial 
Situation to be good, she is categorized as having medium financial 
success. 


If the respondent could pay bills for a month out of family 
savings and she judges her family's financial situation to be very 
good, she is categorized as having high financial success. 
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CALCULATION OF EXTENT OF POST-SECONDARY SUPPORT 
The index is based on the following questions: 


Q 194 Would you (and your partner) be willing to provide 
the major source of financial support if your 
child was attending post-secondary education? 


Q 195 How much, if any, would you be willing to contribute? 


Q 196 How long would you be willing to contribute this support? 


If respondent would contribute no support of room, or 
room and board for up to three years of $500-999 for one or two 
years or full support for one year, then respondent is coded as 
low on willingness to support post-secondary education. 


If respondent would contribute $1,000=1,999 for three or 
more years or full support for 2 to 3 years, then she is categorized 
as medium on this index. 


If respondent would contribute $2,000 or more or provide 
full support for four or more years, she is coded as high on 
willingness to support post-secondary education. 
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CALCULATION OF MOTHER ROLE ORIENTATION 
The index is based on the following questions: 
Q 14 4xWould you prefer: 
to be working now 


not working 
no preference? 


wonh—_ 


Q 30 # Do you want to have children eventually? 


Yes 
No 
Don't know 


(OS) TSS) 


Q 116 What is your attitude towards couples that decide not to 
have children? 


Understanding 

Envy 

No opinion 

Disapproval 

Other (often means "shouldn't 
get married") 5 


BPwnr— 


The following 8 questions are answered on a scale from 1 to 5 
ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree": 


Q 199 A pre-school child is likely to suffer if the mother works. 


Q 200 A working mother can establish just as warm and secure a 
relationship with her children of elementary school age as 
a mother who does not work. 


Q 201 It is much better for everyone involved if the man is the 
achiever outside the home and the woman takes care of the home 
and family. 


Q 203 Women are much happier if they stay at home and take care of 
their children. 


Q 207. If anything serious happened to one of the children while the 
mother was working, she could never forgive herself. 


Q 208 Awoman's job should be kept open for her when she is having 
a baby. 


Q 209 You usually find the happiest families are those with a large 
number of children. 
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Q 211 There should be free child care centres so that women could 
take jobs. 


The index is developed as follows: If a respondent selects 
any six or more of the following responses to the above questions, 


the respondent is categorized as having a low mother role orientation: 


Cela re Oso, 0 T16Cl or oe 0: 199( 4807-5) 0"200 *t)or 
2en0e201 4 or >). 0 203(4>0r By, Q 207(4 or Bi OR20S( 1) or. 
202209 420r.5) 2 0.2110 or 2). 


If a respondent selects any six or more of the following 
responses to these questions, she is categorized as having a high 
maternal role orientation: 
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If the respondent fails to answer six or more of the above 
questions in either of two prescribed ways or answered them with 
codes other than those indicated, she is categorized as having a 
medium mother role orientation. 
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CALCULATION OF TRADITIONAL FEMALE ROLE ORIENTATION 


GO his 


07139 


ranging 


Q 198 


Q 201 


Q 203 


Q 204 


This index is based on the following questions: 
Would you prefer: 


to be working now ] 
not working 2 
no preference 3 


Who do you feel should decide the number of children a 
woman will have? 


Woman 

Husband/partner 

Both 

Will happen without decision 
God or fate 

Other 

Refusal 

Don't know 


WOOD OAIHPwWN- 


If a couple decides on sterilization in order to prevent 
unwanted children, should it be the man or the woman who 
gets sterilized? 


Man 

Woman 

Don't know 

Not applicable 

Depends on circumstances 
Doesn't matter 

Neither 


NOH WD — 


The following 10 questions are answered on a scale from 1 to 5, 
from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree": 


A man can make long range plans for his life, but a woman 
has to take things as they come. 


It is much better for everyone involved if the man is the 
achiever outside the home and the woman takes care of the 
home and family. 


Women are much happier if they stay at home and take care 
of their children. 


Young girls are entitled to as much independence as young 
boys. 
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Q 205 Sex seems to exist mainly for the man's pleasure 


Q 206 Women should be considered as seriously as men for jobs 
as executives or politicians. 


Q 208 A woman's job should be kept open for her when she is 
having a baby. 


Q 210 Many of those in women's rights organizations today seem to 
be unhappy misfits. 


OFZ \ | There should be free child care centres so that women 
could take jobs. 


Q 213a Women in authority should have the right to fire men. 


The index is developed as follows: If a respondent selects 
any seven or more of the following responses to the above questions, 
the respondent is categorized as having a low traditional female role 
Orientation: 


Onli saor 3) 
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If a respondent selects any seven or more of the following 
responses to the above questions, the respondent is categorized 
as having a high traditional female role orientation. 


Omrate eater 13(2 0re4 or 5), Ol sot2sor 750091981 ore); 

; 20 Gleor.2). 0 203(b or 2) On 204 (470r ie, OeZ205(01 tor: 
729) seer AD) gree or 5), 0 208(4 or 5)3-0 ClO One) Oral 

(4 or 5), 0 213a(4 or 5). 


If the respondent does not answer six or more of the above 
questions in either of the two prescribed ways or answers them 
with codes other than those indicated, she is categorized as having 
a medium traditional female role orientation. 
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CALCULATION OF EGALITARIAN ATTITUDES 
The index is based on the following questions: 


Q 104 Did you have any discussion at the time of your marriage 
with your (present/past) husband on the number of children 


he wanted? 
l= yes 
a ono 


3: can't remember 


Q 113 Who do you feel should decide the number of children a 
woman will have? 


woman 
husband/partner 

both 

will happen without decision 
God or fate 

other 

refusal 

don't know 
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The following questions are answered on a scale from 1 to 5 
ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree": 


Q 201 It is much better for everyone involved if the man is the 
achiever outside the home and the woman takes care of the 
home and family. 


Q 203 Women are much happier if they stay at home and take care of 
their children. 


Q 205 Sex seems to exist mainly for the man's pleasure. 


If a respondent selects any three or more of the following 
responses to the above questions, the respondent is categorized 
as having a low level of egalitarian attitudes: 


Ov104(2). 07.113(1) or 2), OF20l( ieore2 Re Onz0sGlaors2)s 
: 205(1 or 2). 


If the respondent selects any three or more of the following 
responses to these questions, she iS categorized as having a high 
level of egalitarian attitudes: 


0 104(1), Q 113(3), 0 201(4 or 5), Q°203(4 or 5), 
Q 205(4 or 5). 
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If the respondent does not answer three or more of these 
questions in either of the prescribed ways or answers them with 
codes other than those indicated, she is categorized as having a 
medium level of egalitarian attitudes. 
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Q 102 


OF 103 
Q 105 


CALCULATION OF TRADITIONAL SEX PREFERENCES IN CHILDREN 
This index is based on the following questions: 


Did you have any idea about how many children you wanted when 
you first married? 


Te yes 
Zr 10 
3: can't remember 


How many girls and how many boys did you want? 


If you could now choose exactly the number of children to 
have altogether in your lifetime, how many boys and how 
many girls would you choose? 


For those answering "yes" to Q 102, responses to Q 103 are 
used to compute a sex ratio of girls to boys. A similar sex 
ratio is computed on the basis of responses to Q LOS * 1h; 
for a respondent, either or both of these sex ratios is 

less than 1, the respondent is categorized as having a 

high traditional sex preference. If either or both is 
greater than 1, the respondent is categorized as having a 
low traditional sex preference. If neither of these 
conditions are met (i.e., the sex ratio equals 1), the 
respondent is categorized as having a medium traditional sex 
preference. 
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CALCULATION OF TRADITIONAL CHILDBEARING MOTIVATION 


This index is based on the following questions: 


Q 112 Do you expect to live with one of your children in your 


old age? 

1k yes 

Zo > no 

3: don't know 
4: refusal 


Q 113 Who do you feel should decide the number of children a 
woman will have? 


woman 

husband/partner 

both 

will happen without decision 
God or fate 

other 

refusal 

don't know 
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The following questions were answered on a scale from 1] to 
5 ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree’: 


Q 203 Women are much happier if they stay at home and take care 
of their children. 


Q 209 You usually find the happiest families are those with a 
large number of children. 


If a respondent selects any three or more of the following 
responses to the above questions, the respondent is categorized 
as having a low traditional childbearing motivation: 


DST 12(2)), (isl (liter "works 2307203 G7 or 5), Q 209(4 or 5). 


If a respondent selects any three or more of the following 
responses to these questions, the respondent is categorized as 
having a high traditional childbearing motivation: 


Q 112(1), Q 113(4 or 5 or 6), Q 203(1 or 2)eeOecuo noni): 


If a respondent does not answer three or more of these 
questions in either of the prescribed ways or answers them with 
codes other than those described above, she is categorized as having 
a medium traditional childbearing motivation. 
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CALCULATION OF TOLERANCE OF LARGE FAMILIES 


The index is based on the following questions: 


A 115. How many children would there be in a Canadian family before 


you would say there are too many? 


1: no upper limit, "never too many" 
2eG62 

Sy 0 

4; 4 

8: 8 or more 

og: 


depends on circumstances or don't know 


The following question is answered on a scale from 1 to 5 
ranging from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree": 


Q 209 You usually find the happiest families are those with a 
large number of children. 


If a respondent selects any one or more of the following 
responses to the above questions, the respondent js categorized 
as having a low tolerance of large families: 


Q 115(2 or 3 or 4), Q 209(4 or 5) 


If a respondent selects. any one or more of the following 
responses to these questions, the respondent is categorized as 
having a high tolerance of large families: 


Q 115(1 or 8), Q 209(1 or 2) 


If a respondent fails to answer one or more of these 
questions in either of the two prescribed ways or answers them 
with codes other than those indicated, she is categorized as 
having a medium tolerance of large families. 
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CALCULATION OF CONCERN WITH POPULATION GROWTH 


The index is based on the following questions which are 
answered on a scale from 1 to 5 ranging from "Strongly agree" to 
"strongly disagree": 


Q 209 You usually find the happiest families are those with 
a large number of children. 


Q 212 The world population problem is serious. 


If a respondent selects any one or more of the following 
responses to the above questions, the respondent . is categorized 
as having a low concern with population growth: 


Oez09G) oneg)nd 2124 or 5} 


If a respondent selects any one or more of the following 
responses to the questions, the respondent is categorized as 
having a high concern with population growth: 


05209 4n0re5)i.0Q 2lz(1or-2) 


If the respondent failS to answer one or more of the above 
questions in either of the two prescribed ways or answers them 
with codes other than those indicated, she is categorized as having 
a medium concern with population growth. 
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APPENDIX C 


SUMMARY TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CHAPTER 4 


Table C.1 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and family 
size of origin. Criterion variable: ideal family size. 


Source of variance SoS. df M.S. i df 

A (Cohort) 16.807 6 2.801 3.709** ( 6/472) 
B (Family size of origin) 12.869 11 tes) Oma Oe 47 2) 
AB 59.337 she. Ose teace* ~~ (55/472) 
Error 356.516 472 .155 


** significant at .001 
* significant at .028 
! not significant 


Table C.2 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
religion. Criterion variable: ideal family size. 


Source of variance SS df MES. F df 

A (Cohort) 27.390 6 4.565 6.425** ( 6/773) 
B (Religion) 8.938 2 4.469 6.289* ( 2/773) 
AB 102367; 12 864 Wezel (2/773) 
Error 549.253 HES Tah 


** significant at .001 
* significant at .002 
! not significant 
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Table C.3 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
education. Criterion variable: ideal family size. 


Source of variance S28 df NES: E df 
A (Cohort) Zl 885 Ge. Se 564m. sbe0Gee ( 6/765) 
B (Education) 20.2312 oy) On hia 9.625**  ( 3/765) 
AB 9.797 18 554 ./74! (18/765) 
Error 538.105 765 ./03 


‘A Signidacant, at: .O01 
! not significant 


Table C.4 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
ethnicity. Criterion variable: ideal family size. 


Source of variance S258 df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) C4 3263 6 4.047 5.910*** ( 6/711) 
B (Ethnicity) 8.432 Te 32050 4. 59* (797118) 
AB 50.537 42, slv03 «6d of See* =~ (A271 19 
Error 486 .856 711 .685 


*kksignificant at .00] 
*ksignificant at .003 
*significant at .093 


Table C.5 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
respondent's residence in youth. Criterion variable: 
ideal family size. 


Source of variance Susr at. Mase F df 
A (Cohort) 19.968 6 3.328 4.672** ( 6/761) 
B (Residence in youth) 4.576 2 2.260. osener ( 2/761) 
AB 15.259 ho lead Ios (12/761) 
Error 542.052 761 Ne 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .040 
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Table C.6 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: jdeal family size. 


Source of variance Se df MES: F df 

A (Cohort) 21.413 6 3.569-. 5.088** ( 6/769) 
B (Religiosity) 10.174 23. Se OS7R of ec oes ( 2/769) 
AB 16.147 1% 14.3468 129185 (12/769) 
Error 539 .438 769 ./701 


**significant at .001 
*significant at .029 


Table C.7 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
nativity. Criterion variable: ideal family size. 


Source of variance Ss df Mose F df 

A (Cohort) 25.406 6 6.234. 529227%% ( 6/779) 
B (Nativity) Teo 53 le 1 55S 2a4 ek ( 1/779) 
AB 92127 6; 1.521 Pa Wades ( 6/779) 
Error 557.015 779 BANS 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .048 
Inot significant 


Table C.8 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 
ethnicity. Criterion variable: ideal family size. 


Source of variance SEs df) “Misr F df 

A (Religion) [535 2, 323/684 “5 2401%4 ( 2/958) 
B (Ethnicity) 7.434 i Vx06iex le52c! ( 7/958) 
AB 5.461 14 . 390 599! (14/958) 
Error 668.329 958 .698 


**significant at .005 
Inot significant 
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Table C.9 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: ideal family size. 


Source of variance See df M.S. 5 df 
A (Religion) 9.587 2 AWqQs. 7.024** ( 2/999) 
B (Religiosity) 17.36 2 5.868 8.599** ( 2/999) 
AB 5.398 4 1.350 1.978% ( 4/999) 
Error 681.720 999 682 


*xsignificant at .001 
*significant at .095 


Table C.10 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: jdeal family 


size. 
Source of variance Sato: df M.S. iS df 
A (Religion) 3.158 2 Nes7o 22014! (2/653) 
B (Family size of origin) 10.039 5 2.008 2.560** ( 5/653) 
AB 4.179 10 .418 e533! (10/653) 
Error 512.086 653 . 784 


*ksignificant at .026 
Inot significant 


Table C.1] Summary table of variance with ethnicity and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: ideal family size. 


Source of variance SeSe df M.S. F df 
A (Ethnicity) 9.782 7 OV e897a Viek05o%s © 7/95) 
B (Religiosity) 15.898 9 7.949 11.677** ( 2/951) 
AB | 10.769 14 £769 31 aro! (14/951) 
Error 647.353 951 .681 


*ksjgnificant at .001 
*significant at .046 
Inot significant 
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Table C.12 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
education. Criterion variable: ideal family size. 


Source of variance Sey df Meo F df 
A (Ethnicity) 7.675 7 (15096 > 9172646! ( 7/949) 
B (Education) 34.705 3. 11.568 17.361** (. 3/949) 
AB V4eat2) 21 672 1.009! (21/949) 
Error 632.334 949 .666 


**Signiticantsate sc! 
Inot significant 


Table C.13 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: ideal family 


size. 
Source of variance S2Se df Mes F df 
A (Ethnicity) 5.378 7 ./68 .998! ( 7/607) 
B (Family size of origin) 11.266 Bue 25250) 22.9275", (5/607) 
AB 33.478 34 .985 1.279! (34/607) 
Error 4675252" 607, ALO 


*ksjgnificant at .013 
Inot significant 


Table C.14 Summary table of analysis of variance with religiosity 
and family size of origin. Criterion variable: ideal 
family size. 


Source of variance Sess df MES: F df 
A (Religiosity) 12.296 2 6.148 7.989** ( 2/648) 
B (Family size of origin) 9.208 Be 642k. 62.398" 65/648) 
AB 5.992 10 .599 ./79! (10/648) 
Error 498.698 648 pO 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .036 
Inot significant 
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Table C.15 Summary table of analysis of variance with education and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: ideal family 


size. 
Source of variance ShuS's df MSis F df 
A (Education) 19.632 3 6.544 8.602** ( 3/646) 
B (Family size of origin) 7.312 B  Wedb2 | 19Z2e | 4 '5/646) 
AB Saeed! 15 .548 shal! (15/646) 
Error 491.433 646 ./761 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .088 
Inot significant 


Table C.16 Summary table of analysis of variance with education and 


residence in youth. Criterion variable: ideal family size. 


Source of variance SoS df M.S. F df 
A (Education) 29.474 3 9.825 14.506** ( 3/982) 
B (Residence in youth) 4.478 2 33239) «6©3.306*" 3(( 2/982) 
AB 1.194 6 .199 294! ( 6/982) 
Error 665.096 982 “677. 


*ksignificant at .001 
“*significant at .036 
Inot significant 


Table C.17 Summary table of analysis of variance with family size 
of origin and residence in youth. Criterion variable: 
ideal family size. 


Source of variance S35. df M.S. e df 
A (Family size of origin) 7.706 5 Se 2.0728" 6.57640) 
B (Residence in youth) 5.734 2 2.867 3.855** ( 2/640) 
AB 29.896 10 2.990 4.020*** (10/640) 
Error 475.980 640 744 


*eksignificant at .001 
*ksignificant at .021 
*significant at .066 
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Table C.18 Summary table of analysis of variance with residence 
in youth and nativity. Criterion variable: ideal 
family size. 


Source of variance Seok df MeS% F df 
A (Residence in youth) 9.407 2 4.704 6.475** ( 2/989) 
B (Nativity) 3.cA4 ] 3.811 5.465* ( 1/989) 
AB 1.804 2 902) 15293! ( 2/989) 
Error 689.706 989 697 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .019 
Inot significant 


Table C.19 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: desired 
family size. 


Source of variance Se df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 30.362 6 5.060 2.911** ( 6/442) 
B (Family size of origin) 38.254 i. 82278 22.000** (11/442) 
AB 86 .536 55). iors .905! (55/442) 
Error 1630402 ee cel 39 


**significant at .009 
*significant at .027 
Inot significant 


Table C.20 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
religion. Criterion variable: desired family size. 


Source of variance See df Mes. F df 
A (Cohort) 87.203 6 14.534 8.620*** ( 6/738) 
A (Religion) 16.136 2 8.068) 4.785** (2/738) 
AB | Al .ov7 12. 3,490 2 0708™ W12/738) 
Error 1244.258° 738 1:686 


*kksignificant at .001] 
*ksignificant at .009 
*significant at .017 
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Table C.21 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
education. Criterion variable: desired family size. 


Source of variance SiS df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 75.810 6 12.635° 7.329%* ( 6/730) 
B (Education) 5.084 3) 4b.695 983! (3/730) 
AB 38.346 1S: + 32.980 “avzss! (18/730) 
Error 1258.501 730~—Ss«d «24 


*ksignificant. at .001 
Inot significant 


Table C.22 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
ethnicity. Criterion variable: desired family size. 


Source of variance SSe df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 80.041 6 13.340 7.854** ( 6/677) 
B (Ethnicity) 14.239 a .25084 F198 C7 / 674) 
AB 91.818 ip (Bee il 28re (42/602) 
Error 1149.844 677 1.698 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .109 
Inot significant 


Table C.23 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
respondent's residence in youth. Criterion variable: 
desired family size. 


Source of variance Ses. df M:S. E df 
A (Cohort) 89 .956 6 14.993 8.951** ( 6/725) 
B (Residence in youth) . 386 2 .193 euro (92/725) 
AB 23.652 12 1.973 eG Wine eco) 
Error 12ldeSs0eee eco Vior5 


*xsignificant at .001 
Inot significant 
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Table C.24 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: desired family size. 


Source of variance S23S. df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 59.282 6 9.880 5.953** ( 6/734) 
B (Religiosity) 42.220 2 2h DO We Sees (92/134) 
AB 36.196 ke) B06" wisive (12/734) 
Error iwis3s26 734. 1.660 


**significant at .001 
*significant at .042 


Table C.25 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
nativity. Criterion variable: desired family siZe. 


Source of variance S 2S. df M.S: a df 
A (Cohort) 89.360 6 14.893 8.582** ( 6/744) 
B (Nativity) 3.767 ] 3.7007 2 7 Oil (a /7ea)) 
AB 5 ao 6 .908 5204 ( 6/744) 
Error A291 90 Ae Was5 


*ksignificant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table C.26 Summary table of variance with religion and ethnicity. 
Criterion variable: desired family size. 


Source of variance Sor df Mes: F df 
A (Religion) 28.287 2 14.143 #8.121%% ( 2/870) 
B (Ethnicity) 3.743 7 535 £307H ( 7/870) 
AB 57.862 Ha (4.988 22373" (14/870) 
Error 1515.186 S70) (e742 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .003 
Inot significant 
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Table C.27 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: desired family size. 


Source of variance Ses. df M.S. Fe df 
A (Religion) 15.812 2. %.906 583% (2/911) 
B (Religiosity) #32248 2 36.624  21.229%* (72/911) 
AB 12.704 SS Wed ig’ ci mend Ponto ( 4/911) 
Error 1571655. 914 Leay25 


**ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .010 
Inot significant 


Table C.28 Summary table of variance with religion and family 
size of origin. Criterion variable: desired family size. 


Source of variance So df Mase F df 


A (Religion) 8.027 POE Ash sees los (2/602) 
B (Family size of origin) 21.581 By ass6.  2882e*. (5/602) 
AB 40.590 10. 4.059 2.240*** (10/602) 
Error 1091..005> 602 .8iZ 


*kksignificant at .014 
*ksignificant at .037 
*significant at .108 


Table C.29 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: desired family size. 


Source of variance Stor df M.S. F df 
A (Ethnicity) 6.788 7 .970 570! ( 7/865) 
B (Religiosity) 86.526 2 43.263 25.447** ( 2/865) 
AB i 36.773 1a 22 620) FV sshor 

Error 1470.622, 865. 1.700 


*ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .089 
Inot significant 
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Table C.30 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
education. Criterion variable: desired family size. 


Source of variance Seo 
A (Ethnicity) 8.012 
B (Education) 19.040 
AB 32.788 
Error 1548 .583 


-SLanitLcanctrav sObo 
Inot significant 


df MS. F df 

[ME Wes ts) pos0).” (7/861) 
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Table C.31 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: desired 


family size. 


Source of variance Saos 
A (Ethnicity) 8.025 
B (Family size of origin) 21.218 
AB V222293 
Error 962.725 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .032 


Inot significant 
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Table C.32 Summary table of analysis of variance with religiosity 
and family size of origin. Criterion variable: desired 


family size. 
Source of variance SUS 


A (Religiosity) 41.677 
B (Family size of origin) 20.552 
AB 21.995 
Error 1071.750 


**significant at .001 
‘*significant at .043 


Inot significant 
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Table C.33 Summary table of analysis of variance with education and 
Criterion variable: desired 


family size of origin. 


family size. 


Source of variance Seo. 
A (Education) 6.709 
B (Family size of origin) 22.690 
AB 49.348 
Error 1082 .880 


*significant at .03 
Inot significant 
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Table C.34 Summary table of analysis of variance with education and 
residence in youth. Criterion variable: desired family 


size. 
Source of variance Simo. 
A (Education) 25.350 
B (Residence in youth) 1.059 
AB 2.264 
Error 1604.316 


*significant at .006 
Inot significant 


MES F df 


R066 | (2-6ask (43/897) 
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Table C.35 Summary table of analysis of variance with family size 
of origin and residence in youth. Criterion variable: 


desired family size. 
Source of variance Suse 


A (Family size of origin) 19.804 
B (Residence in youth) 1.619 
AB 42 .363 
Error 1042 .688 


*ksignificant at .009 
‘*significant at .048 


Inot significant 


df 


Moo. [ df 


3-94» > 2 cdome (5/601) 

.810 459! ( 2/591) 
A236 ictal r xs (10/591) 
1.764 
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Table C.36 Summary table of analysis of variance with residence in 
youth and nativity. Criterion variable: desired family 


size. 
Source of variance S38. df M.S. a df 
A (Residence in youth) 2.816 25 408 E7924e8 (2/903) 
B (Nativity) Lo ] 6735 .413! ( 1/903) 
AB 22e Ae of 118.055). 6e215* (2/903) 
Error 1606-256. «908.9 12/79 


*significant at .002 
Inot significant 


Table C.37 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: expected 
family size. 


Source of variance Seip df MeSr F df 
A (Cohort) 48.416 6 8.069 3.144** ( 6/467) 
B (Family size of origin) 72.665 11 6.606 2.574% (11/467) 
AB 139.514 55, . 2.587 .988! (55/467) 
EXVOY 1198%4030 BoG se i2 3500 


**significant at .005 
*significant at .004 
Inot significant 


Table C.38 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
religion. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance $..S2 df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) | 96 .446 6 16.074 6.624** ( 6/765) 
B (Religion) 46.968 me -93°4Be VOLGtSE af 2/765) 
AB 47.692 12 32974 1.688" (1727765) 
Error 1856.283 765 2.427 


**significant at .001 
‘*significant at .076 
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Table C. 39 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
education. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance SiGe df MiSs a df 
A (Cohort) 67.360 6 11.227. “4k67a2™ (6/757) 
B (Education) 74.045 8 24.682 -VOR275** 1 8/757) 
AB 58.212 18 "8c234 — W346! (18/757) 
Error 1818.396 757 2.402 


*ksignificant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table C.40 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
ethnicity. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance SPF df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 84.202 6 14.034 5.765** ( 6/704) 
B (Ethnicity) 49.793 i ete 289222" AC 7/7704) 
AB 123.560 A?) Vege! ect (42/704) 
Error 1713.669 7/704 2.434 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .005 
Inot significant 


Table C.41 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
respondent's residence in youth. Criterion variable: 
expected family size. 


Source of variance Sass df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 73.093 6 Wage F4e702"* 1( 67752) 
B (Residence in youth) 2aao4 2. meio? BAAS |~ (27752) 
AB 23.977 12 1.998 .786! (12/752) 
Error 1911522 27 5c ec ac 


*ksignificant at .00] 
Inot significant 
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Table C.42 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 


religiosity. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance SiS: df M.S. F df 

A (Cohort) 68.050 6. W342" 14 OrGrF* (6/761). 
B (Religiosity) 2Os0ee Z. leas 4.598*  ( 2/761) 
AB 50.173 Vee 45781 1.699** (12/761) 
Error V872ec33" — 764 2.460 | 


**Fsigniticant at .001 
**signiticant at .010 
*significant at .062 


Table C.43 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
nativity. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance SES: df Mase F df 
A (Cohort) 88.720 6) 4 PS 5 Boake (86/771) 
B (Nativity) 1.593 ] 1.593 632! ce ATE 
AB 4.930 6 .822 ~3c0! ( 6/771) 
Error 1944.303 771 2.522 


*ksignificant at.001 
Inot significant 


Table C.44 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 


ethnicity. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance Shor df M.S. F df 
A (Religion) 41.456 2) 208/280 8.459%. (027,93) 
B (Ethnicity) TOn057 7 V437 5060! = 7/913) 
AB 52.810 Wd -3h77ice “NeSeGe (14/9113) 
Error 2237240) 913". 2.450 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .091 
Inot significant 
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Table C.45 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance SEs df Mess F df 
A (Religion) 44.899 2 22.450 9.188** ( 2/954) 
B (Religiosity) 34.607 2 1Bs808  wieeOeZss (2/958) 
AB 33.886 4 68.471 3.467*  ( 4/954) 
Error 2330.937 954 2.443 


**significant at .001 
“*significant at .008 


Table C.46 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: expected 
family size. 


Source of variance Ses. df Mes: i df 
A (Religion) 28.361 Ze Gore 5.281* ( 2/641) 
B (Family size of origin) 23.597 4am WeTSSh O5/64N) 
AB 22.534 Op Gatos 839! (10/641) 
Error VW2.167) 3640 2.685 


*significant at .005 
Inot significant 


Table C.47 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
education. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance SeSe df M.S. F df 
A (Ethnicity) 25.489 7332641 Veen ite ( 7/904) 
B (Education) 97.218 3 32.406 13.509* ( 3/904) 
AB 65.655 21 Selec e503! (21/904) 
Error 2168.541 904 2.399 


*significant at .00] 
Inot significant 
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Table C.48 Summary table of variance with ethnicity and family size 
of origin. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance Sy eBay df M.S. F df 
A (Ethnicity) 26.862 TORO oT, 1.439! ( 7/595) 
B (Family size of origin) 17.165 Be S38 ASS alo ak 5/595) 
AB 87.024 34 =27560 .960! (34/595) 
Error 1587 .095 505. 322607, 


Inot significant 


Table C.49 Summary table of analysis variable with religiosity and 
family size or origin. Criterion variable: expected 
family size. 


Source of variance Se df M.S. iF df 
A (Religiosity) 38.648 2719 324) 72 238%* “(, 2/63/,) 
B (Family size of origin) 27.627 5 5.525 2.068* ( 5/637) 
AB 14.142 10 231.414 529! (10/637) 
Error LZOWeiaG cOgiee cont 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .067 
Inot significant 


Table C.50 Summary table of analysis of variance with education and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: expected 
family size. 


Source of variance Seon df Mes. F df 
A (Education) 64.079 3 21.360) “8.314% 1 (, 3/634) 
B (Family size of origin) 14.605 Bi 2.08 Walanie «(5/634) 
AB 79.114 1S 5S 2e7e 2205s. (15/634) 
Error 1628.774 634 2.569 


**significant at .001 
*significant at .011 
Inot significant 
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Table C.51 Summary table of analysis of variance with education and 
residence in youth. Criterion variable: expected 
family size. 


Source of variance S45r df MeSi F df 
A (Education) 87.556 3. 29.185 11.759** ( 3/939) 
B (Residence in youth) 2.614 a ye 30u Ayer | ( 2/939) 
AB 11.494 6) 412916 Ss: ( 6/939) 
Error 2330.503 939 2.482 


*ksignificant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table C.52 Summary table of analysis of variance with family size 
of origin and residence in youth. Criterion variable: 
expected family size. 


Source of variance SES df Noo. F df 


A (Family size of origin) 27.680 5 5.536 2.045* ( 5/629) 
B (Residence in youth) 2.023 25) es Ob2 Pagal) (e27629) 
AB 49.282 10 4.928 1.820** (10/629) 
Error 1702,905 $629" = 2.70! 


*ksignificant at .054 
*significant at .0/70 
Inot significant 


Table C.53 Summary table of analysis of variance with residence in 
youth and nativity. Criterion variable: expected 
family size. 


Source of variance Suse df Mest > df 
A (Residence in youth) 8.290 2. ot 445. lcb2a). (2/946) 
B (Nativity) .236 ] .236 .092! ( 1/946) 
AB 12.030 9 6.015 2.355* ( 2/946) 
Error 2416.105 946 2.554 


*significant at .093 
Inot significant 
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Table C.54 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance S$. S$. df Mes: F df 
A (Ethnicity) 26. 075 Te 82739" Be50Y! ( 7/906) 
B (Religiosity) 34.192 2D 17.096" 6.861" ( 2/906) 
AB 19.014 V@. - 12358 .545! (14/906) 
Error 2257.556 906 2.492 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table C.55 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance Soe df MES: E df 


A (Cohort) 33.022 G& 15.504. 2.380%" ( 6/467) 
B (Family size of origin) 71.289 Ty 6.481 2.744%* (11/467) 
AB 142.957 55, choo R00! (55/467) 
Error WHOS. 01S: 467) «2.362 


**significant at .002 
*significant at .032 
Inot significant 


Table C.56 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
religion. Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 
lee 


Source of variance See df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 76.946 6° 12.824" Seé2ie (6/7765) 
B (Religion) 42.478 2- 21.209 9.309% (4.2765) 
AB 42.450 ie 325377 ©) 556! (12/765) 
Error 17455466e - 765" 22262 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 
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Table C.57 Summary of analysis of variance with cohort and education. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance SLE A df Mes. F df 
A (Cohort) 55.314 Gage 210m 4 Ou7 ene GO) ) 
B (Education) 62.044 3 20.681 9.146% . ( 3/757) 
AB 56.145 8 23.409 - 3379; (18/757) 
Error 17a 2880. 757 2226) 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table C.58 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
ethnicity. Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 


dics 
Source of variance Soe df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 66.780 6 11.130 4.918*** ( 6/704) 
B (Ethnicity) 38.581 7 5 oie | 2.4B5e* > 07/704) 
AB 128.950 A? 3.0/0 ‘1.357* (42/704) 
Error 1593.193 704 2.263 


**xksignificant at .001 
*ksignificant at .018 
*significant at .069 


Table C.59 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
residence in youth. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance S35. df M.S. 2 at 
A (Cohort) 59.459 6 9.910 @al552 (6/752) 
B (Residence in youth) 1 22 2 561 weot (2/52) 
AB 19.289 Hz: 607 674! (12/752) 
Error 1793.450° 52. 22385 


*significant at .001] 
Inot significant 
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Table C.60 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 1. 


Source of variance Se df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 53.035 6 “8.839  3.841*** ( 6/761) 
B (Religiosity) 29.286 2 VG.643 6.362%*" ( 2/76) 
AB 42.89] Her 3 57a) - 1.553%" 2 012/761) 
Error 1751.468 * 761 22002 


**ksagniticany at, 00M 
**signifteant at .002 
*significant at .100 


Table C.61 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
nativity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 1. 


Source of variance S25. df Wasa F df 
A (Cohort) 70.619 6 1.20 VA97as | oC 6/7) 
B (Nativity) yo) ] 2101 .296! CHW) 
AB 4.843 6 807 341! (6/77) 
Error 132425745 ah ZSO. 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table C.62 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 


ethnicity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 1. 


Source of variance Suse dt Nes. F df 
A (Religion) 68.452 Oo 72606 3:298% (97913) 
B (Ethnicity) 72 38 7 1.045 453! ( 7/913) 
AB 48.113 14 93.4372 1.4908 (14/913) 
Error 2105.387. 913 2.306 


_*significant at .001 
Inot significant 
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Table C.63 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 1. . 


Source of variance SaSi df MES. F df 
A (Religion) 39.834 An OPO, = 8201, 55% ( 2/954) 
B (Religiosity) 38.199 2 19.099 8.319** ( 2/954) 
AB 39.641 A POO "4 931ox (G)4/954) 
Error 2190 «376 954" 25256 


**ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .002 


Table C.64 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance Sos df M.S. e df 
A (Religion) 27.509 21357840 = 5 454% 2/641) 
B (Family size of origin) 22.661 BO e45 oc. Belson ( 5/641) 
AB 21.891 1s "23 866! (10/641) 
Error 1620.206 641 2.528 


*significant at .005 
Inot significant 


Table C.65 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity 
and religiosity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 


fered i ty. 


Source of variance Soon df Mss: F df 
A (Ethnicity) Wiasie'® 7. 225935.) 06s: ( 7/906) 
B (Religiosity) 38.649 2) 19-325 | 8260") “427906) 
AB 20.901 1@ 249s .638! (14/906) 
Error 2119.531 906 2.339 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 
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Table C.66 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
education. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
feyxtility 1% 
Source of variance S'a% df M.S. F df 
A (Ethnicity) 18.296 Pb P2614) ai55! ( 7/904) 
B (Education) IS M05 3 25.035 11.059** ( 3/904) 
AB 75.494 21 3.595 1.588* (21/904) 
Error 2046.470 904 2.264 
*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .045 
Inot significant 
Table C.67 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility |. 
Source of variance SiS df MiSs F df 
A anise, 24.908 messs5e. . Tes4er (97/595) 
B (Family size of origin) 17.468 Bi Sea04 cae) 6 (5/595) 
AB 84.844 34 27495 1,001:!) (34/595) 
Error 1483.794 595 2.494 
Inot significant 
Table C.68 Summary table of analysis of variance with religiosity 
and family size of origin. Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertility 1. 
Source of variance SS df M.S. F df 
A (Religiosity) Gil s576 2 20s7BS:. 6. 299e= 2/637) 


AB 
Error 


( 
B (Family size of origin) 26.466 5 54293 2st 5/637) 


15.062 10: . 506 601! 
1595.736 637 2.505 


10/637) 


*ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .062 
Inot significant 
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Table C.69 Summary table of analysis of variance with education and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance SS df MeS:. F df 
A (Education) 48.691 3 16.230 6.698** ( 3/634) 
B (Family size of origin) 16.205 Oy Wace 1337! ( 5/634) 
AB 84.478 15 5.632) 2.924% (15/634) 
Error 1536..306 634 92.423 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .003 
Inot significant 


Table C.70 Summary table of analysis of variance with education and 
residence in youth. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance Ses df M.S. f df 
A (Education) 66.708 8 22,236 9.436%" ( 13/939) 
B (Residence in youth) 2.482 a. Vee .526! ( 2/939) 
AB 12.396 6 2.066 Olu ( 6/939) 
Error 22122810) 9S9e ice so! 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table C.71 Summary table of analysis of variance with family size 
of origin and residence in youth. Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance Sn.Se df M.S. E df 


A (Family size of origin) 27.31] 5 5.462 2.148* ( 5/629) 
B (Residence in youth) 1.276 2 .638 soonr” ~ & 2/629) 
AB 48.443 10 . 4.844 1.905** (10/629) 
Error 1599.289 629 2.543 


*ksignificant at .042 
‘*significant at .058 
Inot significant 
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Table C.72 Summary table of analysis of variance with residence in 
youth and nativity. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance S25: df M.S: F df 
A (Residence in youth) 5.809 2 2.905: | ¥. 205: ( 2/946) 
B (Nativity) O75 ] O75 O31! ( 1/946) 
AB 9.817 2 i .908 -2.0386! ( 2/946) 
Error 2280.727 946 2.411) 


Inot significant 


Table C.73 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Sok df Mao's F df 
A (Cohort) oo2070 6. 5.6125 2ehls*. (6/467) 
B (Family size of origin) 76.019 Wd 62910 -2:6018*% . (14/469) 
AB 134.160 5p 92.439 .918! (55/467) 
EBsror 1240.588 467 2.657 


*ksignificant at .003 
*significant at .050 
Inot significant 


Table C.74 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
religion. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
ferntidity. 2 


Source of variance S75. df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 68.138 6 11.356 4.430** ( 6/765) 
B (Religion) 45.483 2 OR, M2 (8 .B7Ae* . (927765) 
AB . 49.493 12) 484245 16092" “112/765) 
Error 1961.068 765 2.563 


*ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .084 
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Table C.75 


Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
education. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 2: 


Source of variance Sho. df Se F df 

A (Cohort) 44.443 6 B7te0y) 2 Ost ar ik OhioL) 
B (Education) 67.274 G 228025 SS Clot 3; or) 
AB 63.463 18) 432526. “1.0807 (18/757) 


Error 1925.094 757 2.543 
ASTON Elcane dv .0U; 
*significant at .008 
Inot significant 
Table C.76 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
ethnicity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 2. 
Source of variance Saas df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 57.685 6 9.614 3.753% ( 6/704) 
B (Ethnicity) 562251 y -Ot0s6 eer lor | (7/704) 
AB 131,16) a2 838123)  lacige | (42/704) 
Error 1803.590,, 704 92.562 
*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .003 
Inot significant 
Table C.77 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
residence in youth. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 
Source of variation S eS. df Mion F df 
A (Cohort) 51210 6 48-619) | 3.2265 ( 6/752) 
B (Residence in youth) hare Ze ial aio! (27752) 
AB 29.427 W296 228 52 97g! (12/752) 
Error: 2008.996 752 2.672 


*significant at .004 
Inot significant 
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Table C.78 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fectility Zz. 


Source of variable S35 df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 47.208 6 7.868. 3.027*** ( 6/761) 
B (Religiosity) 18.072 2 9.036 3.476** ( 2/761) 
AB 53.704 Tee aaa ai iecee 27 6)) 
Error 1978.281 761 2.600 


*kksignificant at .006 
**significant at .031 
*significant at .058 


Table C.79 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
nativity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 2. 


Source of variance oS. df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 64.251 Gy 10.708 med Oor es . b'G/ 721) 
B (Nativity) 5.201 ] 5.201 1.961! Cia) 
AB 5.583 6 931 ee toy (6/771) 
Error 2045 .023:"° Waal 322652 


*significant at .001 
!Inot significant 


Table C.80 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 


ethnicity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fFervciiity..2-. 


Source of variance S258 df Mess F df 
A (Religion) 41.825 2 20,088 <8 O07nse “6 2/913) 
B (Ethnicity) 14.225 A. 1.032 ./84! ( 7/913) 
AB 55.838 Wa 350800 leo oo*) 6 01 4/91S) 
Error 23905096" N91. mc. 09) 


**significant at .001 
‘*significant at .091 
Inot significant 
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Table C.81 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 
religiosity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 2. 


Source of variance So. df Moos P df 
A (Religion) 50.743 2 25.2372 9, 752%** ( 62/954) 
B (Religiosity) 207815 2 WOe408) 14,0007 > 312/952) 
AB 32-47-39 4 8.185 3.146** ( 4/954) 
Error 2482 .064 954 2.602 


*exeqgnadt ucane at (00! 
**significant at .014 
*significant at .018 


Table C.82 Summary table of analysis of variance with religion and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SES df M.S. F df 
A (Religion) 26.744 Bo 133g7e ACT ase. (2/64) 
B (Family size of origin) 17.075 6) soeGi> Leen, (25/641) 
AB 27.926 100° 2.793 .990! (10/641) 
Error 180727 36.8 -O4deyecnceU 


*significant at .009 
Inot significant 


‘Table C.83 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity 
and religiosity. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fentidity,c% 


Source of variance Si Sie df MES F df 
A (Ethnicity) 31.688 7 34¢527°. Verge. 6 7/906) 
B (Religiosity) 2200 2 Whsl6Se : AyZa ae (27906) 
AB 20.875 14 ~=«212.491 .566! (14/906) 
Error 2385.406 906° 2.6353 


*xsignificant at .015 
“*significant at .100 
Inot significant 
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Table C.84 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
education. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertilitya2% 


Source or variance So df Mess F df 
A (Ethnicity) 28.647 7m 430922 12609! ( 7/904) 
B (Education) 89.970 262929900 11.7882) (737904) 
AB 73.584 21 SE504e  LE37m (21/904) 
Error 2299.806 904 2.544 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table C.85 Summary table of analysis of variance with ethnicity and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SES df M.S. F df 
A (Ethnicity) 325198 7a 485995. 12653)! ( 7/595) 
B (Family size of origin) 10.659 be Peolec 766! (5/595) 
AB 87.134 SAM. i23563 921! (34/595) 
Ecror 165574708 595") 22752 


Inot significant 


Table C.86 Summary table of analysis of variance with religiosity 
and family size of origin. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SES* df M.S. F df 
A (Religiosity) 26R2o5 8 V3e we °-42625%) (027667) 
B (Family size of origin) 21.564 5S 4. 38S) 1.5aa | (25/687) 
AB lWeia Om: JSin2 . 392! (10/637) 
Error 18062429) 6879 (22836 


*significant at .010 
Inot significant 
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Table C.87 Summary table of analysis of variance with education and 
family size of origin. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Seo df MS 6 df 

A (Education) 63.486 3° 21.162". 7 837%*..( 3/634) 
B (Family size of origin) 11.102 5: eeenu Reyeall ( 5/634) 
AB 86 .906 15° 653794 §27146* ©( 15/634) 


ERror 1711.967 634 2.700 


*ksignificant at .001 
“*significant at .007 
Inot significant 


Table C.88 Summary table of analysis of variance with education and 
residence in youth. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Seon df Mes F df 
A (Education) 84.106 3° 287035 .10:619* ( 3/939) 
B (Residence in youth) 1.348 2 .674 6255! = (_ 2/939) 
AB 22.067 6 32676 Mil z39s! ( 6/939) 
Error 2479.174 939 2.640 


*significant at .001 
tnot significant 


Table C.89 Summary table of analysis of variance with family size 
of origin and residence in youth. Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SS) df MES F df 
A (Family size of origin) 20.319 5 ds0647 0 wie Ge 57 G29) 
B (Residence in youth) 1.880 2 .940 . 326! 2/629) 


AB 32.180 TO) kaecicr edo: 10/629) 
Error 18112231) 6295 227880 


Inot significant 
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Table C.90 Summary table of analysis of variance with residence in 
youth and nativity. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Se df MoS. F df 
A (Residence in youth) 6.286 Zoe Slaw eetoo ( 2/946) 
B (Nativity) 4.199 ] A, WO9eT Mas 4 7 | ( 1/946) 
AB 12.559 2) 62279). -2.G14e™ (62/946) 
Error 2567 34699946 2.714 


*significance at .097 
Inot significant 
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APPENDIX D 


SUMMARY TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
FOR CHAPTER 5 


Table D.1 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
relative income (husband). Criterion variable: 
expected family size. 

Source of variance Sa: df M.S. E df 

A (Cohort) 74.968 6 12.495 5.065** ( 6/554) 


B (Relative income 
[husband ]) 44.072 TOp ar 42407 a 7 ere) (10/554) 


Ber | WO 37522 «1428! (10/554) 


Error 1391.332 554 2.467 

*ksignificant at .001 

*significant at .060 

Inot significant 
Table D.2 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 

financial success. Criterion variable: expected 

family size. 
Source of variance S335 df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 126.301 6 21.050 9.234** ( 6/680) 
B (Financial success) 35.305 2 17.652 * 7.743** ( 2/680) 
AB 65.754 12 5.479 2.404* (12/680) 
Error 1550.203 680 2.280 


—**significant at .001 


*significant at .005 
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Table D.3 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
ownership of high status items (standardized for income 
and actual family size). Criterion variable: expected 
family size. 


Source of variance Sia df MoS: F df 
A (Cohort) 129.334 6 21.556 9.892* ( 6/594) 
B (Status items) 61.5382 4 15.395 7.065* ( 4/594) 
AB 53,439 Co ieee. ie O2e) (24/594) 
Error 1249.411 594 2.179 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table D.4 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
proportion of years worked by respondent. Criterion 
variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance S256 df M.S. F df 
A (Cohort) 43.718 6G 472286 9 30239%* (& 6/537) 
B (Years worked) 74.600 TO) 7-460) 3031 6%*7 (10/537) 
AB 187.563 Bin iotero, stGso™ 

Error 1207.948 537 2.249 


*kks i gni ficant ate 00 
*ksignificant at .004 
*significant at .005 


Table D.5 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
respondent's education. Criterion variable: expected 
family size. 


Source of variance Sor df MeO. F df 
A (Cohort) 67.360 6 11.227 - 4.674 ( 6/757) 
B (Education) 74.045 2280602 ) deco wt sho) 
AB 58.212 IB) 6352540" tleaaoe (18/757) 
Error 1818.396 757 2.402 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 
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Table D.6 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
extent of post-secondary support. Criterion variable: 
expected family size. 


Source of variance S252 df yhasye F df 
A (Cohort) 107.951 6 17.992 8.133** ( 6/644) 
B (Post-secondary 

support) 31.965 2 15.983 7.225** ( 2/644) 
AB 53.126 To) 24427) 22001e. (12/644) 
Error T424.714 “044 “2.212 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .022 


Table D.7 Summary table of variance with cohort and implied 


work years. lost through childbearing. Criterion variable: 


expected family size. 


Source of variance Sor df Nese F df 
A (Cohort) 46.906 Gre a clos) syle (6/500) 
B (Work years lost) 34,202 cy ae Oe ex) (3/507) 
AB 54.662 Ler sis. el aoa (18/567) 
Error 1262535 567 2.226 


*significant at .002 
Inot significant 


Table D.8 Summary table of analysis of variance with relative 
income (husband) and financial success. Criterion 
variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance Seo df M.S. F df 


A (Relative income 

[husband ]) TS ysi Ket! 10 .7-3l9 72-804%, .' (10/549) 
B (Financial success) 10.809 2 &.804 ~2.0sat tee /549) 
AB 40.786 19: 2eaa7 0.823: (19/549) 
Error 1432.753 549 2.610 


*significant at .002 
Inot significant 
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Table D.9 Summary table of analysis. of variance with relative income 
(husband) and extent of post-secondary support. Criterion 
variable: expected family size. 

Source of variance Sonu iG Moos F df 


A (Relative income 


[husband] ) 70.708 1Ov W074 24870%8 (10/510) 
B (Post-secondary support)49.413 O26 706 10 s028%% (42/510) 
AB 55.589 1S. 222 92678 P1871 (19/510) 
Error 1256.517. 510 2.464 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .002 
Inot significant 


Table D.10 Summary table of analysis of variance with relative income 
(husband) and ownership of high status items (standardized 
for income and actual family size). Criterion variable: 
expected family size. 


Source of variance See df M.S. F df 


A (Relative income 
[husband ] 83.819 HO: 82382 (325005 (10/534) 


B (Status items) 67.258 4 16.814 7.035* ( 4/534) 
AB 69.655 35) alien 0.853! 8 (33/534) 
Error 12767387 5347 92.590 


*significant at .001 
Inot signficant 


Table D.11 Summary table of analysis of variance with proportion of 
years worked by respondent and implied work years lost 
through childbearing.. Criterion variable: expected 
family size. 


Source of variance Sor df MoS. F df 
A (Years. worked) 60.639 10 6.064 2.725* (10/592) 
B (Years lost) 52.389 3: chs. 3 /S886e% ( 3/592) 
AB 81.007 99. 2798, 1a255te « (25/592) 
Error 1317.609 592 2.226 


**significant at .001 
*significant at .003 
Inot significant 
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Table D.12 Summary table of anlaysis of variance with respondent's 
education and extent of post-secondary support. 
Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance Gece deaee TEMPGe F db 


A (Education) 72.929 37), 205310"7) 10.,010%* - (3/861) 
B (Post-secondary . 

support) Hag be) 0 a= 188706 5.669*  ( 2/861) 
AB 17.319 6 2.887 1.189! ( 6/861) 
Error 2090.976 861 2.429 


**ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .004 
Inot significant 


Table D.13 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
relative income (husband). Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance SSeS df MBS? F df 


A (Cohort) 67.000 6 TB 67 4.805** ( 6/564) 
B (Relative income . 

[husband ] 38.340 10 3.834 126508 (10/564) 
AB 30.529 10 32058 Wesi4l (10/564) 
Error 1310.804 564 22924 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .089 
Inot significant 


Table D.14 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
financial success. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance SeSe df M.S. F df 

A (Cohort) 107.438 6 17.906 8.370*  ( 6/680) 
B (Financial success) 30%252 28 VSR 7TROTAS™.. (62/680) 
AB 7663008 “12 6.358 2.972* (12/680) 
Error 1454.730 680 Ze 39 


—*significant at .001 
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Table D.15 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
ownership of high status items (standardized for income 
and actual family size). Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance S$). Ss df MeSe F df 

A (Cohort) baa oars ierceal| 8.892*  ( 6/594) 
B (Status items) 54.462 AS. ISCAS 6.519% ( 4/594) 
AB 52.620 24 2.180 1.044! (24/594) 
Error 1240.530 594 2.088 


*significant at .001 
tInot significant 


Table D.16 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
proportion of years worked by respondent. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance S:S2 df M.S. F df 

A (Cohort) 36.774 6 6.129 2.831** ( 6/537) 
B (years worked) 722958 10 7.296 3.370*** (10/537) 
AB 146.587 51 2.874 1es28*° (51/537) 
Error W1627473" (567 2.165 


*eksignificant at .001 
*ksignificant at .010 
significant at .070 


Table D.17. Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
respondent's education. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance S01 df M.S. F df 

A (Cohort) 55.314 6 9.219 A-O77** (6/757) 
B (Education) 62.044 SF 200051 Q.146* (038/757) 
AB 56.145 18 3.119 1.379! (18/757) 
Error L/tileeso). 757; 2<261 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 
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Table D.18 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
extent of post-secondary support. Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance Suse df lee Se fe df 


A (Cohort) 92.718 6) 155453 7.401*** ( 6/644) 
B (Post-secondary 

support) 26.687 2. 13.344 6.391** ( 2/644) 
AB 49.865 i aS 1.990* (12/644) 
Error 1344.663 644 2.088 


keksignificant at .001 
*ksignificant at .002 
*significant at .023 


Table D.19 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
implied work years lost through childbearing. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance SuSt df MES F df 

A (Cohort) 41.378 6 6.896 3.299*  ( 6/567) 
B (Work years lost) 36.669 Se liceceo 5.848** ( 3/567) 
AB ~ AT 538 18) 2.64) tezoo! (18/567) 
Error 1165.20 (567. 2.090 


**ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .003 
Inot significant 


Table D.20 Summary table of analysis of variance with relative 
income (husband) and financial success. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance SeSi df Mes F df 


A (Relative income 

[husband] 60.322 10° 62082 2.469* (10/549) 
B (Financial success) 10.248 Ms rs A ey ry OS WM ays ra sy 4S)) 
AB 43.421 TOP zoo 0.935! (19/549) 
Error 1341.289 549 2.443 


*significant at .007 
Inot significant 
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Table D.21 Summary table of analysis of variance with relative 
income (husband) and extent of post-secondary 
support. Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 
bis 


Source of variance STs df M.S. F df 


A (Relative income 

[husband ]) 58 e550 10a), 55559 2.536* (10/510) 
B (Post-secondary 

support) 47.671 2 23,836. 10.318** ( 2/510) 
AB 46 .036 19 22423 1.049! (19/510) 
Error IiZSc155amy510° 2.310 


*ksignificant at .00] 
*significant at .006 
Inot significant 


Table D.22 Summary table of analysis of variance with relative 
income (husband) and ownership of high status items 
(standardized for income and actual family size). 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance SSE df MSs F df 
A (Relative income 

[husband]) 70.575 10m 72057 3.091* (10/534) 
B (Status items) 59.190 A, 146/797 6.481* ( 4/534) 
AB 64.851 33) 7.965 0.861! (33/534) 
Error 1249).2 bib od sececoo 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table D.23 Summary table of analysis of variance with proportion 
of years worked by respondent and implied work years 
lost through childbearing. Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance Sas: df M.S. s df 

A (Years worked) 55.240 TOs. 53520 2.666** (10/592) 
B (Years lost) 54.360 38, 1Ge1Z0 8.745*** ( 3/592) 
AB 862527 29 2.984 1.440* (29/592) 
Error 1226.628 592 2.072 


**ksignificant at .001 
*ksignificant at .005 
*significant at .065 
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Table D.24 Summary table of analysis of variance with respondent's 
education and extent of post-secondary support. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance S25) df M.S% F df 


A (Education) 2.979 Sa lt.608 7.668** ( 3/861) 
B (Post-secondary 

support) 23.605 2 vieso2) ee s25*  1( 42/861) 
AB 18.668 6 all Ta3sk! ( 6/861) 
Error 1982.646 861 23303 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .006 
Inot significant 


Table D.25 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
relative income (husband). Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SS df Mss. F df 


A (Cohort) 59.197 6 9.866 3.994** ( 6/564) 
B (Relative income | 

[husband ] 44.204 10 4.420 1.790* (10/564) 
AB 38.148 10) Bo26lo 1.544! (10/564) 
Error 1398.083 564 2.470 


**significant at .001 
*significant at .059 
Inot significant 


Table D.26 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
financial success. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SEG df Mes. F df 
A (Cohort) 99.152 G> 67525 TecQek it 

B (Financial success) 44.649 2 122 4325 9.731% . ( 2/680) 
AB 77.493 12 6.458 2.815* (12/680) 
Eyror 1560.098 680 2.294 


*significant at .001 
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Table D.27 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
ownership of high status items (standardized for 
income and actual family size). Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SAS: df MAS: F df 

A (Cohort) 108.523 6 18.087 8.256*  ( 6/594) 
B (Status items) 55.740 4 13.935 6.361* ( 4/594) 
AB 58.024 24 2 ahs 1.104! (24/594) 
Error 1301.287 5942, 7 22191 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table D.28 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
proportion of years worked by respondent. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Sac df MaS: [s df 

A (Cohort) 33.049 6 5.508 Pshie C67 587) 
B (Years worked) 67.140 10> $6ek04 2.817*** (10/537) 
AB 191.446 51 34/54 1.575** (51/537) 
Error 1279'.807. 56% 2.383 


*eksignificant at .002 
*ksignificant at .008 
*significant at .032 


Table D.29 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
respondent's education. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SS: df M.S. a df 

A (Cohort) 44.443 6 7.407, 2.913%. (67757) 
B (Education) 67.274 3; 22.425 8.818** ( 3/757) 
AB 63.463 1a 3.026 Tosser (18/757) 
Error 1925..094 757% 2.543 


**significant at .001 
*significant at .008 
Inot significant 
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Table D.30 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
extent of post-secondary support. Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance S.o df M.S. F df 


A (Cohort) 16,005 6 “12.803 5.656** ( 6/644) 
B (Post-secondary ; 

support) 40.306 ESA ES 5) 8.903** ( 2/644) 
AB 61.141 12° 65.095 (MASE (12/644) 
Error 1457.732 644 2.264 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .009 


Table D.31 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
. implied work years lost through childbearing. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility ses 


Source of variance Soe df M.S. F df 

A (Cohort) 38.031 6 76.330 Mo Alsia AG devieley | 
B (Work years lost) 36.528 Spey eS) 5.216** ( 3/567) 
AB 48.403 18: 2.689 1.152! (18/567) 
Error 1323.594 567° 42.334 


*xksignificant at .002 
*significant at .013 
Inot significant 


Table D.32 Summary table of analysis of variance with relative 
income (husband) and financial success. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Seo df MoS: LF df 


A (Relative income 

[husband ]) 69.002 10 6.900 2.661** (10/549) 
B (Financial success) 13.732 2 6.866 2.648% ( 2/549) 
AB 35.288 19 ~ W386" 0.716! (19/549) 
Error 1423.728 549 2.593 


*ksignificant at .004 
‘*ksignificant at .070 
Inot significant 
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Table D.33 Summary table of analysis. of variance with relative 
income (husband) and extent of post-secondary support. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance S7S2 df M.S. sS df 


A (Relative income 

[husband ]) 68.358 10 =62836 D813" . (10/510) 
B (Post-secondary : 

support) 50.568 Dp O6e0Gh VORA OD- 1k 2/510) 
AB 60.856 19 3.2038 Wess! (19/510) 
Error 12094260 S10 , 2.430 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .002 
Inot significant 


Table D.34 Summary table of analysis of variance with relative 
income (husband) and ownership of high status jtems 
(standardized for income and actual family size). 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Seon df Mzsr F df 


A (Relative income 
[husband ]) 80.690 10 8.069 3.411* (10/534) 


B (Status items) 62.880 Alou 20 6.645*  ( 4/534) 
AB 75.142 oe) Zura 0.962! (33/534) 
ERVOV 1263.331 534 2.366 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table D.35 Summary table of analysis of variance with proportion 
of years worked by respondent and implied work years 
lost through childbearing. Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertisity ¢. 


Source of variance Sas: df MES. 5 df 

A (Years worked) 46.318 10 4.632 1.832* . (10/592) 
B (Years lost) 38.947 3 12.982 5.135** ( 3/592) 
AB 78.745 29° s2.7 5 1.074! (29/592) 
Error 1496.765 592 2.528 


*ksignificant at .002 
*significant at .052 
Inot significant 
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Table D.36 Summary table of analysis of variance with respondent's 
education and extent of post-secondary support. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility ce 


Source of variance SS df M.S. e df 


A (Education) 66.841 3. 22.280 8.687** ( 3/861) 
B (Post-secondary 

support) 35.441 Cee ied 20 6.909** ( 2/861) 
AB 18.469 bps O78 1.200! ( 6/861) 
Bana 2208 199 niS6l 2565 


**significant at .001 
Inot significant 
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APPENDIX E 


SUMMARY TABLES OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CHAPTER 6 


Table E.1 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
mother role. Criterion variable: expected family size. 

Source of variance Sica). df Mee F df 

A (Cohort) 102.952 6 orl 7eloe Fao 2e< (n0/7116) 

B (Mother role) 19.591 2 9.796 A 208% « oal..2/ 716) 

AB 36 .800 12i¢ 63067, Waco leemawhe/e 16) 

Error 1666.430 716 2.327 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .015 
tnot significant 


Table E.2 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
traditional female role. Criterion variable: expected 


family size. 


Source of variance Seay df MeS:. 
A (Cohort) 109.818 6) 182303 
B (Female role) Poll VTE: \016 
AB 26h2 Kl 126 a2 lod 
Error 1688. 999)... 716 muensoo 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 
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Table E.3 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
tolerance of large families. Criterion variable: 
expected family size. 


Source of variance oS df M.S. F df 

A (Cohort) 107.360 6 17.893 7.786*  ( 6/716) 
B (Large families) 58.030 D959 2015" Veve2o". - { 2/716) 
AB 19.291 12, i608 0.699! (12/716) 
Error 1645.500 716 2.298 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.4 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
egalitarian attitudes. Criterion variable: expected 
family size. 


Source of variance S75% df M.S. F df 

A (Cohort) 103.438 6 17.240 7.374** ( 6/716) 
B (Egal. attitudes) 228102 2 MT 235K A .B55* (2/716) 
AB 26.133 12 4250S 0.931! (12/716) 
Error 16732986 7i6 2.338 


*ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .008 
Inot significant 


Table E.5 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 


traditional childbearing motivation. Criterion variable: 


expected family size. 


Source of variance So. df M.S. ¢ df 

A (Cohort) 119.821 6 19.970 8.635** ( 6/716) 
B (Childbearing) 8.326 2 FA SG3 1.800! ( 2/716) 
AB 58.564 12 42830 2.110% . (12/716) 
Error 1655.931 WG) yesoS 


*ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .015 
Inot significant 
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Table E.6 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
traditional sex preferences in children. Criterion 


variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance Sas: df Mes. |S 

A (Cohort) 123.083 6 20.514 8.678* 
B (Sex preferences) 2.979 2. Fe490 0.630! 
AB 271.207 1a 2.272 0.961! 
Error 1692.575 716 2.364 


*significant at .001 
tnot significant 


df 


( 6/716) 
(2/716) 
(12/76) 


Table E./7 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
and tolerance of large families. Criterion variable: 


expected family size. 


Source of variance Shor df Mess F 

A (Mother role) 10.742 J Ae | 2ec0 is 
B (Large families) 89 .698 2 44.849 18.429* 
AB 10.516 a) See209 1.080! 
Error 2238.709 961 2.434 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


df 


( 2/961) 
( 2/961) 
( 4/691) 


Table E.8 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
and egalitarian attitudes. Criterion variables: 


expected family size. 


Source of variance S253 df M.S. F 

A (Mother role) 23.634 2° Vow 4.731* 

B (Egal. attitudes) 31.522 2): 15576) 62310** 
AB 7.108 a OSL Ostet 

Error 2400.294 961 2.498 


**significant at .002 
‘*significant at .009 
Inot significant 


df 


( 2/961) 
( 2/961) 
( 4/961) 
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Table E.9 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
orientation and traditional childbearing motivation. 
Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance S56 df M.S. F df 

A (Mother role) 34.790 dee lye )8) 6 .890* ( 2/961) 
B (Childbearing) 1.757 2... OFS19 0.348! ( 2/961) 
AB rere Lee OF 1.097! ( 4/961) 
Error 2426.090 961 fa Mayas. 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.10 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 


orientation and traditional sex preferences in children. 


Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance S7se df M.S. F df 

A (Mother role) 45.505 DM Paces hs ye: 9.082** ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences ) 202077 2 10.439 4.167* ( 2/961) 
AB 10.402 Oe 2300 1.038! ( 4/961) 
Error 2407.644 961 2.505 


**significant at .001 
*significant at .016 
Inot significant 


Table E.11. Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
orientation and traditional female role orientation. 
Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance S255 at MoS 5 df 

A (Mother role) 20.297 2) VOrT4s 4.050** ( 2/961) 
B (Female role) P3361 7, 2 6.909 2.757*  ( 2/961) 
AB 16.758 4 4,190 1.672! ( 4/961) 
Error 2408.348 961 2.506 


*ksignificant at .01/7 
“*significant at .062 
Inot significant 
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Table E.12 Summary table of analysis of variance with traditional 
female role orientation and egalitarian attitudes. 
Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance So. df MoS P df 

A (Female role) 16.834 2a) COCALT 3.358*  ( 2/961) 
B (Egal. attitudes) 31.202 2 15.601 6.225** ( 2/961) 
AB 5.598 4 1.400 0.558! ( 4/961) 
Error 2408.604 961 2.506 


*ksignificant at .002 
*significant at .034 
Inot significant 


Table E.13 Summary table of analysis of variance with traditional 
female role orientation and traditional childbearing 
motivation. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance Seo. df MoS F df 

A (Female role) 29.470 2 Bo 5.839*  ( 2/961) 
B (Childbearing) 2.917 2) BL 3458 0.578!  ( 2/961) 
AB 17.485 A tA eshl 1 e732! ( 4/961) 
Error 2425.002 961 2.523 


*significant at .003 
Inot significant 


Table E.14 Summary table of analysis of variance with traditional 


female role orientation and traditional sex preferences 
in children. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance S7S. df M.S. F df 

A (Female role) 39.882 2 19.941 7.920** ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences) 21.734 2 10.867 4.316* ( 2/961) 
AB AR 133 4 @12033 0.410! ( 4/961) 
Error 2419.537 += 961 2.518 


*ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .014 
tnot significant 
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Table E.15 Summary table of analysis of variance with tolerance of 


large families and traditional childbearing motivation. 


Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance Se0% df Mes F df 

A (Large families) 115.898 2) 57.949: 23.674%" ( 2/961) 
B (Childbearing) 3.909 2@ 12955 0.798! ( 2/961) 
AB 33785) 4 0.928 0.379 ( 4/961) 
Error 2.352.348 961 2.448 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.16 Summary table of analysis of variance with tolerance of 
large families and traditional sex preferences in 
children. Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance SiSe df M.S. iF df 

A (Large families) 116.610 2 58.305 23.901** ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences) 13.026 ce 62518 2.670* ( 2/961) 
AB 2.662 4 0.665 OF273! ( 4/961) 
Error 2344.280 961 2.439 


*ksignificant at .001 
“*significant at .068 
Inot significant 


Table E.17. Summary table of analysis of variance with egalitarian 
attitudes and traditional childbearing motivation. 
Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance Sao. df Mose F df 

A (Egal. attitudes) 41.787 2 20.893 8.351** ( 2/961) 
B (Child bearing). 0.966 2e 01433 O8LZSN 9(42/96)) 
AB | 253133 4 6.433 2.571* . ( 4/961) 
Error 2404.437 961 2.502 


*ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .036 
Inot significant 
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Table E.18 Summary table of analysis of variance with egalitarian 
attitudes and traditional sex preferences in children. 
Criterion variable: expected family size. 


Source of variance S28. df Mess F df 

A (Egal. attitudes) 5M eyed be 9 95.657  10:278** \( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences) 18.799 2 9.399 3.765*  ( 2/961) 
AB 13.181 Q 35295 320! ( 4/961) 
Error 2399.057 961 2.496 


**significant at .001 
‘*significant at .023 
Inot significant 


Table E.19 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
mother role orientation. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance SS. df MS’. = df 
A (Cohort) 82 .686 67 els wo 6.268** ( 6/716) 
B (Mother role) 20.852 2 “V0'426 We paek® NM ey 716) 
AB 38.279 Tz  Se190 easy! (127/716) 
Error 1574-298 <“7le” 42199 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .009 
Inot significant 


Table E.20 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
traditional female role orientation. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance S54 df M.S. bE df 

A (Cohort) S750 6 14.592 6.556** ( 6/716) 
B (Female role) 10. 367 2 5.184 pua20%-:) (°2:/716) 
AB 29.399 W . 2.450 1eTOr! (12/716) 
Error 1593.662 716 2.226 


*ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .096 
Inot significant 
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Table E.21 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
tolerance of large families. Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance Ses: df M.S. F df 

A (Cohort) 85 .906 6 wid sts 6.574*  ( 6/716) 
B (Large families) 54.824 om OFAye, 1205872 - ( 2/716) 
AB 19.244 Ve, e608 0.736! (12/716) 
Error 1559. 361 TNE, 2a WS 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.22 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
egalitarian attitudes. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility |. 


Source of variance SS: df Mess IF df 

A (Cohort) 83.483 6 13.914 6.291** ( 6/716) 
B (Egal. attitudes) 26.425 Ze SAS Bo74ae (2/716) 
AB 23.368 12 1.947 0.880! (12/716) 
Error 15831635. (71) “aedlic | 


*ksjgnificant at .001 
*significant at .003 
Inot significant 


Table E.23 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
traditional childbearing motivation. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance Sas df Masi. E df 

A (Cohort) 96. 346 6 16.058 7.325*** ( 6/716) 
B (Child bearing) 10.172 2 5.086 Zags 2/710) 
AB B3e7 ce 12 447 2.042** (12/716) 
Error 1569.534 716 2.192 


*xksignificant at .00] 
“-*eksignificant at .019 
‘*significant at .097 
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Table E.24 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
traditional sex preferences in children. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility |. 


Source of variance S.5. df M.S; F df 

A (Cohort) 101.081 6 16.847 7.508*  ( 6/716) 
B (Sex preferences) 2.520 a W260 0.562! (27716) 
AB 24.402 12 2.033 0.906! (12/716) 
Error 1606.507 716 2.244 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.25 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 


orientation and tolerance of large families. Criterion 


variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance SS. df M.S. F df 

A (Mother role) 10.2385 2 eo da? 2.2314 ( 2/961) 
B (Large families) 88.789 2 44.395 19.354* ( 2/961) 
AB S.7AZ A! 2 hbo 0.949! ( 4/961) 
Error 2204.405 961 2.294 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.26 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
orientation and egalitarian attitudes. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance S.S: df M.S. 5 dif 

A (Mother role) 23.452 2. Ale re6 4.982* ( 2/961) 
B (Egal. attitudes) 34.703 2 lye5l 7.372** ( 2/961) 
AB 5.411 Osos 0.575! ( 4/961) 
Error —2261.792 961 2.354 


*ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .00/ 
Inot significant 
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Table E.27. Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
orientation and traditional childbearing motivation. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variable So. df Se F df 

A (Mother role) 31.797 2 15.899 6.679*  ( 2/961) 
B (Childbearing) 3.302 Z WshO5) 0.694! ( 2/961) 
AB 12..034 TE LM ers: 1.169! ( 4/961) 
Error 2287..4/0) 960 2.380 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.28 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
orientation and traditional sex preferences in 
children. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 1. 


Source of variance SRSe df MES: F df 

A (Mother role) 43.382 2 214691 9.165** ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences) 17.279 Ze 82640 316507). (2/961) 
AB 10.141 Ag 526535 TO7at ( 4/961) 
Eyror 227424858 96) 2.367 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .026 
Inot significant 


Table E.29 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
orientation and traditional female role orientation. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance Seo df Mes. F df 

A (Mother role) 18.049 Zan 92020 3.825** ( 2/961) 
B (Female role) 16.519 2 8.259 385012" ( (27/961) 
AB 18.136 Ae 48534 1.922!. ( 4/961) 
Error 2267.251 961 2.359 


*ksignificant at 3022 
“*significant at .030 
tnot significant 
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Table E.30 Summary table of analysis of variance with traditional 
. female role orientation and egalitarian attitudes. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility |. 


Source of variance Svse df M.S. F df 

A (Female role) 20.707 2 10.354 4.390* ( 2/961) 
B (Egal. attitudes) 33.489 | 2 16.744 7.100** ( 2/961) 
AB 3.467 G 86.867 0.368! ( 4/961) 
Error 2246.479 961 2.358 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .013 
Inot significant 


Table E.31 Summary table of analysis of variance with traditional 
female role orientation and traditional childbearing 
motivation. Criterion variable: wanted compleced 
fer tality 12 


Source of variance Se Sn df McS: F df 

A (Female role) 31.343 2 154672 6.598*  ( 2/961) 
B (Childbearing) 4.378 2 42 A869 0.922! ( 2/961) 
AB 16.634 a A Bape Teoh ( 4/961) 
Error 2282.424 961 Bests 
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*significant at .002 
Inot significant 


Table E.32 Summary table of analysis of variance with traditional 
female role orientation and traditional sex preferences 
in children. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 1. 


Source of variance Sse df Bose F df 

A (Female role) 43.059 Cin eVeoea 9.077** ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences ) 18.486 2 9.243 3.897*  ( 2/961) 
AB 5.617 4 1.404 0.592! ( 4/961) 


Error 2279. Go3m oole acer 


*ksignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .020 
Inot significant 
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Table E.33 Summary table of analysis of variance with tolerance 
of large families and traditional childbearing 
motivation. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
FEGCIEULY oli. 


Source of variance Sion df Nese F df 

A (Large families) 108.959 > baed7o 234620" . “02/9619 
B (Childbearing) 1.909 2 0.954 0.414! ( 2/961) 
AB 4.911 AY i228 0.532! ( 4/961) 
Error 2210.53) 961 2.306 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.34 Summary table of analysis of variance with tolerance 
of large families and traditional sex preferences in 
children. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
Fertuliey 


Source of variance Sess df iHaAS.. F df 

A (Large families) 114.978 2 57.489 25.005** ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences) 10.321 2. “6161 2.245! ( 2/961) 
AB 3.608 4 0.902 O6302! (4/961) 
Error 2909.421., 961) #25299 


**significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.35 Summary table of analysis of variance with egalitarian 
. attitudes and traditional childbearing. motivation. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed FeNCUI GY 1). 


Source of variance SoS df M.S. F df 

A (Egal. attitudes) 4] .843 2. 202921 8.871** ( 2/961) 
B (Childbearing) 2.096 2 *\2063 0.444! ( 2/961) 
AB (ash Wall LW is ls oy 2.346*  ( 4/961) 
Error 2266.431 961 2.358 


*xsignificant at .001 
‘*significant at .052 
Inot significant 
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Table E.36 Summary table of analysis of variance with egalitarian 
attitudes and traditional sex preferences in children. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 1. 


Source of variance Sion df MeS. iF df 

A (Egal. attitudes) 52.991 2 26.495 11.258** ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences) 15.637 2 7,819 3.322* ( 2/961) 
AB 18;228 Ay 373306 1.405! ( 4/961) 
Error 2261./94 961 2.354 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .036 
Inot significant 


Table £.37. Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
mother role orientation. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SESE df as: F df 

A (Cohort) 78.343 6 13.05) 5.347** ( 6/716) 
B (Mother role) 14.449 2 W725 220508. 2 76) 
AB 34.973 W2> .. 2.944 1.194! (12/716) 
Error 17432302 FAG 22082 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .051 
Inot significant 


Table E.38 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
traditional female role orientation. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Sese df M.S. bi df 

A (Cohort) 88 .343 6 14.724 5.590* ( 6/716) 
B (Female role) 1. 378 2 0.689 27888 ( 2/716) 
AB 24.516 2 § 2.048 0.826! (12/916) 
Error 1771 2638i 716 234875 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 
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Table E.39 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
tolerance of large families. Criterion variable: 
wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Soe df Bes. t df 

A (Cohort) 82.764 6 13.794 5.709*  ( 6/716) 
B (Large families) 49 .056 PB PANEIO AGetoes +. (chido) 
AB 18.690 Wom Biiesoiets 0.645! (12/716) 
Error 17292978) 216). 2. 416 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.40 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
egalitarian attitudes. Criterion variable: wanted 
completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SS df less we F df 

A (Cohort) 79.623 inl Re hay er P| SB 417** ( 6/716) 
B (Egal. attitudes) 19.357 2 9.679 arose, 1h 2/76 ) 
AB OAD Tad A IZ izes 0.826! (12/716) 
Error 1754.095 716 2.450 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .019 
Inot significant 


Table E.41 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
traditional childbearing motivation. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Soe df M.S. F df 

A (Cohort) 91.150 6 15.192. 6.243** ( 6/716) 
B (Childbearing) 7.368 Ze 93664 Toots OC 2776) 
AB | 47 .968 1 Ades vee 127) 1.643* (12/716) 
Error 1742.389 716 2.434 


**significant at .001 
‘significant at .075 
Inot significant 
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Table E.42 Summary table of analysis of variance with cohort and 
traditional sex preferences in children. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Soe df M.S. F df 

A (Cohort) 93.875 6 15.646 Gaocox. 6) Alo) 
B (Sex preferences) 3.014 2 0 T2507 0.610! ( 2/716) 
AB 24.626 Wi2e | 25006 0.830! (12/716) 
Error 17702080", 716— “2.472 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table E.43 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 


orientation and tolerance of large families. Criterion 


variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Sie df M.S. F df 

A (Mother role) AO Z (ec.006 O27 762: ( 2/961) 
B (Large families) Tele 2 39.055 14.838* ( 2/961) 
AB L521 LP Geoac Or7/15! ( 4/961) 
error 2529.489 961 2EOGL 


*significant at .00] 
Inot significant 


Table E.44 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
orientation and egalitarian attitudes. Criterion 
variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Sroc df M.S. 3 df 

A (Mother role) 11.389 Z| 52695 Zt ( 2/961) 
B (Egal. attitudes) 29.176 2 14.588 5.432* ( 2/961) 
AB 5 Ga0 4 1.334 0.497! ( 4/961) 
Error 2580.615 961 2.685 


*significant at .005 
Inot significant 
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Table E.45 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
orientation and traditional childbearing motivation. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 
Source of variance Sirce df So F df 
A (Mother role) 16.126 2) 8.063 2.Ones © hnZ/96i) 
B (Childbearing) 102A 2 VOzd10 0.188!  ( 2/961) 
AB 6.544 Gi W606 0.603! ( 4/961) 
Error 26072561 “96 wai 
*significant at .050 
Inot significant 
Table E.46 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
orientation and traditional sex preferences in children. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility a 
Source of variance Sto. df M.S. F df 
A (Mother role) 22.141 HOES: 4.135* ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences) 25.5887 2 12.944 4.834** ( 2/961) 
AB 152842 A. §B.s053 Lage! |(4( 479619 
Error 2573.427 961 2.678 
*ksignificant at .008 
*significant at .016 
Inot significant 
Table E.47 Summary table of analysis of variance with mother role 
orientation and traditional female role orientation. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility <2: 
Source of variance Seon df M.S. F df 
A (Mother role) Li2038s I cyan NS. 2.045! ( 2/961) 
B (Female role) 33053 2 11.6 0.621! ( 2/961) 
AB 18.412 4 ye 03 1.706! ( 4/961) 
Error 2593.361 961 2.699 


Inot significant 
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Table E.48 Summary table of analysis of variance with traditional 
female role orientation and egalitarian attitudes. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SESE df NS F df 

A (Female role) eye sloy| 7a Whee VAS} 0.715! ( 2/961) 
B (Egal. attitudes) 29.329 2. 14.665 5.438*  ( 2/961) 
AB 1.821 4 0.455 0.169! ( 4/961) 
Error 2591 .661 961 2.697 


*significant at .005 
Inot significant 


Table E.49 Summary table of analysis of variance with traditional 
female role orientation and traditional childbearing - 
motivation. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
Fer eLity 2. ; 


Source of variance Soe df M.S. S df 

A (Female role) 9.084 2 4.542 1672! ( 2/961) 
B (Childbearing) 1.664 Zz O2832 0.306! ( 2/961) 
AB dies 4 2.844 1.047! ( 4/961) 
Error 2609.772 961 2116 


Inot significant 


Table E.50 Summary table of analysis of variance with traditional 


female role orientation and traditional sex preferences 


an children. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
fertility 2: 


Source of variance SoS df MeSs F df 

A (Female role) 14.426 2 heels 2.674* ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences ) 25.852 2 12.926 4.792** ( 2/961) 
AB 4.906 a eee 0.455! ( 4/961) 
Error 7592 :053° 961 2.697 


*ksignificant at .009 
‘*significant at .068 
Inot significant 
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Table E.51 Summary table of analysis of variance with tolerance of 


large families and traditional childbearing motivation. 


Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance Sue df MS cE df 

A (Large families) 94.988 96 ATeAGas 18:051*%, ((:2/961) 
B (Child bearing) 5.785 an Mapa di oh Ve iO ( 2/961) 
AB 6.702 fA ae alesis pls) 2637 ( 4/961) 
Error 2528.54] 961 226351 


*significant at .001 
Inot significant 


Table £E.52 Summary table of analysis of variance with tolerance 
of large families and traditional sex preferences in 
children. Criterion variable: wanted completed 
Fertiiicy ye. 


Source of variance SES df MiSs F df 

A (Large families) 88.785 2 44.393 16.923** ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences) 18.428 2 9.214 Bosi2e 9) (2/96) 
AB 1.660 ie OES 0.158! ( 2/961) 
Error 2520.940 961 250c3 


**sjgnificant at .001 
*significant at .030 
Inot significant 


Table £.53 Summary table of analysis of variance with egalitarian 
attitudes and traditional childbearing motivation. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility 2. 


Source of variance SisSe df Mes: F df 

A (Egal. attitudes) 33.052 2 16.526 6.152%. { 2/961) 
B (Childbearing) 0.160 2 0..080.> - °0:030!-) 2/961) 
AB 15.535 4 3.884 1.446! ( 4/961) 
Error 2581.644 961 2.686 


*significant at .002 
Inot significant 
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Table E.54 Summary table of analysis of variance with egalitarian 
attitudes and traditional sex preferences in children. 
Criterion variable: wanted completed fertility ia 


Source of variance at df M.S. F df 

A (Egal. attitudes) 38.412 2192206 7.224** ( 2/961) 
B (Sex preferences) 2a 50D 2 ler les 4.582* ( 2/961) 
AB 18.017 4 4.504 1.694! ( 4/961) 
Error 2554.957 961 2.659 


*ksignificant at .001 
*significant at .010 
Inot significant 
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GAFS QUESTIONNAIRE: 


APPENDIX F 
THE GROWTH OF ALBERTA FAMILIES STUDY, POPULATION 


RESEARCH LABORATORY, THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Address: 


RE 


ee 


Sample Number: _ _ 


Is this address live? 


Or dead? 


Next Address: _ 


— 


Is the next address reasonable: 


re 


(1f not, record details on back page 
under COMMENTS.) 


How many Households are there 
at this address? 


a 


Time: Entered household: 


—_ 


Begin interview: 


How many Found Addresses are there? 


De 


HOUSEHOLD LIST: 


a Selec- 
First | Mother | Father | Eligi- tion 
Name Relationship Alive | Alive | bility WORE 
— ———<—_——_——_—_ 
eae 
ee ae 
‘ay Re MANO co he 
gs ee Pa gee Bh ea acacia! joe eee 
| ; a 
4 pear rR ue AE hia 
RCN oY Seow : 
| put ee Se a eee 
7 etl Be 18 als osha SE eee te 
Ey cynay » | 
8 as a i EM Oe eat ees 
' (ee ee: BY NGS Si) RN) ati mal 7 cee ne oe 
| ee eas ened ial ev (6 eee a OR RR 
* CIRCLE THE SCLECTED NUMBER Selection table Number 9) 
Type: only long form 1 
mail-back é 
Random response 3 
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2 
"First of all I would like to ask you some questions about your background". 


ALL RESPONDENTS 


ihc In what year were you born? 
(2 What province cr country were 
you born in? 
Ol Nfld. 05 Que. 09 Alta. 
02 P.E.1. Oo Ont. NOY BAC 
03 N.S. 07 Man. 11 Yukon 


04 N.B. 05 Sask. 12 N.W.T. SKIP TO Q 4 


VSHUKs 16 Poland 19 France 
14 Germ. 17 Ireland 20 Ukraine 
1S) Italy) | aiseUsS-AS 


Other (specify) 
Sho In what year did you first 

immigrate to Canada? 19 
4. Were your parents born in Canada? 

1. Both were 3. Mother only 


2. Neither were 4. Father only 


5) How long have you lived in SKIP. 10 08 = = - All life 
Edmonton? # of yrs. 
6. Just before you moved to Edmonton Rural community or 
did you live in a farm ] 
Town 2 
City 3 
is Where did you live most of the Rural ccmmunity or 
time while you were growing up farm ] 
(Say up to age 12)? Ina Town a 
City 3 
8. How many sons and daughters did IF ONE aul be SENS 
your parents have? TO Q 10 --- Daughters 1+ 


9. Were you the oldest, second 
oldest...? 


- | i wa i | ar A i 


xia shit 
an Samet me geese 


a 
pe) a. ; 


10. 


job 


10 


11 


What is your present marital 
status? (READ CATEGORIES) 


1. Single 4. Married or living IF 4, CIRCLE APPROPRIATE 


2. Separated with someone CATEGORY 
3. Widowed 5. Divorced 


Have you ever been gainfully 


employed? SKIP TOQ 13 ------- ce No 


I would like to make a list of all the regular jobs that you have held and 


have lasted more than six months. 


(i) What kind of job 
was it? 


(ii) What date did you 
begin? What date 
id you leave? * 
FROM TO 
month ; year | month | year 


SPACE 
RESERVED 
FOR CODING 


ear eae 


* IF RESPONDENT UNABLE TO RECALL DATES ASK THE DURATION OF THE JOB AND RECORD IT 


SKIP TO Q 14 IF R CURRENTLY WORKING 


CONTINUE OVERLEAF IF NECESSARY 


that 


or part-time? 


PT 


PT 


PT 


PT 


PT 


PT 


PT 


PT 


PT 


PT 


PT 


~ 


| (iii) Was it full time 
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13. 


14. 


WH. 


16. 


We 


20. 


Are you now: 
Other (specify) 


Would you prefer: 


Suppose a woman is offered a good 
job and can arrange to have her 
children cared for adequately, 
what age should her youngest child 
be before she takes the job on a 
full time basis? 


What age should her child be 
before she takes the job on a 
part time basis? 


What is the highest grade or 
year of elementary or secondary 
school you ever attended? 


How many years of schooling 
have you had since (elementary 
or secondary) school? 


What is the main source from 
which you usually learn of 
national and world news? 
(READ CATEGORIES) 


Vs, Weave 4. Friends 
2. Newspaper 5. Magazines 
3. Radio 


Other (specify) 


Which do you consider most 
trustworthy? (use previous codes 
or specify other) One choice only. 


ctl i el eae 


or 


SGP YO @) Woo se 


a housewife 
a student 
unemployed 


an unpaid family worker 


to be working now 


not working 
no preference 


Age : 


None 
Yr or Grade 


University 
Other 


] 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 

45 

9 10 

13 

Srae on 

nee 
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Q sot - ~ seat te 


t 


tf 


rA\e 


Zee 


23 


24. 


25; 


26. 


What is your religion 
denomination? 

01 Anglican 07 
02 Baptist 08 


03 Greek Orthodox 09 
04 Jewish 10 
05 Lutheran Tal 


or 


Pentecostal 
Presbyterian 

Roman Catholic 
Salvation Army 
Ukrainian Catholic 


06 Mennonite 12 United Church IF NONE 
00 None Other (specify) SKIP TO Q 23 


In the last month how often did you 
attend religious services (other than 
weddings, funerals, etc.)? 


To what ethnic or cultural group 
did you or your ancestor (on the 
male side) belong on coming to 
this continent? 


01 English 08 Native Indian 
02 French Non-Band 

03 German : 09 Netherlands 
04 Irish 10 Norwegian 

05 Italian — 1 Polish 

06 Jewish 12 Scottish 


07 Native Indian Band 13 Ukrainian 
Other (specify) 


Was your mother of the same ethnic 
or cultural group? 


If not, of which group was she? 


What language do you speak at home now? 


01 English 06 Hungarian 
02 French 07 Dutch 

03 German 08 Polish 

04 Indian 09 Ukrainian 
05 Italian 10 Yiddish 


Other (specify) 


In what other languages can you 
converse (use above coding and/or 


specify other) 


ee ee 


# of times 


Yes 
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"The next group of questions deals with the children you have or might like to have" 


7aih First of all, have you ever 
adopted any children or do you Yes 
have any step children? SVP OMINSTIRU GIL ONS =i icine No 
PRECEEDING Q 29 
28. What were (his/her/their) age(s) 


on (his/her/their) last birthday? 


— 


NOTE: IF THE RESPONDENT IS SINGLE, AND WHEN MAIL-BACK OR RANDOM RESPONSE 
QUESTIONNAIRE IS USED SKIP TO Q 30 


(Ale Are you or have you ever been SGA Op Gy Sil cat, eS Oka ee Yes 
pregnant? No 


IF R HASN'T ADOPTED CHILDREN AND HAS NEVER BEEN PREGNANT ASK: 


30. Do you want to have children PGI TO), 0) WOH oo Oe So eS Yes 
eventually? Sa 1G O Wik oe oe See ee No 
SSN 10) OW Sco R Se OS Don't know 
ole How many children of your own ~- 


those that you have actually 
borne - now live with you in your 
own household? 


32. How many of your children now 
live somewhere else? 


33% How many of your own children 
have died? 


IF RESPONDENT HAS NO LIVING CHILDREN, GO TO Q 54 


"T want to make a list of the names of all these children, jn order from eldest 
to youngest whether they now live with you or somewhere else." 


Mme— 


nm— 


wn 
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34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


4). 


42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 


Sie 


52. 


§3. 


“Now 1 would like to ask det 


7 
CHILD LIST 
What is the name of your (eldest--) child? 
(If not obvious) Is that a girl or @ boy? 
In what month and year was he/she born? 
How old was he/she on his/her last birthday? 
How much did he/she weigh at birth? 
CODES 
What was the length of pregnancy? 
CODES 


Would you have preferred this child 
1. Earlier 2. Later 
3. Same time 4. Not at all. 


Would your husband/partner have preferred 
this child 

1. Earlier 2. Later 

3, Same time 4. Not at all. 


Did you breast feed him/her? 


IF YES: to Q 42 
For how many months? 


Did you smoke during the pregnancy? 


Did you becore pregnant while using some 
method of birth control? 


IF YES: to Q 45 
What method of birth control? SKIP TO Q 49 


IF NO: to Q 45 
Did you stop using a method to become pregnant? 


If YES: to Q 47 
How many months did it take to become pregnant 
after you had stopped? 


Is that child living with you now?" 

Was there any time you were pregnant before 
the pregnancy resulting in (name of the 
eidest)? How many tines? 

Was there any time you were pregnant between 


and 2 (Ask cf each successive pregnancy. ) 
How many times? 


Was there any time you were pregnant since the 
birth of (name of youngest)? 
How many times? 


IF NO OTHER PREGNANCIES SKIP TO Q 68 


TOTAL OF OTHER PREGNANCIES 


ELDEST 

Miah M OF 
OPER: Cravens 
Yrs. Yrs 
Veeses 1234 


VaN Y N 
Y N YOUN 
YON Vinn 
Y N vaun 
Mons. Mons 
VION Y N 
Y N 
—=— 
Yoon Y N 
# 


ailed questions about each of these other pregnancies.” 


YOUNGEST 


YEN Yeon 
Youn Vaan 
YN YN 
YN YN 


Mons. Mons. 


ae 


Y 


N 


Y wW 
—— 
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IF RESPONDENT HAS. NO LIVE CHILDREN, ASK Q 54. 


54. 


55. 


60. 


61. 


ov 


How many times have you been pregnant? 


Did the (Ist ...) pregnancy occur 
while using some method of birth 
control? 


If Yes: What method? 


If No: Did you stop using a method 
to become pregnant? 


If yes to 9.57. How many months 
did it take you to become pregnant? 


In what month and year did the 
ist...) pregnancy end? (If 
pregnency is current ask when baby 
is due and GO ON TO Q 68) 


What was the length of the pregnancy? 


CODES 


Did you have a baby then, 1.e., 
did it cry after birth? If No 
Skip to instructions preceeding Q 67 


Was it a boy or a girl? 


How much did the child weigh 
at birth? 


CODES 


vow cld wes he/she when 
he/she died? 2 


would you have preferred this 
precuahiy: 

Weed See ee Ge Later. 

2. Save time 3. Not at all? 


Would your nusbesd/cactner have 
preferred this pregnencty: 

ig ae NS au Leen 

3. save time . 4. Not at all? 


SKIP TO Q of 


NOTE: WHEN USING MAIL-BACK OR 
NOM RESPONSE QUESTIONNAIRE, 
OMiT Q 67. 


wWrat caused the loss of the oreqnancy 
(miscarriage. stillbirth, abortion)? 


IF R HAS LIVE CHILDREN SKIP TO Q 55. 


LIST OF OTHER PREGNANCIES 


First Second Third 


Fourth 
Y 
N 


z2z< 


Fifth 
Y 
N 


z~< 


¥ Y Y 
N N N 
¥ Y Y 
N N N 
Mons. Mons Mons 
Mon Mon. Mon 
19 19a 19 
Y Y Y 
N N N 
M OF M OF M OF 


—_—_—— 


Mo/Yrs “Ho/¥rs Mo/Yrs 


Was Bee eee 


Nez 30 4 ee, Seo nc oue 


rues 
rus 
rus 


Ne2e3s4 


We sho 


rues 


=< 


Wo/Yrs_ 


le2e34 


1234 


rvs 


Sixth 
Y 
K 


z= 


Mo/Yrs 


V234 


1 23'4 


Prue 
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FOR EVER MARKED WOMEN OR LIVING WITH SCMEONE. (IF SINGLE AND PREGNANT SKIP TO Q 70. 
IF SINGLE AND NOT PREGNANT SKIP TO Q 82.) 


68. Did you ever live separated 
from your husband/partner during Yes i] 
your marriage(s) for a period SKIP TO INSTRUCTIONS === = 550 No 2 
longer than 3 months? PRECEEDING Q 70 
69. ' For what period? 
From To 
19 19 
19 Wolves 
19 19 
19 ome 
ASK QQ 70 TO 81 IF RIS CURRENTLY PREGNANT (AS INDICATED BY Q 59) 
70. Are you hoping for a girl or Girl 1 
a boy? Boy 2 
Either 3 
Dire Is your husband/partner hoping Girl J 
for a girl or a boy? Boy 2 
3 Either 3 
Wier How many more children do you 
want to bear in addition to the IF NONE 
one you are now expecting? SKIP TO Q 74 - - - 
Se How many years from now do you 
want to have your next child? SKIP T0 Q 79 - - - 
74. Would you have more children “we Yes 1 
day care services were inexpensive No 2 
and readily available? Don't know 3 
Ui Would you have more children if 
your annual income was increased 
by $2,000 (that js without a SKIP T0 Q 77-- - - Yes 1 
raise in taxes or increased No 2 
working hours )? Don't know 3 
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76. 


hike 


ete 


79% 


80. 


81. 


What would you now do with 
the extra money? 


01 buy a car 

02 go on a vacation 

03 invest or save the money 
04 pay debts 

Other 


—— 


“Would you have preferred to have 


borne fewer children? 


How many in all would you like 
to have borne? 


How many (more) children do you 
think your husband/partner wants 
you to bear in addition to the 
one you are now expecting? 


Would he prefer you to have borne 
fewer children in all? 


How many would he prefer you to 
have borne? 


10 


Sea io) Gh 7A oO oe 


IF ONE OR MORE 


SKIP TO Q 101 


SKIP TO Q 101 
SKIP TO Q 101 - 


FOR RESPONDENTS WHO ARE NOT CURRENTLY PREGNANT 


82. 


83. 


84. 


Have you had an operation which 
makes it impossible for you to 
become a mother in the future? 


In what year did that operation 
occur? 


Was that operation done at least 
partly so that you would never 
become pregnant again? 


Definitely yes 
Probably yes 
Probably no 


- Definitely no 


SKIP TO Q 101 - Don't know 
SKIP TO Q 101 - 
Yes 
SUID Wo whch: oo oo Se oc No 
19 
SKIP TO Q 86 meaes 
IF CURRENTLY MARRIED cag 
OR SKIP TO Q 105 ~-No 


IF NOT CURRENTLY MARRIED 


ho — 
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85: 


Some women are unable to have a 
child because they have some 
physical or medical problem or 
perhaps because they have reached 
their change of life. 

Do you think this may be the case 
for you? 


1] 


FOR RESPONDENTS CURRENTLY MARRIED (OR LIVING WITH SOMEONE) AND NOT PREGNANT 


86. 


87. 


88. 


Has your husband/partner ever 
had an operation which makes it 
impossible for him to become a 
father in the future? 


What was the year of that. 
operation? 


Was that operation done at least 
partly so you would never become 
pregnant again? 


- Yes 
SKIP TO Q 105 eae taco 
IF NOT CURRENTLY [ 2 - 
MARRIED OR NOT abate Uncertain 
LIVING WITH 
SOMEONE 
SKIP TO INSTRUCTIONS Yes 
PRECEEDING Q89-------- No 

19 

SKIP 100 96---------- Yes 
SKIP 100 96---------- No 


IF RESPONDENT AND HUSBAND/PARTNER ARE BOTH ABLE TO HAVE CHILDREN (NO TO Q 82 


+ 86) ASK: QQ 89 - 100. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


92° 


Do you want to give birth to 
(a, another) child? 


Would you prefer a girl or a boy 
(next neya) 


How many (more) children would 
you like to have? 


How many years from now do you 
want to have the (next) one? 


IF ONE OR BOTH ARE NOT ABLE TO HAVE CHILDREN SKIP TO Q 101. 


Yes 
SKIP T10Q 93 - --------- No 
SKIP T0Q 93 ---------- Don't know 


Girl 
Boy 
Either 
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93. Would you have (more) children if Yes 
day care services were inexpensive No 
and readily available? Don't know 


94. Would you have (more) children if SKIP TO Q 96 - - - Yes 
your annual income was increased No 
by $2,000 (that is without a Don't know 
raise in taxes or increased working 
hours)? 


95. What would you now do with the 
extra money? 


01 buy a car 

02 go on a vacation 

03 invest or save the money 
04 pay debts 

Other 


96. Would you prefer to have borne Yes 
fewer children? SKIP T10Q 98 ---------- No 


97. How many in all would you like 
to have borne? 


98. How many (more) children do 
you think your husband/partner 
wants you to give birth to? 


99. Would he prefer you to have borne Definitely yes 
fewer children in all? Probably yes 
SKIP TO Q 101 - - - Probably no 
SKIP TO Q 101 - - - Definitely no 
SKIP TO Q 101 - - - Don't know 


100. How many would he prefer you to 
have borne? 


FOR MARRIED (OR LIVING WITH SOMEONE), SEPARATED, DIVORCED, OR WIDOWED RESPONDENTS 
(PREGNANT OR NOT) 


101. If you could start life over 
again, at what age would you 
prefer to marry (or begin living 
with someone)? 
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102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


168. 


109. 


110. 


WW Ve 


Did you have any idea about 
how many children you warted 
when you first married? 


How many girls and how many 
boys did you want? 


Did you have any discussion at 
the time of your marriage with 
your (present/last) husband on 
the number of children he 
wanted? 


}f you could now choose exactly 
the number of children to have 
altogether. in your lifetime, how 
many girls and how many boys would 
you choose? 


How many girls and boys do you 
think your (present/last) 
husband/partner would choose? 


Sometime soon couples will be able 
to c,o00se in advance whether they 


would like to give birth to a boy or a girl. 
Would you like to do this? 


What do you think is ‘the desirable 
number of children for people in 
your social and economic 
circumstances? 


What do you think is the ideal age 


for a woman to have her first child? 


And what is the ideal age for her to 
have her last child? 


In your opinion how many years or 
months should there ideally be 
between children? (1f different 
times given take average). 


SKIP TO 0 104 - - - 
SKIP TO Q 104 - - - 


“Yes 


No 
Can't remember 


Yes © 


Girls 
Boys 


nt 


Either 
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Yes 


No 
Don't know 
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Do you expect to live with one of 
your children in your old age? 


ALL RESPONDENTS 


st 


114. 


115. 


116. 


VW7. 


ho do you feel should decide the 
number of children a woman will have? 


Other (specify) 


What do you think is the ideal 
number of children for the average 
Canadian family today? 


How many children would there be 
in a Canadian family before you 
would say there are too many? 


Yes 
No 
Don't know 


Woman 

Husband or partner 

Both 

Will happen without 
decision 


What is your attitude towards Understanding 

couples that decide not to Envy 

have children? No opinion 
Disapproval 

Other 

ee a ee 

Many couples use some method of Approve 

birth control to delay or prevent SKIP TO Q 119 - - - Disapprove 

a pregnancy. Do you approve or SKIP TO Q 121 - - - Neither approve or 

disapprove of such conduct? disapprove 
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118. 


119. 


120. 


IF RIS 


121. 


V22- 


Here is a card with two lists of reasons. 
important reason for your approval in eac 


So that the couple can have the 
number of sons and daughters they 
want 


The couple does not want to have 
children 


“$0 that the woman can work 


So that the couple can have their 
children when they want them 


Health of the mother 


Other 


Here is a card with two lists of rea 
important reason for your disapprova 


Against religion 
Immora } 
Harmful to health 
Too much trouble 
Too expensive 


Large family desirable 


Other a 


15 


Which is the most 
Ae iSite 


Smal] population is good for 
Canada 6 


The government will not have 
to build as many schools and 


hospitals 7 
3 Our natura] resources will last 
longer | 0 
Less unemployment with fewer 
; labourers 9 
5 
Human beings ought to be able to 
decide their fate themselves 10 
SKIP TO 


Q 121 Other 


ao ww SS W 


Do you approve of the rhythm method? 


sons. 
} in each list? 


Which is the most 


Large population good for Canada 7) 


We need people to develop Canada's 
natural resources 


Industries are more efficient 
when producing for a larger 


population 9 
Less unemployment with more 
consumers 10 
Other 
Yes 1 
No 2 
Don't know 3 


NOT MARRIED OR LIVING WITH SOMEONE SKIP TO Q 122 


Does your husband/partner approve 
or disapprove of birth control? 


When do you think is the greatest 
risk of getting pregnant during 
the menstrual cycle? 


(CIRCLE AS MANY AS GIVEN BY R) 


Approve 1 
Disapprove 2 
Don't know 3 
During menstruation } 
During the days preceeding 
menstruation 2 
During the days after 
menstruation 3 
During the mid period of cycle 4 
Don't know 5 
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RECORD ANSWERS FOR QQ 123, 124, 126 IN CONTRACEPTIVE CHART BELOW 


123. What methods have you heard 
about that are used by couples 
to delay or prevent pregnancy? 


124. “Here is a card with the names of methods couples use to delay or prevent 
having a child." 


Which methods do you know how to use? 
You may tell me by number if you wish. 


125. In your opinion which method is 
the most effective (other than 
abstinence)? One choice. 


126. What method or methods do you 
think you or your partner may 
use in the future? 


CONTRACEPTIVE CHART 


Se eee 


Q 123 Q 124 Q 126 
Heard Know How Future 
Method About to Use Use 
1. Abstinence 1 ] 1 
2. Rhythn (safe period) 2 2 2 
3. Withdrawal 3 3 3 
4. Douche 4 4 4 
5. Breast feeding 5 5 5 
6. Condom (safe) 6 6 6 
7. Diaphragm (cap) 7 7 7 
8. Foam 8 8 8 
9. Jelly or Cream 9 9 9 
10. Suppositories : 10 10 10 
11. Tampon or Sponge VW a} nN 
12. IUD (coil, loop, etc.) 12 12 12 
Bo Pi 13 13 13 
14. Injection 14 14 14 
15. Male sterilization (vasectomy) 15 15 15 
16. Female sterilization 
(tubal ligation) 16 16 16 
17. Abortion 17 7 17 
18. Other 
(specify) 18 18 18 
19. None 19 19 19 


NOTE: IF THE RESPONDENT IS SINGLE AND WHEN USING THE RANDOM RESPONSE OR MAIL-BACK 
QUESTIONNAIRE, SKIP TO Q 130. 
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Using the same list of 
contraceptive methods please 
tell me what methods you or 
your partner used during the 
following years and what methods 
you are presently using. Again 
you can tell me by number. 


(HAND R CHART OF YEARS AND RECORD ANSWERS ON USAGE CHAR 


Between Event 


T) 


ee ee es ee eee | een) omnenenmran, 


USAGE CHART and 
Event 
(Code) 
1933- 1945- 1955- 1960- 
Method 1944 1954 1959 1964 
1. Abstinence 1 1 1] 71 
2. Rhythm (safe period) 2 2 2 2 
3. Withdrawal 3 3 3 3 
4. Douche 4 4 4 4 
5. Breast feeding 5 5 5 5 
6. Condom (safe) 6 6 6 6 
7. Diaphragm 7 7 7 7 
8. Foam 8 8 8 8 
9. Jelly or Cream 9 9 9 9 
10. Suppositories 10 10° 10 10 
11. Tampon or Sponge am VY am V 
12. IUD (coii, loop, etc.) 12 12 12 12 
13. Pill 13 13 13 13 
14. Injection 14 14 14 14 
15. Male Sterilization 
(vasectomy) 15 15 15 15 
16. Female sterilization 
(tubal ligation) 16 16 16 16 
17. Abortion 7 V7 7 V7 
18. Other 
(specify) 18 18 18 18 
19. None used 19 19 19 19 
IF NO METHOD EVER USED SKIP 
128. In cases where R has replied 


that she and/or her partner 
has used more than one method 
in anv time interval ask: 


During 
(insert appropriate years ) 
which method was used the mst? 


(Record answers by circling the 


method twice in the usage chart.) 


1965- 1968- 
1967 1969 
] 1 
2 2 
3 3 
4 4 
5 5 
6 6 
7 7 
8 8 
9 9 
10 10 
11 am 
12 12 
13 13 
14 14 
15 15 
16 16 
7 7 
18 18 
19 9 
TO Q 130 


1970- 
1971 


We) 
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1972- 
Current 
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129. For each method that R has 
stopped using ask for each: 
Method 


Why did you stop using 
Why did you stop using 
Why did you stop using 
Why did you stop using 


Why did you stop using 


Reasons: 


01 To become pregnant 

02 Heard about side effects 
03 Experienced side effects 
04 Inconvenient for me 

05 Inconvenient for partner 
06 Menopause 

07 Sterility 

08 Religious reasons 

09 Moral reasons 

10 Not having intercourse 
11 Concern with effectiveness 
12 Doctor's recommendation 


IF R.NO LONGER NEEDS BIRTH CONTROL (i.e. beca 
SKIP TO Q 138 


IF R HAS NOT USED, THE PILL ASK: 


130. Would you consider using the 
pill? 

sie Why not? 
Other 


(specify) 


Reasons (use codes or specify other) 


use of sterilization, menopause, etc.) 


SKIP TO Q 132 - - - Don't know 
SKIP TO Q 132 - - - Yes 
No 


Hazardous to health 

Moral or religious 
reasons 

Inconvenient to use 
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IF R HAS NOT USED THE IUD ASK 


poe. 


133. 


134. 


135. 


Would you consider using the 
IUD if it were inexpensive and 
easy to obtain? 


Why not? 


Other 


(specify) 


a 


Would you consider having your 
tubes tied if this were easy 
and inexpensive to have done? 


Why not? 


Other 


(specify) 
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SKIP TO Q 134 - - - Don't know 
SKIP TO Q 134 - - - Yes 
No 


Hazardous to health 

Moral or religious 
reasons 

Inconvenient to use 


SKIP TO Q 136 - - - Don't know 


SKIP TO Q 136 - - - Yes 
No 


- Hazardous to health 
Moral or religious 
reasons 
Might want more 
children later 
Interfere with sexual 
relations 


IF MARRIED OR LIVING WITH SOMEONE ASK: Q 136. IF NOT SKIP TO Q 138 


136. 


NE¥/e 


Would your partner consider 
having an operation to prevent 
pregnancy? 


“Why not? 


Other 


(specify) 


SKIP TO Q 138 - - Don't know 
SKIP 10 Q 138 - - Yes 
No 


Hazardous to health 

Moral or religious 
reasons 

Might want more 
children later 

Interfere with sexual 
relations 
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138. 


139%: 


140. 


41. 


142. 


143. 
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Where do you obtain most of your 
information on birth control? 
One choice. 


01 Mother 

02 Father 

03 Husband or partner 

04 Other relatives 

05 School 

06 Friends & Neighbors 

07 Doctor or Nurse 

08 Family Planning or Birth 
Control Clinic 

09 Marriage Advisory Centre 

10 Religious Advisory Committee 

11 Newspapers or Magazines 

12 Books 

13 Radio 

HVA oll 

15 Films 

16 No Information 


Other 


If a couple decides on 
sterilization in order to 
prevent unwanted children 
should it be the man or the 


woman who gets sterilized? 


Do you think that our government 
should make it their business 
to spread birth control information? 


Do you think our government 
should help make contraception 
available to people who want it? 


Do you think the government of 
Canada should help other countries 
with their birth control programs 
if they ask us? 


Do you think the government of 
Canada should only give aid to 
those countries that have birth 
control programs? 


Man 

Woman 

Don't know 

Not applicable 


No 
Don't know 


Yes 
No 
Don't knew 


Yes 


No 
Don't know 


Yes 


Noi... 
Don't know 
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144. 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


Uc 


152. 


153. 
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Do you think we should change our 
laws to discourage couples from 
having large families? For 
example, laws referring to income 
tax exemptions, family allowance 
and housing priorities. 


Should our Jaws be changed to 
improve living conditions for 
larger families? 


Do you believe birth control 
education should be given in- 
high schools? 


Do you feel that contraceptives 
should be made readily available 
to unmarried persons age 18 or 
more? 


To those aged 16 to 18? 


What is your general feeling 
toward an unmarried woman who 
has a child and keeps it? 


Other 


What is your general feeling 
toward an unmarried woman who 
has a child and gives it up for 
adoption? 


Other 


Have you ever personally known: 
an unmarried woman who has had a 
child and kept it? 


And an unmarried woman who has had 
a child and given it up for adoption? 


Should there be additional 
taxation exemptions in order to make 
the lot of a single parent easier? 


Yes 
No 
Don't know 


No 
Don't know 


Yes 
No 
Don't know 


No 
Don't know 


Yes 
No 
Don't know 


Sympathy 
Support 
Condemnation 
Indifference 


Sympa thy 
Support 
Condemnation 
Indifference 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 
Don't know 
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156. 
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158. 


22 
As you know, many women choose to 
end a pregnancy by having an 
abortion. Out of 100 women you 
might see on the street, about (ALSO WRITE 
how many of them would you guess ANSWER INTO 
have wanted at some time to get BLANK IN 
an abortion? Q 155) 


About how many of these _ 
womer, would you guess have 
actuclly had an abortien? 


Do you think that there should be a 
Jaw which prohibits abortion - the 
deliberate interruption of a pregnancy 
- except when the woman's life is in 
danger, or do you think that women 
should be able to obtain a legal 
abortion if they want one? 


Other 


(specify) 


If you became pregnant and abortions 
were legal and available would you have 
an abortion under the following conditions? 


- if the pregnancy seriously endang 2red 
your physical health? 


- if the child was likely to be abnornal? 
- if you were unmarried? 

- if you had been raped? 

- if you could not afford another child? 
- if you had all the children you wanted? 
- if it would interfere with your career? 
- if your husband seriously objected to 


the child? 


Do you think the government should 
help make abortion available to 
women who want it? 


Law prohibiting 
abortion 

Be able to obtain a 
Jegal abortion 


Yes No Don't Know 


1 2 3 
] 2 3 
] Z 3 
] 2 3 
1 2 3 
] 2 3 
] 2 3 
] 2 3 


Yes under any 
circumstance 

No under no 
Circumstance 

Don't know 

Depends on circumstance 
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23 
IF RESPONDENT WAS NEVER MARRIED AND NOT LIVING WITH SOMEONE SKIP TO Q 394 
"I would now like to ask some questions about your present/last husband or partner." 


UEWe In what year was your husband 


born? 19 
160. What province or country was he 

born in? 

O1 Nfld. 05 Que. 09 Alta. 

02 P.E.1. 06 Ont. eNO LBRGr 

03 N.S. 07 Man. 11 Yukon SKIP TO 

04 N.B. 08 Sask. aN Weilic Q 162 


13 U.K. 16 Poland 19 France 
14 Germ. 17 Ireland 20 Ukraine 
15 Italy 18 U.S.A. : . 


Other (specify) 
161. In what year did he first immigrate 19 
to Canada? ea 


162. Were your husband's parents born 
_ in Canada? 


1. Both were 3. Mother only 
2. Neither were 4. Father only 


163. How long has/did he live(d) AlActite sf) 
in Edmonton? # of yrs. 
164. How many sons and daughters did Sons 1+ 
your husband's parents have? Daughters 
165. What was the highest grade or year SKIP TO Q 167 - - - None 0 
of elementary or secondary school Yr. or Grade 12345 
your husoand ever attended? 678910 
WW Wve 
166. How many years of schooling did he University 0123456+ 


have since (elementary or secondary ) 
school? Other OF 1520324 
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EVER MARRIED RESPONDENTS 


167. 


168. 
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What is/was your husband's 
religion or denomination? 


01 Anglican 
02 Baptist 


03 Greek Orthodox 


04 Jewish 

05 lutheran 
06 Mennonite 
00 None 
Other 


07 Pentecostal 

08 Presbyterian 

09 Roman Catholic 

10 Salvation Army 
11 Ukrainian Catho 
12 United Church 


(specify 


To what ethnic or cultural group 
did your husband or his ancestor 
(on the male side) belong on coming 


to this continent? 


01 English 
02 French 
03 German 
04 Irish 
05 Italian 
06 Jewish 
07 Native Indian-Band 13 Ukrainian 


lic 


) 


08 Native Indian- 


Non-Band 
09 Netherlands 
10 Norwegian 
11 Polish 
12 Scottish 


IF RESPONDENT IS NOT CURRENTLY MARRIED ASK Q 169 AND 170. 
MARRIED SKIP TO Q 171. 


169. 


170. 


Here is a card showing amounts of | 


income. 


Please indicate by number 


what group would apply to your 
income before taxes in 1973? 


What was your or your family's 
annual income for each of the 
following years? 


Don't Refused 


Know | to 
Answer 

] 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 


Question 
Not 
Applicable 


wow Wo WwW 


SKIP TO Q 194 


IF CURRENTLY 


Own Income 
or 
Family Income 
OI FI 
Ol FI 
0] FI 
0! FI 
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174. 


176. 


Wie 


178. 
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Is your husband cainfully employed SKIP TO Q 173 - - 


at present? 


Is he: 


Other (specify) 


During the last twelve months how 


many weeks was he gainfully 
employed? 


What type of work does/did he do? 
(obtain specific information) 
(reserved for coding) 


Here is a card showing amounts of 
income. Please indicate by number 
what group would apply to your 
husband's income before taxes in 1973? 


What group would apply to your inco.e2 
before taxes in 1973? 


Which group would the total income 
of your family fall into for 1973? 
(Before taxes) 


What was your family's annual income 
for each of the following years? 


Don't Refused 
Know to 
Answer 
1970 1 
1967 } 2 
1964 .4.8. sere es 1 2 
] 2 


1961 


Question 
Not 
Applicable 
3 


wow Ww WwW 


Yes 
No 


a student 

unemployed 

retired 

an unpaid family worker 


eee 
Don't know 
Refused to answer 


nr 
Don't know 
Refused to answer 


— 
Don't know 
Refused to answer 
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VM. 


180. 


181. 


182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


186. 


187. 


188. 


189. 


190. 


191. 


When did you and your present 
husband or partner start living 
together? 


How old were you at the time? 
How old was he at the time? 


Have you been married more than 
once? : 


How many times have you been 
married altogether? 


When did your (Ist, 2nd...) 
marriage begin? 


How old were you at that time? 
How old was he at that time? 
How did the marriage end? 

1. Death 2. Divorce 3. Other 
If Death: 

When did he die? 

If Divorce or Other: 


When did you stop living 
together? 


Suppose your husband/partner lost 
his job tomorrow and neizher he nor 
you could find work for one month. 
Do you feel that you could manage 
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to pay all your usual bills for that 


month out of the family savings? 


How often do you deny yourself and 


your family things you and they 
would like because of provisions 
you are making for the future? 

Would you say: (READ CATEGORIES) 


Va WO) @) Ve eos 


Yr 


Age 


Age 


Yr 


Mie 


First Second 


TS re ene, 
1 1 
2 2 
3 3 
19mg 1S 
19 19 
Yes 
No 
Don't know 
Often 
Sometimes 


Third 


19 


wn 


Seldom or Never 
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193. 


FOR ALL 


194. 


195. 


196. 


197. 
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How atout your husband/partner, 
how often does he do this? 
Would you say: (READ CATEGORIES) 


In general what kind of success do 
you feel you and your husband/ 
partner are having financially? 
(READ CATEGORIES) 


RESPONDENTS 


Would you (and your partner) be 
willing to provide the major 
source of financial support if 
your child was attending post 
secondary education? 


How much, if any; would you be 
willing to contribute? 


How long would you be willing 
to contribute this support? 


Whatever it is you feel you 
want out of life, how closely 
do you feel that you are 
approaching it? 


SKIP TO) O-t900<) 2e= 


0 
SKIP TO Q 197 


Often 
Sometimes 
Seldom or Never 


wn 


Very good 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


PWN 


Yes 


No 


Don't know 


Wn 


(Years) 


Very closely 

Fairly closely 

Only to some extent 
Not at all 
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OPINIONS 


We would like to get your opinion on some matters concerning family life and 
the status and rights of women. Please tell me if you strongly agree, agree, 
don't know, disagree, or strongly disagree with the following statements. 
The first is: 


Depends on 
circumstances 
Strongly Uncertain Strongly 


Agree Agree Don't Know Disagree Disagree 
(CIRCLE NUMBER 


198. A man can make long range 
plans for his life, but a 
woman has to take things as ; 
they come. 1 2 8 4 5 


199. A pre-school child is likely 
to suffer if his mother works. F } 2 3 4 5 


200. A working mother can establish 
just as warm and secure a 
relationship with her children 
of elementary schoc] age as a 
mother who does not work. 1 2 3 4 5 


ne a ig ene ces YC eee Ea EES ESET 


20). It is much better for every- 
one involved if the man is 
the achiever outside the 
home and the woman takes 
care of the home and family. 1 2 3 4 5 


ei = Se a ee 


202. If a woman wants a career, she 
should space the children to 
suit the career or not have any 1 2 3 4 5 


children at all. 


203. Women are much happier if 
they stay at home and take 
care of their children. 1 2 3 4 : 5 


wee ee ee eS ee 


204. Young girls are entitled to 
as much independence as 


young boys. 1] 2 x! 4 5 
oe 2 ee 
205. Sex seems to exist mainly 

for the man's pleasure. 1 2 3 4 5 
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Depends on 
Circumstances 
Strongly Uncertain Strongly 


Agree Agree Don't Know Disagree Disagree 
(CIRCLE NUMBER) 


206. Women should be considered 
as seriously as men for 
jobs as executives or 
politicians. 1 2 3 4 5 


207. If anything serious happened 
to one of the children while 
the mother was working, she 


could never forgive herself. 1 2 3 4 5 
208. A woman's job should be 

kept open for her when she is 

having a baby. ; 1 2 3 4 5 


ec ee eee Vee 


209. You usually find the 
happiest families are 
those with a large 
number of children. 1 (4 3 wee 5 


oe 8 LS. ee a ee 


210. Many of those in women's 
rights organizations 
today seem to be unhappy 
misfits. 1 2 3 4 5 


peat Pe dads Soe ee ee re 


~A\\e There should be free 
child-care centers so 
that women could take 
jobs. 1 2 3 4 5 


Ot SAC re i ok, ee a 


VR The world population problem 


is serious. ] 2 3 4 5 
2 Vr Canada's immigration laws are 

too lax and admit too many 

people unsuited to our culture. 1 2 3 4 5 


213a. Women in authority should have 
the right to fire men. 1 2 é 4 5 
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"We would like to record a few characteristics of your home". 


214. 


Zor 


216. 


(Alf 


218. 


Do you have a colored T.V.? 


Do you have a dishwasher? 


-Two Or more cars? 


What is the number of rooms in 


your home? (excluding bathrooms, 
clothes closets, pantries, halls 
and rooms solely used for business 


purposes) 


How many books would you say 
you have? 10, 25, 50, 100... 


(INTERVIEWER: FILL IN) 


Zig 


220. 


(Hel 


Bae. 


223. 


(IF R REFUSED TO GIVE TOTAL 
FAMILY INCOME) Estimate total 
family income for 1973. 


Respondent's cooperation was: 


Other persons present at 
interview were: 


(CIRCLE AS MANY AS NECESSARY) 
NO. OF PEOPLE PRESENT: 


Is this interview of question- 
able quality? 
(IF “QUESTIONABLE QUALITY") 


Reason for this: 


TURN NOW TO BACK COVER 


BILISSINGQR C23 ne a 
SKIP TO COMMENTS- - 
SKIP TO COMMENTS - - 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


Yes 
No 


ESTIMATED INCOME 


Very gond 
Good 
Fair 
Poor 


No one 

Children under 6 
Older children 
Husband 

Other relatives 
Other adults 


Questionable quality 
Generally adequate 
High quality 


Spoke English poorly 

Evasive, suspicious 

Drunk, mentally 
disturbed 

Had poor hearing or 
vision 

Low intelligence 

Confused by frequent 
interruptions 

Bored or uninterested 
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RECORD OF CALLS 


Cal} Time (Household Absent, Adjress Dead, Refusal, Other...) 


Number Date of Call Results (Completed, No One Eligible, Selected Person Unavailable) 


COMMENTS: Please note anything essential to the interpretation of this interview. 


—— 


Language of Interview? 


EEE 


Signature of Interviewer 


Time at end of interview: 


—————$—————— 


Length of interview (omitting major 
interruptions): 
——— DMR Es, ! 0 we 


Interviewer Number 
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